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marks a distinct milestone the growth ¢ ance interest in this country. 


Capezio is delighted togjoin in welcon it to our shores. 


This one remaining European royal balle , of all those which have flourished 


under kings and @l ars, has rarelt n seen outside its beautiful hamme 
theatre in Copenhagen. Its figst visit to Lond@n was only three years ago ’ 
when it accompanied King Frederik IX of Denmark to the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth. This present leave from the Royal Theatre is limited to only 
seventeen performances at the New York Metropolitan Opera House, 


followed by a five-week tour. 


The ever-growing dance interest in this country ... signaled afresh by the brief 
American season of the Royal Danes...is a matter of particular pride 
to Capezio. For it has been our pleasure to contribute continuously to this 
expansion by serving the dance with the very finest tools of the art 


... Capezio Dance Footwear and Accessories. 


The Dancer’s Cobbler has created footwear for dancers the world over 
since 1887. This unbroken tradition is your assurance of unparalleled 


craftsmanship and the fit necessary to meet your most exacting needs. 


FREE: Write for new catalogue 
Address Capezio, Department T-56 
1612 Broadway, New York 19 qe DANCE, rs 
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HERE IS THE ONLY ACTING SCHOOL 
WHERE YOU ACTUALLY BEGIN 
YOUR ACTING CAREER 


Bown Adams and 
Virginia Daly, Directors 


BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


Because :— 
This Studio Presents Three Evenings Every Week of Show Case Productions 


Theatrical Trade-Papers and Magazines Cover Your Performances 
(Show Business Annual Award 1956 Season: Best Repertory and Experimental 
Group—Second Successive Year) 


You Work With Your Own Personal Coach of Many Years Experience (Us- 
ually Bown Adams or Virginia Daly) 


Probationary Acceptance Permits Weekly Tuitional Payments—A Course To 
Fit Every Budget 


Following Off-Broadway Awards for °55-°56 Season :— 


Best Original Play, “Grand Gesture”—Show Business Award: Best Adaptation, “Antigone, 
Revisited”—Off-Broadway magazine Award: Best Repertory Group, Bown Adams Profes- 
sional Studio, second successive year—Show Business Award: Best Actress, Virginia Daly in 
“Antigone, Revisited”—Show Business and Off-Broadway Award: Best character actor, 
George Ede in “Antigone, Revisited”—Off Broadway Award; Special acting awards to Vin- 


cent Arte, Maggie Cox, Gene DeHaan, George Ede, Keith Edwards, Thelma Norton, Scott 
Ware—Show Business Award. 


(Note: Approved by U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service for 
Non-Immigrant Foreign Students.) 


These Stars Began Their Careers Under 
Bown Adams and Virginia Daly:— 


ANN BLYTH, RITA GAM, JOHN FORSYTHE, 
eae: JAY ROBINSON, ROSEMARY RICE 
siciebactadicaeaaaia tials AND MANY OTHERS 


Play Award to Bown Adams 


For Free Interviews and Literature :— 


The Bown Adams Professional Studio 


(Located in our own building) 


306 West 8lst Street, New York 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 3-0870 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foremost School in America for Drama Training 


Graduates and former students af the Academy appearing 
on Broadway in the 1955-56 season 


THEATER 


Alvin 
Anta 


Barrymore 
Belasco 
Booth , 


Coronet 


Cort 


Helen Hayes 


rt 
Helen Hayes 


Henry Miller 


Holiday 


Imperial 
Longacre 
Majestic 


Mark Hellinger 
Martin Beck 


National 
Royale 
Shubert 


Special 


Circle in the Square 


Phoenix 


PLAY 


No Time for Sergeants 
The Middle of the Night 


New Faces of °56 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter 
Time Limit! 

The Great Sebastians 


The Diary of Anne Frank 


~ 


Tiger at the Gates 


Goodbye Again 
Witness for the Prosecution 


The Righteowfs Are Bold 


Silk Stockings 

The Lark 

Fanny 

My Fair Lady 

Teahouse of the August Moon 
Inherit the Wind . 
The Matchmaker 

Pipe Dream 


mention for Off-Broadway 


The Iceman Cometh 


Six Characters in Search 
of an Author 


American Shakespeare Festival Theater and Academy 
Stratford, Conn. 


The Taming of the Shrew 


Walter Abel 
Phyllis Avery 
Lauren Bacall 
Ann Bancroft 
Lee Bowman 
Matt Briggs 


NAME 
Michael Thoma 


Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 

Arthur Siegel (Music and Lyrics) 
Martin Gabel 

Patricia Benoit 

Howard Lindsay (co-Author) 
Ted Gunther 

Edward Moor 

Garson Kanin (Director) 
Dennie Moore 

Joseph Schildkraut 
Diane Cilento 

Felix Munso 

Milton Selzer 

Thomas Poston 

Brace Conning 

Len Doyle 

Irene Hayes 

Henry Lascoe 

Ann Hillary 

klorence Henderson 
John Michael King 
Naoe Kondo 

Muriel Kirkland 

Ruth Gordon 


Louise Troy 


Productions 


Conrad Bain 
Jason Robards 


Sohn Glennon 


Nina Foch 
Barbara Lord 
Robert Morris 


MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


John Cassavetes 
Hume Cronyn 


Robert Cummings 


Cecil B. DeMille 
Kirk Douglas 


John Ericson 


Betty Field 
Frances Fuller 
Marcia Henderson 
Sterling Holleway 
Irja Jensen 
Jennifer Jones 


Grace Kelly 
Sam Levene 
Michael Lewin 


John Lupton 


Catalogue on Request 


245 West 52nd Street, New York 19, New Yerk 


Margaret Lindsay 


Stephen McNally 


Thelma Ritter 
Rosalind Russell 
Ezra Stone 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
Lucile Watson 


Barton MacLane 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 

Pat O’Brien 
Cathy O’Donnell 
William Powell 


Circle 7-2630 
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Mona Vangsaa and Henning Kronstam as the courtesan and poet in 
the Royal Danish Ballet production of George Balanchine’s La Son- 


ARTHUR 
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nambula, one of the works to be seen during the company’s first visit 


Ma 


to this country, beginning September 16 with an engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. For additional pictures and 
features on the company, see the Opera House section of this issue. 
Photograph by Arnold Eagle. 
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24 issues 


31 Viewing “A View from the Bridge” by Arthur Miller 


New 


33 A View from the Bridge, consisting of two one-act plays 


A Memory of Two Mondays and A View from the Bridge ov 
by Arthur Miller 
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15 The New Season: What’s in Store by Ward Morehouse 
Shakespeare and the Repertory Stage by Douglas Seale 
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The Phoenix: Prospect and Retrospect by Norris Houghton 
Stratford Shakespeare, Connecticut Style 
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We Present Alfred Hitchcock by Ernest Havemann 
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First Call for International Theatre Month 
Famous American Theatres 

“My Ten Favorite Plays” by Luctus Beebe 
Actors Studio by Maurice Zolotow 


Opera House 


Blithe Spirit and Bournonville Bounce by Walter Terry 
Ballet’s Bruhn, a Rare Bird by Emily Coleman 
Reflections on the Royal Danish Ballet by Jerome Robbins 
A Boost for Regional Ballet by Anatole Chujoy 
American Ballet Abroad by Emily Coleman 


jitors cannot assu 


ly at 1421 East Main Street 


Departments 


4 Calendar 
9 Books 
12 Offstage 


Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin N 0) » H A ie i A 

84 Letters . 
NOTE: Due to printers error pages 46 and 51 = - nd F U M - 
were transposed in August play Waiting for 


Godot. 
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PuBLICATION OFFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. made tn Pars by 
EpiTorIAL AND ADVERTISING OrrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N, Y. 


issues, $15.00. 


CircuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. mM O NM Y 7 j | 
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| Calendar 


BROADWAY 


That quiescent period after the summer months 
and before the opening of the new theatre season 
is not completely void. A fair number of attrac- 
tions remaining from last season’s vigorous cycle, 
and yet earlier ones, hold forth in the Broadway 
houses. 


Among the musicals, My Fair Lady continues 
as the number-one hit, with book by G. B. Shaw 
(Pygmalion), adapted by Alan J. Lerner, who 
also has provided the lyrics; music by Frederick 
Loewe, and a cast headed by Julie Andrews and 
Rex Harrison (Mark Hellinger, 1655 Broadway) 
Ako current are: The Most Happy Fella (Impe- 
rial, 249 W. 45th St.), Frank sser’s musical 
version of They Knew What They Wanted, with 
Robert Weede as the Italian ranch owner and Jo 
Sullivan as his mail-order bride; Mr. Wonderful 
(Broadway, 1681 Broadway), with Sammy Davis, 
Jr. playing a performer who is afraid of achieving 
success; and New Faces of °56 (Barrymore, 24 
W. 47th St.), another edition in Leonard Sill- 
man’s revue series featuring, among others, T. C 
Jones, Jane Connell and Billie Hayes. 


Long-run musicals from earlier seasons are 
Damn Yankees (46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.), in 
which the devil and his siren-helper win a fan- 
tastic pennant race for the Washington Senators ; 
Fanny (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.), the Marcel 
Pagnol trilogy about life on the Marseilles water- 
front ; and The Pajama Game (St. James, 246 W 
44th St.), about love and labor relations in a 
pajama factory. 


Four dramatic shows expected to remain in 
town for the new season are: The Diary of Anne 
Frank—winner ef all the major drama awards last 
time around (Pulitzer, Critics Circle, and An- 
toinette Perry), with Susan Strasberg as the young 
— irl approaching adolescence while her 
amily, headed by Joseph Schildkraut, hides out 
from the Nazis in Holland (Cort, 138 W. 48th 
St.); A Hatful of Rain (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th 
St.), dealing with a narcotics addict and his preg- 
nant wife; Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Tennessee 
Williams’ long-run drama about a dying Missis- 
sippi plantation owner for whose estate his un- 
happy offspring are contending (Morosco, 217 W. 
45th St.) ; and Middle of the Night, the May-De- 
cember romance, starring Edward G. Robinson 
(ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.). 


Several lighter offerings which planned to keep 
their doors open are: The Matchmaker, wit 
Ruth Gordon im the title role of Thornton Wild- 
er’s stylish farce about a merchant from Yonkers 
and his quest for a bride (Royale, 242 W. 45th 
St.); No Time for Sergeants, a dramatization of 
the Mac Hyman book about a well-meaning hill- 
billy congenially snafuing the Air Force (Alvin, 
250 W. 52nd St.); Fallen Angels, the vintage Noel 
Coward drawing-room piece converted to farce 
(Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.) ; and Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, George Axelrod’s satiric 
comedy about a movie fan magazine writer who 
becomes a Hollywood bigwig in Faustian fashion 
(Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.). 


OPENINGS 
Inherit the Wind—the hit a. based on the 


famous “‘monkey trial’’ reopens tember 14 at 
the National Theatre, 208 W. 41st Bt 


PRE-BROADWAY TRYOUTS 


The Apple Cart—the George Bernard Shaw 
comedy starring Maurice Evans at the Shubert 
in New Haven, September 26-29. 


Auntie Mame—the play based on the Patrick 
Dennis novel will bring Rosalind Russell back to 
Broadway after a tryout tour to include the 


Wilmington (Del.) Playhouse, September 22- 
October 1. 


Harbor Lights—Norman Vane’s drama which 
will star Linda Darnell in New Haven, Septem- 


ber 12-15, and in Boston September 17 for two 
weeks. 


Li’l Abner—the musical production based on 
the comic strip at the National Theatre in Wash- 
ington, September 17 for two weeks. 


_ The Loud Red Patrick—the John Boruff drama- 

tization of the novel starring Arthur Kennedy 
and David Wayne in Wilmington, September 13, 
and Philadelphia, September 17 


Sixth Finger in a Five-Finger Glove—the Scott 
| comedy in Boston the week of Septem- 
er 


Too Late the Phalarope—the play based on the 
Alan Paton novel with Barry Sullivan and Finlay 


Currie in leading roles in Boston, September 20- 
October 6 


4 


of the Theatre Arts 


OFF BROADWAY 


Indicating the surging strength of theatre away 
from Broadway, several productions off the beaten 
track, held over from last season, were expected 
to survive the summer heat. They are: Circle in 
the Square’s solid success, O’Neil’s The Ice- 
man Cometh, and Theatre de Lys’ record-break- 
ing tenant, the Kurt Weill-Marc Blitzstein musi- 
cal play The Threepenny Opera. On the banks 
of the East River the outdoor Shakespeare festival 
carries on through September 7 with an adapta- 
tion of Twelfth Night. Performances are given 
Thursday and Friday nights, and are free to the 
public. 

A recent arrival is the musical comedy, The 
World Is My Oyster by Lorenzo Fuller and Carley 
Mills, presented with an all-Negro cast at the 
Actor’s Playhouse. 


September openings include an appearance of 
the Max Reinhardt theatre of Vienna (Theatre in 
der Josefstadt) at the Barbizon-Plaza_ Theatre. 
The group will present the comedy Rendezvous in 
Vienna in German, September 4-13. An auspicious 
beginning for the new season at the downtewn 
Phoenix Theatre will be its production of Saint 
Joan starring Siobhan McKenna. The Shaw 
drama was played last month at the Sanders The- 
atre, Cambridge, with Miss McKenna in the 
title role. 


TOURING SHOWS 


The road, like Broadway, has cooled off, and 
business in theatres around the country is picking 
up for the long winter haul. Long-run musicals 
and several of last season’s dramatic and comedy 
hits head the list of traveling shows. 


IN CHICAGO, Silk Stockings opened July 25 for 
an indefinite run. A touring company of the 
comedy success No Time for Sergeants opens at 
the Erlanger Theatre September 13; and Agatha 
Christie’s Witness for the Prosecution stops at the 
Selwyn Theatre September 24 for an indefinite 
run. 

IN HOLLYWOOD, Judith Anderson and Gladys 
Cooper will appear in The Chalk Garden at the 
Huntington Hartferd on September 10. 
KANSAS CITY opens the doors of the Victoria 
Theatre September 19-22 for the traveling com- 
pany of Inherit the Wind. 

IN LOS ANGELES, The Boy Friend occupies the 
stage of the Philharmonic Auditorium through 
September 15, and possibly later. The Larry Parks 
company of The Teahouse of the August Moon 
opens at the Biltmore September 10 for a three- 
week return engagement. Prior to then the com- 
coer tours the valley area around the city. 
MILWAUKEE will be visited September 19-22 by 
Witness for the Prosecution. 

IN PORTLAND (ORE.), the civic auditorium 
will exhibit Inherit the Wind September 5-8. 


SAN FRANCISCO finds Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion on the stage of the Alcazar through Septem- 
ber 15. Damn Yankees is scheduled to hold forth 
at the Curran Theatre until September 29. 

IN SANTA BARBARA, the Lobero Theatre will 
entertain The Chalk Garden on September 6. 
SEATTLE during the week of September 10 finds 
Inherit the Wind at the Moore. 

IN ST. LOUIS the Kiel Auditorium will exhibit 
Inherit the Wind September 24-29. 
WASHINGTON (D. C.) finds a touring Pajama 


a at the National Theatre through Septem- 
eT 


SUMMER THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 


Avalon—Catalina Players. Lady Windemere’s Fan 
or Her Sad and Silent Secret; Hedda Gabler or 
Sorrow Shoots Straight ; Fifteen Years in a Drunk- 
ard’s Life or The Rum-Wrecked Rogue; Caste or 
Blood Will Tell; Under the Gaslights or Shadows 
and Silver Linings; Fashion or Life in New York; 
rotated nightly through September 12. 


COLORADO 


Cripple Creek—Imperial Hotel. After Dark or 
Pardon for a Price, through September 8. 


CONNECTICUT 


Farmington—Oval - in - the - Grove. The Tender 
Trap, through September 8. Stratford—American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre. The Taming of the 
Shrew, King John and Measure for Measure, in 
repertory through September 9. Wallingford— 
Oakdale Musical Theatre. The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, through September 8; The Seven 
Year Itch, September 10-15. 


The Playwrignts company presents 


Thomas GOMEZ 
Marjorie STEELE 
Alex NICOL 
in the ELIA KAZAN 


Production of 


Cat 


on a Hot Tin oof 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
Scenery & gr JO MIELZINER 
® Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
MOROSCO, W. 45St. © Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed., Sat. 


YOUR 


RESTAURANT 


’ EST MUSICALS 
oF THE THTUR {ZaTtRs0H rey, 


JULIE 


HARRISON ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITIC PRIZE MUSICAI 


TPIS, 


ANLEY 


HOLLOWAY * NESBITT 


ROBER TE 
Alr-Cond. MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of 
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te New Offer to Theatr . 
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ANY ONE of These 
Big Value Books... 


Mir 


Lover. 


« 
. 
e 


ANY ONE 


(in pub. ed.) 


(in pub. ed.) 


Your Choice of Any One of These BIG-VALUE BOOKS: 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES, 
Edited by Tom Prideaux— 
Brings the full history of the 
theatre to life from ancient 
times to modern Broadway. 
Over 650 big pictures and bril- 
liant commentary from LIFE 
Magazine's rich archives. If- 
cludes the greatest plays in his- 
tory from Antigone to South 
Pacific. Presents hundreds of 
the greatest stars in their most 
exciting roles: the Barrymores, 
the Lunts, Olivier, Bankhead, 
Cornell, Hayes, and many 
more! (Publisher's Edition 
$7.50.) 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

MODERN AMERICAN HUMOR, 
Edited by Bennett Cerf — Hi- 


larious stories, poems, scenes 


You Enjoy All These Advantages by Joining the Fireside Theatre 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
now, you not only get any ONE 
value volumes described above, 


Club 
the big 


from plays, parodies compiled 
by Bennett Cerf. Almost 700 
rollicking pages, with draw- 
ings by Doug Anderson, com- 
bining the top wits of the past 
and present: Will Rogers, 
Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perel- 
man, Benchley, Runyon, etc. 
(Publisher's Edition $3.95.) 
MILTON CROSS’ COMPLETE 
STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
—Now in ONE BIG volume— 
all the information any listener 
needs to understand opera bet- 
ter and enjoy it more. Over 600 
pages packed with play-by-play 
descriptions of 72 famous 
operas. Covers plots, dialogue, 
all important arias. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

(Publisher's Edition $3.75.) 


the Season’’ by LIFE), and Pulitzer Prize Win- 
ner, Arthur Miller's brand-new hit A View From 
The Bridge, Damn Yankees, Inherit the Wind, 
Diary of Ann Frank and No Time for Sergeants! 


of These Big Hit 
Broadway Plays 


‘goo 


. to new members who 


join now and agree to ac- 
cept as few as four Selec- 
tions during the coming year. 


VALUE up to $10.60 in Publisher's Editions! 


ey \ ' a 


PLUS Any One of These Top Broadway Hit Plays: 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON, by John Patrick—Winner of 
SIX top awards, including the Pul- 
itzer Prize, and Drama Critics 
Award Hilariously funny, a sheer 
reading delight. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) 


PLAIN AND FANCY, by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman — Sock musical 
smash! The tender and mirth-filled 
story of life and love in a quaint 
Amish Village. ‘‘Year’s Best Musical’’ 
—George Jean Nathan. 

(Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE BAD SEED, by Marwell Ander- 
son—The controversial shocker about 
an angelic-looking little girl who is 
a born killer! “‘A fourteen carat, 
fifteen-below chiller.’’"—Kerr, N. Y 
Herald Tribune. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) 


BUS STOP, by William Inge — The 
Pulitzer Prize winner’s latest hit 
about a cowboy who chases a pretty 
night club singer until she catches 
him. ‘Best Comedy of The Season” 
—LIFE Magazine. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, by 
George S. Kaufman and Howard 
Teichmann—How a middle-aged Cin- 
derella turns a few shares of stock 
into a fortune and wins a portly 
Prince Charming. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE DESPERATE HOURS, by Joseph 
Hayes — Imagine a house just like 
yours seized as a hide-out by three 
killers and a family like yours 
held as their captives! ‘‘Top-most 
thriller of many mene 
man, N. Y News.’ (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-9 
575 Medison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me—for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION— 
the BIG VALUE Book AND the Hit Play I have indi- 
cated below, and enroll me as a member. I may return 


but also any one of the six hit plays described 
at right — BOTH for just ONE DOLLAR! 
We make this generous offer to introduce 
you to America’s only theatre book club, 
and to acquaint you with the savings and 
pleasures you will enjoy as a member. 

Enhances Your Appreciation of the Theatre: 
As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT 
of a new hit play in book form, every month, as 


both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me “‘Curtain Time” in advance 
of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they 
open on Broadway as possible. 


Write Here Title 
OF Big Valeo Book yee wet 5.ncccce-csce. ccsccsescssscccoscoscvsescce» eooresssencece 


Write Here Title 
of Hit Play you want: 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to ‘Curtain 
Time,’” which describes each selection in 
advance, You need accept as few as four selec- 
tions a year at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus 
a few cents postage — even though the same 
play sells everywhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in 
publisher's edifions! 


soon after it opens on Broadway as possible. You 
learn about the new plays scene by scene; re-read 
them at your leisure; discuss them with author 
ity; build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 
Proven Hits: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, t/lustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits as: the smash thriller Desperate 
Hours, Bus Stop (named the ‘Best Comedy of 
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Send No Money: The coupon will bring you 
your choice of any one of the big books AND 
the hit play of your choice, both for only $1.00. 
If not elighted, return both books in 10 days 
and your membership will be cancelled. Other- 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage, and 
keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-9 
575 Madison Ave., New York 2%, N.Y. 


—=— = <= << <<< sa ann 


Please Print Plainly) 


Street and Numbev....... 


Zone 
(if any) 
(Offer good in Continental U. S. A. only) 





Host John C. Bruno and Audrey Hepburn 


"If you want a good steak dinner go to the | 


Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


"For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


"Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 


Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


“Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil." 

Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno’s 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ®@ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF awa 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Head 


ACTING + RADIO 
DIRECTING + TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company—260 Shows 
Annually 


B. F. A. and M. F. A, Degrees 


Elizabeth Capwell, Registrar 


Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Weshingien Coster Barron Amphitheatre. The 
Fujiwara a saeayy sored of Tokyo in The Mi- 
ong ay adame Butterfly, through Septem- 
ber 3. 


ILLINOIS 


Highland Park—Tenthouse Theatre. Another Part 
of the Forest, September 3; Wedding Breakfast, 
September 11 


MAINE 


Ogunquit—Ogunquit Playhouse. Beatrice Lillie in 
Beasop’s Fables, opens September 3. 


MARYLAND 


Lutherville—Hilltop Theatre. Bus Stop, through 
September 2; The Rainmaker, September 4-9; 
The Fourposter, September 11-16. Olney—Olney 
Theatre. The Old Boy, through September 3 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hyannis, Cape Cod— ll Cod Melody Tent 
Kismet, through Septem 3. Orleans, Cape 
Cod—Orleans Arena Theatre. Three Men on a 
Herse, ae September 1; Kind Sir, Septem- 
ber 11-15. 


MICHIGAN 


Augusta—Barn Theatre. 4, Streetcar Named De- 
—, on September Will Success Spoil 

Hunter?, September jo Manistee—Manis- 
—y hee Theatre. Bg Solid Gold cores 
through September 3; The Fourposter, September 
5-9. Junior Theatre— The Wizard of Oz, Septem- 
ber 1; The City Mouse and the Country Mouse 
Puppet show), September 8. Saugatuck—Red 
Barn Theatre. The Seven Year Itch, through 
September 8 


MINNESOTA 


Excelsior—Old Log Theatre. Duet for Two 
Hands, opeus September 5 


NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook—Foothill Playhouse. The Tender 
Trap, through September 8; Dial ‘“‘M” for Mur- 
der, September 12-22. Haddonfield — Camden 
County Music Circus. High Button Shoes, chrengh 
September 2; Kiss Me, Kate, September 3-9; 
Can-Can, September 10-16. Lambertville — St 
— Terrell’s Music Circus. Can-Can, through 
eptember 4 


NEW YORK 


Bellport — Gateway Theatre. Tobacco Road, 
through September 1; The Moon Is Blue, Sep- 
tember 4-8. Blauvelt Rockland County Play- 
house. The Tender Trap, through September 3 
North Tonawanda—Niagara Melody Pair. South 
Pz ‘ific, through September 9. Skaneateles—F inger 
Lakes Lyric Circus. Plain and Fancy, through 
September 9. Westbury, Long Island—Westbury 
Music Fair. South Pacific, opens September 3. 


OHIO 


Canal Fulton—Canal Fulton Summer Theatre 
Tea and Sympathy, through September 2; Festi- 
val, September 4-9. Columbus—Stadium Theatre 
Point of No Return, through September 4; Of 
Thee I Sing, ei 8-19. Toledo—Toledo Zoo 
Amphitheatre. September 1, 9; King 
Lear, Se tember 2: ey he fer Measure, Sep- 
tember Ado About a Sep- 
ee oad 4; "Love's Labour’s September 

Comedy of Errors, September yp All’s Well 
That Ends Well, September 8. Yellow Springs— 
saew Area Theatre. King Lear, September 1, 
. 9; Hamlet, September 2; All’s Well That Ends 
Wall, September 3; Love’s Labour’s Lost, Sep- 
tember 4; Comedy of Errors, September 5; 
Measure for Measure, September 7; Much Ado 
About Nothing, September 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Boiling Springs—Allenberry Playhouse. The Land 
Is ae. through September 1; The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court-Martial, tember 3-8; Fallen An- 
gels,  Septemaae 10-22: Suds in Your Eye, opens 
a ber 24. Canonsburg—Little Lake Theatre 
airs of State, opens September 3; The Desper- 
ate Hours, opens September 10. Caledonia State 
Park — Totem Pole Playhouse. Tea and Sym- 
pathy, through September 1; Champagne Com- 
lex, September 3-8. Mount Gretna—Gretna 
“7 house. Anniversary Waltz, opens September 
. Irwin—White Barn Theatre. It’s a Wise Father, 
aA. September 10. Philadelphia—Valley Forge 
Music Fair. The King and I, opens September 3 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A, in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 

THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


“Have been in residence to produce a play at 
the Boston University Theatre. 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
NORMAN ASHTON, Directing 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
DAVID FFOLKES, Costume Design 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Speech 

ELLIOTT NORTON, Dramatic 


Literature 
BENJAMIN OREN, Music Theatre 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
PAUL ULANOWSKY, Music Theatre 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Green Crow 


Here is O’Casey—the self-styled “green crow” — 
writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s 
Bonfire. Four of his remarkable short stories are 
here, including The Star Jazzer. For those who 
know O’Casey’s work, this new book provides a 
new and valuable perspective. For others, 
THE GREEN CROW will introduce a pun- 
gent, sagacious writer—and more. As Brooks At- 
kinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 


320 pages $3.95 


SEAN O'CASEY 


Selected Plays 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers the most repre- 
sentative of his work: 


—The Plough and the Stars —The Silver Tassie 

—The Shadow of a Gunman — Within the Gates 

—Purple Dust —Time to Go 

— Bedtime Story —Juno and the Paycock 

—and O’Casey’s 1955-56 American triumph— Red Roses for Me 
Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gassner. 832 pages $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 

c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
TO ORDER THESE BOOKS, MAIL COUPON Please send me copies of the SELECTED PLAYS 

OF SEAN O’CASEY and copies of THE GRBEN 

CROW. I enclose $______ in check or money order. 


Name 
Addrese_ Se ee 
— ew 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for New Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 


Anniversary Waltz 
A Roomful of Roses 
The Seven Year Itch 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
Bus Stop 
King of Hearts Reclining Figure 
Red Roses for Me 
Teach Me How to Cry 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
{4 East 38th Street, New York (6 


DANCE BOOKS 


Current and out-of-print 
on all phases of dance. 


Free Catalogue on request. 


THE DANCE MART, Box 315, 
Midtown Station, 
New York 18, N.Y. 


(Publisher of Dance Mart Publications 
ond U.S. Representative for 
Cc. W. Beaumont editions.) 


“A MUSICAL LANDMARK FOR sapemagns ih 


>, ~~ 
FRANK LOESSER’S 


Musicol most 
THEY FEL 


i 
Storring ROBERT WEEDE 


_AIR-COND. \y LS MATS. WED. & SAT 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, WEST 45th ST 


“REVUE HIT OF 


THE YEAR.” 
om WALTER WINCHELL 
3 “*TERRIFICALLY 
FUNNY.” Hawkins, 
W. Tel. & Sun 


“HILARIOUS and ENCHANTING.” 
NOEL COWARD 


“A BOX OFFICE SMASH.” 
Leuis Sobol, Journal 


“FURIOUSLY FAST and FUNNY 
HIT.” Coleman, Mirror 


LEONARD 
SILLMAN’S 


NEW FACES ’56 


A NEW MUSICAL REVUE 


Air-Cond. ETHEL BARRYMORE Thea. West 47 St. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Warwick—Warwick Musical Theatre. Mister 
Roberts, through September 1; The Seven Year 
Itch, September 3-8; The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
September 10-15 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis—Theatre ‘‘12’’. Twelfth Night, Septem- 
ber 11-16. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Beach — Theatre-Go-Round. The Pink 
Poltergeist, through September 2; Champagne 
September 4-9. Williamsburg—Colenia! 


plex 
Williamsburg. Miss in Her Teens and The Mock 
Doctor, opens September 14. 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for November Calendar must be 
received by September 12) 


ALABAMA 


Mobile—Mobile Theatre Guild. The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court-Martial, September 12-14. 


CALIFORNIA 
Palo Alto—Palo Alto Community Theatre. The 
Rainmaker, September 13-15; 19-22. San Fran- 
cisco—Playhouse Repertory Company. The Man 
Who Corrupted Hadleyburg, through Septem- 


ber 15 
DELAWARE 


Dover—Dover Little Theatre. Champagne Com- 
lex, Grou September 2; Wuthering Heights, 
4 = 9. Newark—University of Delaware 

The Wizard ef Oz, September 28, 29. 


2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!” 


LAIN, JRL.-AMER. 


NATIONAL COMPANY . ON TOUR 


“A HUMDINGER!” york. 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 

Que WILSON * 


JACOB’S PILLOW 
DANCE FESTIVAL 


Lee, Mass. 


Where the Ten Leading 
Dancers of the Royal Danish 
Ballet made their U.S. Debut. 


“The hub and mecca of danc- 
ing in North America.” 


Time Magazine 


“Largest dance event of the 
summer season, and one of 
the most important of our 
native institutions.” 


N.Y. Times 


“One of the most important 
of American artistic institu- 
tions.” 


Variety 


For information on 1957 season 
of school and festival, write 


TED SHAWN, DIRECTOR 


Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or al- 
lied fields. 
CELEBRITY SERVICE 
INTERNATIONAL 


ontact 
BOOK 


Trade directory for the 
entertainment industry 


Stage, Radio, Screen, Television, 

Publicity, Producers, Publishers, 

Newspapers, Sports, Nightclubs, 
Theaters, Hotels, Airlines. 


NEW YORK - HOLLYW6OD - PARIS 
LONDON - ROME 


$900 
Doubleday Bookshop, 655 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


cepies may be 
ordered now. 
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Shakespeare Takes the Stage 


Theatre for Shakespeare by Alfred 
Harbage. (University of Toronto 
Press, 118 pp., $3.50) 

This little volume, comprising lec- 
tures delivered in 1954-55 at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, is a welcome 
addition to both scholarship and 
criticism and is especially valuable 
as a contribution to the practical 
problem of staging Shakespearean 
drama in the English-speaking the- 
atre. 

Harvard's distinguished Shake- 
spearean scholar takes issue with 
the tradition of “scenic elaboration 
and gorgeousness” which was started 
by Victorian actor-managers (such 
as Irving and Beerbohm-Tree) and 
which continues to prevail here and 
in England. In this context, he 
rightly takes note of the Katharine 
Hepburn As You Like It (this in the 
teeth of the Shakespeare Quarterly 
writer who welcomed that produc- 
tion). Dr. Harbage also animadverts 
briefly but justifiably against the 
“director-dictators” who use the 
plays as springboards for an aggres- 
sive experimentalism that serves the 
egotism of the stage czar far more 
than it serves Shakespeare. 

Finally, and most perceptively, Dr. 
Harbage treats the paradox that has 
intruded itself into the most approv- 
able mode of staging the plays, that 
is, the more-or-less-Elizabethan man- 
ner which William Poel introduced 
and which the productions of Gran- 
ville-Barker and Bridges-Adams bet- 
tered. That paradox is admirably 
stated by the author: “But if we 
stage them as they were staged in 
the first place, we will be staging 
them in an archaeological fashion, 
and they were not staged in the first 
place in an archaeological fashion. 
Hence, to stage them correctly is to 
stage them incorrectly.” 

Wisely, then, the author trains his 
scholarly sights on the vexed ques- 
tion of Elizabethan staging, with a 
view to finding guidance. No one in 
America is, of course, better qualified 
to discuss the subject, and I don’t 
believe there is a brief treatment 
anywhere in the literature to com- 
pare with the two chapters, “Eliza- 
bethan Guidance in the Staging” 
and “Elizabethan Guidance in the 
Presentation.” In a thoroughly reli- 
able and illuminating manner the 
author discusses the method of lo- 
cating the action on Shakespeare’s 
open stage, the degree to which 
there was, or could be, central stag- 
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ing in Elizabethan amphitheatres 
(such as The Swan and The Globe), 
the use of gallery scenes, the stage 
picture or “theatrical image,” and 
the acting. 

Professor Harbage arrives care- 
fully but quite definitely at his views 
on Elizabethan theatrical art. These 
are that “nearly the whole of Eliza- 
bethan drama was staged upon a 
bare and level platform against a 
neutral background,” that the stage 
was truly one of “scene unlimited” 
or of unlimited make-believe, that 
the speech of Elizabethan actors was 
not necessarily more rapid than the 
speech of our present-day actors, 
that act divisions in the Elizabethan 
texts did not necessarily indicate in- 
termissions (most plays were con- 
structed for continuous presentation 
like our motion pictures) and that 
there is more need in present-day 
productions for pauses between 
scenes than for intermissions be- 
tween acts. No less intelligently con- 
sidered are the comments on the 
staging of battle scenes, the manage- 
ment of Elizabethan jesting and the 
displays of sexual allure prevalent 
on our stage but unintended by 
Shakespeare, who wrote the femi- 
nine parts for boy actors. 


On the basis of these and other 
observations actors, producers and 
stage directors could well pursue 
more reliable practices in Shake- 
spearean production than prevail 
anywhere in the English-speaking 
countries. The author concludes with 
a chapter of proposals for a subsi- 
dized Shakespeare theatre with the 
proper emphasis on a large platform, 
on the very simplest scenery and, 
above all, on the actors. The money 
to be expended upon this enterprise 
would be spent on the foregoing, 
“upon salaries, and upon many in- 
stead of a few,” rather than upon 
buildings and “scenic and musical 
accessories.” The actors would form 
a permanent company without stars; 


Study! Per orm! 


ACTORS 


MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir 


107 West 46th Street, N.Y. C. * PL. 7-8147 


they would go into training in the 
spring, using more rehearsal time 
than is customary today, and would 
come out in the fall with three per- 
fectly prepared productions of a 
history play, a comedy and a 
tragedy. 

But the book is not yet over for 
the author and his readers. There 
are excellent things to be found in 
the appendices, “The Role of the 
Shakespearean Producer” and “Eliza- 
bethan Acting.” The latter is indeed 
a highly important review of evidence 
which leads the author to conclude 
with all the force of his authority 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Approved by U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for Non-Immigrant 
Foreign Students 


Fall Term October | 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N.Y. 


NEW 
PLAY 
COLLECTION 


ON 
STAGE 
TONIGHT 


Four One-Act 

Plays 
Distinctive plays of proven merit and wide appeal 
for stage, for study, for reading enjoyment. Easy- 


to-achieve casting requirements. By C. H. Keeney. 
Write for details 


)) stat TONIGHT 


ACTING 
CLASSES 


Fall Semester Starts Oct. 1, 1956 


OFF-B’WAY PRODUCTIONS 


Daytime-Evening Classes 
Registration: 2-4, 6-7 P.M. 


® Scene Showcase for Producers 


and Agents‘ ® Touring Units 
® Tryouts of New Plays 





its 


B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


PT 


Are you a professional actor? 
Or a student actor? 


Then you will want to read 
ACTORS FORUM, a new monthly pub- 


lication. Editor: Emmett Groseclose, 


fr 


author of “Subsidization of the Arts.” 


ACTORS FORUM is serious, independent, 
and challenging. 

ACTORS FORUM secks to clarify the 
issues behind such questions as these: 
Can governmental subsidy drastically 
reduce unemployment in show busi- 
ness? Should the government own 
theaters, TV-radio stations and movie 
studios? Should actors get a college 
degree in dramatics? Will employ- 
ment opportunities increase for 
Negro actors and other Negro 
entertainers? What benefits are 
there for an actor in financing 
his own off-Broadway produc- 
tion? Is there a permanent 
unemployment crisis for ac- 
tors, dancers, singers, and 

other performers? 


Subscribe to ACTORS FORUM now so that 
you will not miss a single issue. 


one year $2 
two yeors $3 


If subscribing by check or money order, please 
make payable to Emmett Groseclose and mail to 


ACTORS FORUM 
Box 164 
Planetarium Station 
New York 24, New York 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE THEATRE OF AUGUSTIN 
DALY 
Marvin Felham 5.00 
THE DRAMATIC IMAGINATION 
(reissue) 
Robert E. Jones 
THE KABUKI THEATRE 
Earle Ernst 
COSTUMES & STYLES 
Henry H. Hansen 
IN SEARCH OF DIAGHILEV 
Richard Buckle 
THE NEW BORZOI BOOK 
OF BALLETS 
Rosalyn Krokover 6.00 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


and all the suasion of his tidy schol- 
arship that Elizabethan acting was 
“formal.” The art of acting no doubt 
improved as the theatre of the pe- 
riod advanced, but the advance was 
“simply an improvement in formal 
acting—an increase in grace, in re- 
straint, in mastery of the stylized 
gesture, and above all, in the clear, 
musical, and expressive reading of 
lines.” 


Professor Harbage is _ superbly 
right, for instance, when he reminds 
us that the distinction between “nat- 
ural” and “formal” acting is not that 
the one is emotional and the other 
unemotional acting. Nor is it true 
that the one is unconventional and 
the other conventional: “Both are 
conventional, but the natural actor 
simplifies and exaggerates within a 
wide range of choice, whereas the 
formal actor simplifies and exagger- 
ates by prescription.” 

There is no more proper way of 
my concluding a review of this book, 
one of the authors most modest pub- 
lications, than to reaffirm my admi- 
ration for Alfred Harbage and all 
his works. 

—John Gassner 


The Dramatic Imagination by Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones. A reprint of the 
essays on theatre by one of its fa- 
mous figures. (Theatre Arts Books, 
157 pp., $2.75) 

Form and Idea in Modern Theatre 
by John Gassner. A review and eval- 
uation of theoretical foundations and 
fundamental practices of the stage; 
a discussion of the problem of real- 
istic versus antirealistic modes of 
modernism, by the noted theatre 
critic. Illustrated and indexed. (Dry- 
den, 290 pp., $4.50) 

North Carolina Drama, edited by 
Richard Walser. Ten short plays, 
written by North Carolinians about 
themselves, together with a long in- 
troduction which traces the history 
of drama in the Tar Heel state 
through the past two hundred years. 
(Garrett & Massie, 229 pp., $4) 

Report on Blacklisting by John 
Cogley. A two-volume study, under- 
written by the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, about the hearings on Commu- 
nist activity and blacklisting prac- 
tices, as they affect the movie indus- 
try, as well as radio and television. 
Indexed. (Meridian, Vol. I, 312 pp.; 
Vol. II, 287 pp.; each $1.25) 

Television and Radio by Giraud 
Chester and Garnet R. Garrison. A 
survey of the history of radio and 
television, their social and educa- 
tional aspects, and an analysis of 
broadcasting skills. Illustrated and 
indexed. Second edition. (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 652 pp., $6.50) 


Music Theatre, Incorporat- 


ed, takes pleasure in offering 


for semi- professional and 


amateur production the fol- 
lowing musical hits: 


BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 


CALL ME MADAM 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 


GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES 


THE GIRL IN PINK 
TIGHTS 


GUYS AND DOLLS 
HIGH BUTTON SHOES 
KISMET 
WHERE'S CHARLEY? 


WISH YOU WERE HERE 


All rehearsal and performance 
materials (including chorus and 
principal vocals, scripts, speak- 
ing sides and full or modified 
orchestrations or piano arrange- 
ments) are available for all pro- 
ductions. 


For availability and terms 


contact: 


MUSIC THEATRE, 


INCORPORATED 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
Circle 6-9858 
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ere lo oking 


for people who 
like to draw” 


BY ALBERT DORNE 


Famous Magazine Illustrator 


D° YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 

America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

‘Too many people miss a wonder- 
ful career in art—simply because 
they don’t think they have taleut. 
But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get 
started. Like these— 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans. 
Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art—even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency 
in the South—and has a future as 
big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Once con- 
vinced that she had the makings of 
an artist —she started to study 
nights, at home. Soon she was of- 
fered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant 
art director of a big buying office. 
Today, she holds an even better 
job drawing full color fashion illus- 
trations. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 


John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 


gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department of a major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 


A great-grandmother in Newark, 
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Ohio, decided to use her spare 
time to study painting. Recently, 
she had her first local “one man” 
show—where she sold thirty-two 
water colors and five oil paintings. 
Now she happily looks forward 
to many vigorous, money-making 
years in art. 

A salesgirl in West Virginia who 
liked to draw gota job as an artist, 
later became advertising manager 
of the best store in Charleston. A 
married man with three children 

unhappy in a dead-end job 
switched to a great new career in 
art. Now he’s one of the happiest 
men you'll ever meet! 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


A cowboy from Miles City, Mon- 
tana, yearned to be an artist. With 
our help—he began to draw pic- 
tures for local fairs. To his amaze- 
ment, he won two first ribbons and 
two other prizes. Today, he has a 
very profitable business painting 
portraits of people all over the 
country from photographs that 
they send to him through the mail. 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to trade places with these 
happy artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 


We want to help you find out if 
you have the talent for a fascinat- 
ing money-making art career (part 
time or full time). We'll be glad to 
send you our remarkably reveal- 
ing 8-page talent test. Thousands 
of people formerly paid $1 for this 
test. But now we'll send it to you 


free—if you sincerely like to draw. 


No obligation. But act at once. 
Simply mail the coupon provided 
at right to Famous Artists Schools, 
Studio 107-K, Westport, Conn. 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


ALBERT DORNE NORMAN ROCKWELL 


ROBERT FAWCETT BEN STAHL 


sence renege rom 


DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGGS 


Rc eee ree Ee rae 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 107-K, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 


PLEASE PRINT) 











Theatre Arts Books 


The Dramatic Imagination 


by ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
introduction by JOHN MASON BROWN 


“Keep in your souls some images of 
magnificence,” Robert Edmond Jones says 
to actors in The Dramatic Imagination, 
but it is soon apparent that he is speaking 
to all theatré artists and to audiences as 
well. 


Throughout a long career in the pro- 
fessional theatre, Jones never lost a 
mystic faith in the holiness of art. His 
memorable settings were fired by the 
belief that theatre could heighten life, 
coujd convey “excitement, a high rare 
mood, a conception of greatness.” This 
beok, already considered something of a 
classic, is his radiant testament of that 
belief. 


Whether Jones is describing “the mir- 
acle of incarnation” which is great acting 
or the practical problems of scene design 
or lighting, whether he is recalling a 
wondrous experience in an empty Pitts- 
burgh theatre, these pages have what 
John Mason Brown calls in his introduc- 
tion “the quickening touch of radiance.” 


“Warmly intuitive, poetic, exciting...” 
—The New Yorker. 


“What he believed and imagined about 
the place of the theatre in the life of the 
spirit comes forth clearly, for all to know, 
in the rare and beautiful writing of The 
Dramatic Imagination.” 


—Kenneth Macgowan, 
Educational Theatre Journal 


$2.75 


Please send me the above checked book 


for wieciy 1 werigee see 
For N.Y.C. please add 3% sales tax. 


Se a 


. 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street 


12 


New York 14, N. Y. 


Change-of-Pace Producer 

Now that the new season is both 
officially and actually upon us, we 
venture to make one slightly timor- 
ous prediction: Last season’s busiest 
producer, Kermit Bloomgarden, plans 
to be one of this season’s less active 
producers. Bloomgarden, you may 
recall, was off and running last fall 
with the presentation of three major 
productions within a period of seven 
weeks—A View from the Bridge, The 
Diary of Anne Frank and The Lark. 
Then, after catching his breath 
briefly, he coproduced his first ven- 
ture in the musical theatre, The 
Most Happy Fella, in the spring. 

This spate of activity was not in- 
tentional on Bloomgarden’s part, and 
he hopes to be sufficiently alert in 
the future to prevent its happening 
again. It is not, he feels, the ideal 
situation in which a producer can 
find himself. 

Anne Frank originally had been 
planned for the 1954-55 season but 
Garson Kanin, who was scheduled to 
direct it, found that his work sched- 
ule wouldn’t permit him to do it 
then. Bloomgarden, whose admira- 
tion for Kanin amounts to a steady 
state of awe-stricken amazement, 
had no hesitation about deciding to 
hold off production until Kanin would 
be available. Similarly The Lark had 
been earmarked for the 1954-55 sea- 
son but then Julie Harris got preg- 
nant. 

“You couldn’t have a pregnant 
Joan,” Bloomgarden says, quite rea- 
sonably, in explaining why this play, 
too, was held over until the follow- 
ing season. 

But when the fall of 1955 arrived, 
Bloomgarden’s postponements caught 
up with him. He had to rush ahead 
with both Anne Frank and The Lark 
before his rights to them expired. 
Meanwhile he had acquired Arthur 
Miller’s two short plays and wanted 
to do them early in the season. The 
consequence was that he found him- 
self producing three plays almost 
simultaneously. 

He had a commuting schedule that 
would have bowled over the most 
blasé traveler. While the Miller plays 
were trying out in Boston and Anne 
Frank was in Philadelphia, Bloom- 


garden also was casting The Lark 
in New York, so he jumped between 
the three towns two and three times 
a day. “I actually enjoyed the pres- 
sure,” he says, “I found that I func- 
tioned ten times better than before. 
The little problems remained little 
and the big problems were handled 
very well.” 

He was also supposed to be audi- 
tioning people for The Most Happy 
Fella at the same time, and he is 
very grateful that his coproducer for 
the musical, Lynn Loesser, and the 
show’s musical director, Herbert 
Greene, were able to do it without 
him. 

After that hectic and rewarding 
season, Bloomgarden anticipates 
1956-57 as a season in which he may 
be satisfied with a single production, 
Arch Oboler’s Night of the Auk. All 
of his other new things are at least 
a year away, he says. 

“I'd love to know that I could do 
an average of two scripts a year,” 
he remarked recently. “But the 
writer is not a machine. He writes 
when he comes up with an idea. And 
a producer has nothing to produce 
until the writer has written.” 
Upbeat and Offbeat 

It’s possible that the busiest pro- 
ducer of the 1956-57 season may be 
Michael Myerberg. Myerberg, who 
prodded Waiting for Godot into a 
succés d’estime last spring, thinks 
the theatre is in an upbeat period 
and he plans to rise with it, although, 
as usual, his offerings will be decid- 
edly offbeat. His agenda includes The 
Ballad of Baby Doe, the John La- 
touche-Douglas Moore folk opera (al- 
though the word “opera” will never 
pass the producer’s lips in describing 
it), which had its premiére in Cen- 
tral City, Colorado, this summer; a 
musical about a millionaire man- 
darin and his efforts to marry off his 
thirteen daughters, called, aptly 
enough, Thirteen Daughters, which 
had its premiére in Hawaii in July; 
and yet another musical that might 
bring Tony Martin to Broadway. He 
is also hopeful of works from Samuel 
Beckett, who wrote Godot, and Jean 
Cocteau, either one of whom ought 
to satisfy Myerberg’s taste for the 
untrammeled. And there is still Wait- 
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ing for Godot, which he plans to re- 
vive annually to keep the palates of 
argumentative intellectuals whetted. 


Weatherman 


Like everyone else, we allot a cer- 
tain portion of our busy day to 
brooding about opera, and now we 
find, thanks to Chandler Cowles, that 
we can include a variety of tangen- 
tial items in our consideration of 
the subject. For instance, there is 
the matter of the weather. It never 
had occurred to us that the weather, 
which takes the rap for everything 
else, could also be burdened with the 
problems of opera. But Cowles, who 
is general manager of the N.B.C. 
Opera Company, thinks there is a 
direct connection. 


The weather, he says, is a strong 
contributing factor to the dearth of 
good operas in English. “That’s be- 
cause the English can’t sing,” he said 
recently. “They never see the sun, so 
they sit huddled inside in their cold 
houses and think. This produces ex- 
cellent work in the introspective 
arts like poetry. The Italians have a 
glorious sun, so they make love and 
sing about it and don’t have to 
think.” 


Well, that explains Shakespeare, 
but it certainly doesn’t account for 
Dante. He probably had to pull down 
the shades before he could knock 
out The Divine Comedy. While he 
was at it, Cowles also straightened 
out poetry in a manner that ought 
to be a relief to a great many peo- 
ple. The opera company official, who 
was exposed to education at Yale, 
asserts that, “It ain’t poetry if you 
don’t understand it.” e. e. cummings, 
get away from my door. 


Actress to Architect 


Say what, you will about this de- 
partment, you can’t deny that we 
have a gallant streak in us. Mary 
Orr, the lovely actress and play- 
wright who is, beyond all that, also 
Mrs. Reginald Denham, recently 
passed on to Whitney Bolton, the 
critic and columnist, some provoca- 
tive thoughts about the construction 
of the new theatres that New York 
may actually get in the next few 
years. Bolton noted that Miss Orr 
might have addressed her thoughts 
to her typewriter and gotten a check 
from THEATRE ARTS for them, but 
that instead, she had addressed them 
to him—who could only offer her 
“thanks and a_ blushing, warm 
glance.” 


Just to show how far a kind deed 
can go, we have found Miss Orr’s 
suggestions so interesting that we 
have taken the liberty of passing 
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on to you what she passed on to Mr. 
Bolton, to whom we offer thanks and 
a warm glance, but we're darned if 
we'll blush. 

It is Miss Orr’s contention that 
these new theatres doubtless will be 
as modern as modern can be. And 
while the architects are at it, she 
urges that they have a thought for 
the actors. “I doubt if a theatre ar- 
chitect ever has been backstage in a 
so-called modern theatre,” she told 
Bolton. “Otherwise he wouldn’t de- 
sign as he does.” 

She lists ten basic things that she 
hopes to see backstage: 

“1. Dressing rooms that are not 
icy in winter and _ suffocating in 
summer. 


“2. Elevators, however small, for 
the aging character people in plays. 
Customarily these men and women 
in their sixties and older have to 
climb four or five flights of iron 
stairs between scenes and acts. 

“3. A greenroom, however small, 
into which at least three players can 
go between scenes for a quick smoke 
without being clobbered by the fire- 
men. 


“4. Plumbing in every dressing 
room, instead of communal plumb- 
ing at the end of a corridor on each 
dressing-room floor. 

“5S. If there has to be communal 
plumbing in the interests of econ- 
omy, let there be provision for ven- 
tilation. 

“6. An annunciator system in each 
dressing room. Either a wink-light 
or a small speaker in the wall so 
that the stage manager can warn 


actors whose cues are coming up. 
This would save tension, time and 
prevent the stage area from being 
cluttered up by actors awaiting cues. 

“7, Better yet, a small TV instal- 
lation in each dressing room... so 
that actors can relax and at the 
same time keep an eye on what is 
going on on stage. An eye and an 
ear. They could then dash down and 
make their cues. 


“8. Provisions in dressing rooms 
for the same kind of lighting the 
play is having. It’s tough to make 
up in bright white light for a scene 
which is lighted amber and pink or 
blue and white. 

“9, Space in each dressing room 
for something besides a make-up 
shelf and a small, hard, erect chair. 
Room for a small sofa or chaise, at 
least. Actors like to relax, and their 
roles often make relaxation between 
scenes mandatory. 

“10. Dressing-room air condition- 
ing of some kind, however mild.” 

In addition to these ten points, we 
have gotten a scoop, an exclusive 
an eleventh point in Miss Orr’s cam- 
paign for consideration for actors: 
“a nice long mirror in every dress- 
ing room.” 

“It is just as important to a small- 
part actress as a Star, to be sure that 
her slip doesn’t show and that the 
seams in her stockings are straight.” 


Theatre Quotebook 


ORSON WELLES: “Any actor 
worth a damn cares only about act- 
ing and has no ideas. After all, what 
does Nehru know about vaudeville?” 


Mona Vangsaa, ranking ballerina of the Royal Danish Ballet, and her hus- 
band, Frank Schaufuss, the company’s maitre de ballet as well as a lead- 
ing dancer, were far from Copenhagen’s Royal Theatre at this moment. 
They were at their Danish farm, and on September 16 they and the com- 
pany will begin their first engagement in this country, appearing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. The New York visit will be 
followed in October by a tour of eleven other leading cities. For additional 
material on the Royal Danish Ballet in this issue, see the Opera House 


section. 


ARNOLD EAGLE 
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If you are a reader who wants the important books in a 
specific field of interest and at the same time would like to 
keep informed of the finest writing being done in other fields, 
then you will enjoy and profit from membership in the Book 
Find Club. Month after month the Club selects for its members 
outstanding books, such as those shown on this page, in 
science and literature, art and religion, biography and his- 
tory—all books that appeal both to the general reader and to 
those with specialized interests. In addition, we call your 
attention to the substantial savings you enjoy as a member 


of the Club $ 
\ *hoose any 3 for only 3.95 


Retail value up to $20.75) 
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fascinating biography of Victor m POWER 
Hugo, the titan of the Romantic ELITE 


Age, and the other books 
shown on this page are typical of 
Book Find Club selections, and 
indicative of the Club’s constant 
effort to bring the very best in 
literature to its members. To 
‘learn how the club operates 
and how you may enjoy the 
advantages of Book Find 
membership, see the 

paragraph below. 
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Membership in the Book Find Club is 
both easy and highly rewarding. Each month 
you receive free our magazine, The Book 
Find News, which contains a complete report 
on the current selection with a review by a 
noted critic or authority. If you want the 
book, it will arrive automatically; if not, you 
simply return a convenient form provided, 
saying “‘Send me no book.”’ Or, if you prefer, 
you may select from our list of nearly 100 
other exceptional books 


OLYMPIO: The Life of Victor Hugo. 

By André Maurois, author of Lélia. Critics 
have acclaimed Olympio as “‘a delight to read, 
the most enthralling book by the most gifted 
biographer in any language today.”’ Jilust. 
Pub. Ed. $5.95. Members’ Price $3.75. 

THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills 

A searching study of the men and women at 
the pinnacles of fortune and power in America 
—our new “ruling class.”” Pub. Ed. $6.00 
Members’ Price $3.75 

MAN THE MEASURE. By Erich Kahler 

A history, not of man but of the human spirit 
“It is no more and no less than the novel 

of Humanity.""—Thomas Mann. 

Pub. Ed. $5.00. Members’ Price $2.75. 

THE AGE OF REFORM. By Richard Hofstadter 
Winner of the 1956 Pulitzer Prize in History 
A fresh analysis of the decades from 

Bryan and Populism to the New Deal and 
FDR. Pub. Ed. $4.50. Members’ Price $2.50. 


MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. Smith 
An encyclopedic historical study of man's 
many religious beliefs. Pub. Ed. $5.00 
Members’ Price $2.45. 
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THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY. By Gunnar 

Edited by Edward MacCurdy. Leonardo Myrdal. The great Swedish social scientist 
self-revealed as artist, architect, inventor, who gave us AN AMERICAN DILEMMa presents 
astronomer, anatomist, and geographer his views On the economic future of the world 
Illustrated. Members’ Price $5.00. One of the truly important books of our time. 
RUSSIAN JOURNEY. By William O. Douglas Pub. Ed. $6.50. Members’ Price $3.25. 

An intimate, perceptive record of a visit to aad 
a land and a people, by the author of Check the 3 books you wont [_], clip the coupon below and mail it todey 
BEYOND THE HicH HiMatayas. Illustrated with 

Justice Douglas’ own photographs. 

Pub. Ed. $4.50. Members’ Price $2.75. The Book Find Club, ¢/o Theatre Arts, Astor 
THE CASE FOR MODERN MAN. By Charles Theatre Bidg., 45th & B'way, N.Y. C. 

Frankel. Both a firm reaffirmation of the Please enroll mé@ as a member and send me, for 
principles of liberalism, and a rebuke to only $3.95 plus 24¢ postage and handling, the 3 
prophets of doom. Pub "Ed $3.50. books | hove indicated by — oppropriate 
Members’ Price $2.25 : iil squares below. | am to receive free the monthly 
NEW LIVES FOR OLD: Cul IT P . Book Find News. | agree to buy at least 4 addi- 

M 1928-1953. B oreo cM. ormation tional books during my first year of membership. |! 
conn A ote Aes ~4 oo ayy te _ may cancel my membership at any time thereafter. 
significant report on the dramatic construction THE POWER ELITE CASE FOR MODERN MAN 
of a whole new world in 25 years. /ilust. OLYMPIO WEW LIVES FOR OLD 
Pub. Ed. $6.75 Members’ Price $3.75. MAN THE MEASURE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 

HISTORY THE AGE OF REFORM TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
A MISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE rears or CSE E MTERNATIONAL 
By Andrew D. White. A classic study of NOTEBOOKS OF DA VINCI ECONOMY 
conflicting human interests. Members’ RUSSIAN JOURNEY CMAN AND HIS GODS 
Price $5.00. NAME 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. By Gerstle Mack. An a 
authoritative new biography of the Moulin 
Rouge artist that recreates vividly Lautrec's ADDRESS 
character, his genius, and the Montmartre 
of his time. 59 plates. Pub. Ed. $7.50. 
Members’ Price $1.89. ae SS ee 
SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O'CASEY. His 9 ite Conde: 105 Sead Sweet, Fornaio 3. Ont 
most representative plays, selected by himself, 
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Joseph Kramm (right) has turned out a 
new drama, “Build With One Hand,” 

abeut a man who is afraid of success. He is 
shown with Elliott Nugent, who will 

have the central role in this production, 
one of the season’s early entries. 

Charles Laughton will star in and direct the 
revival of Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara” which 

is being presented by Robert L. Joseph 
(right) and Roger L. Stevens. The cast also 
uill include Burgess Meredith, Eli Wallach 
and Glynis Johns. 





RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


(Counterclockwise above) Nick Mayo, producer of “The Best House in Naples,” inspects a sketch by designer Ralph 
Alswang. This work is F. Hugh Herbert’s adaptation of the Italian success “Filumena Marturano,” written by author- 
playwright Eduardo de Filippo. The music for “Candide” is being provided by Leonard Bernstein (seated at the piano). 
Samuel Krachmalnick is musical director of this adaptation from Voltaire, and pittured between them is Ethel 
Linder Reiner, who is producing it. “Li'l Abner” will involve this trio: Michael Kidd (left), Edith Adams and Melvin 
Frank. Kidd, Frank and Norman Panama are the producers; Frank and Panama, the authors; Kidd, director-chore- 
ographer; and Miss Adams, the Daisy Mae. 


(Right hand page) The words and music of “Bells Are Ringing” are the work of this group: Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green (right), who contributed book and lyrics, and Jule Styne, the composer. The apartment is that of 


Jerome Robbins, the director. 


New York’s theatrical situation has been brightened immeasurably as a result of the fine season 
of 1955-56. It was one of such quality that a feeling of optimism was created generally, and this has 
become contagious. Some of the showmen who were habitually gloomy are now inclined toward rosy 
predictions. It has become their belief that unless the island of Manhattan slides suddenly into the sea, 
or catastrophe from the skies, in the form of an atomic attack, develops, the living theatre hereabouts 
can be expected to go along indefinitely. There have been murmurs of a theatre-building boom in Lin- 
coln Square; there is always talk of a breaking away from theatretown’s present margins, but I suspect 
that Broadway is good for at least another decade at the same old stand. 


In any event we are certain that there will be a new season, that of 1956-57, starting during Sep- 
tember. Earlier in this century, when more restless showmen were in the field, the parade of new plays 
frequently began in August, but during the past twenty years September has come to be accepted as the 
official month for a new season’s opening. It now seems pretty safe to assume that from seventy to 
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ninety plays, including off-Broadway presentations, will open between September and mid-May. 
A theatre shortage, probably of severe proportions, appears unavoidable for the fall, notwith- 
standing the fact that two or three playhouses, which have been serving other mediums, are being 
returned to the legitimate stage. The Globe, for one. The theatre that was cherished by the 
late and unforgettable C. B. Dillingham is to have a new life under the guidance of those alert 
specialists in hits, Cy Feuer and Ernest Martin. 

The season of 1956-57 will follow, to an extent, a long-familiar pattern: It will bring along 
the usual supply of overnight hits and detonating flops. Some new and exciting players are cer- 
tain to come forth. Perhaps a few new playwrights, too. But don’t look for any new playhouses 
to be built during the next nine months—not until, say, the season of 1957-58. Most of us will 
gladly settle for that. 

The stars of the season now impending will definitely include some of the top people of the 
stages of New York and London—such players as Rosalind Russell, Maurice Evans, Judy 
Holliday, Ethel Merman, Barbara Bel Geddes, Michael Redgrave, Shelley Winters, Ezio Pinza, 
Margaret Leighton, Eric Portman, Barry Sullivan, Elliott Nugent, Claire Bloom, Edna Best and 
Siobhan McKenna, whose voice of unearthy beauty thrilled playgoers last season during the run 
of The Chalk Garden. There’s no word of a new play as yet for Katharine Cornell, or of one 
for Helen Hayes. Judith Anderson will be touring in The Chalk Garden, and Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontannne will increase their already extensive mileage total with a tour of The Great 
Sebastians. (I can already see the gasps of pleasure from playgoers in Lima, Ohio, and Grand 
Island, Nebraska, when the undaunted Mr. Lunt, in white tie, steps forth as the mind-reading 
wizard Rudi Sebastian.) 

Established dramatists reasonably certain of representation on Broadway during the fall and 
winter include Eugene O’Neill, Maxwell Anderson, Elmer Rice, Robert E. Sherwood, Tennessee 
Williams, Terence Rattigan, Joseph Kramm, Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, Lillian Hell- 
man, Paul Osborn, and the enduring Bernard Shaw, who has been brightening the American 
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Producer Mary K. Frank goes over plans for 
the adaptation of Alan Paton’s novel Too Late 
the Phalarope with director John Stix 

(center) and Robert Yale Libott, who has 
dramatized this work about South 

African life for Broadway. 
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theatre more or less continuously ever since his Candida was nervously submitted to New York 
back in 1903 by Arnold Daly and Winchell Smith. The late Robert E. Sherwood, one of the leaders 
of his craft, is to be represented by Small War on Manhattan, a production of the Playwrights’ 
Company. Ibsen is likely to turn up in off-Broadway productions. Some particularly daring 
group may try Pinero or Wilde or Henry Arthur Jones, and there will be Shakespeare, of course 
—on Broadway and off. 

Consider some of the important fall projects that appear to be entirely definite at this writ- 
ing. Rosalind Russell, who had such a frolic in the musical piece Wonderful Town, is returning 
in Auntie Mame, a dramatization of Patrick Dennis’ novel by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee, authors of Inherit the Wind. Robert Fryer and Lawrence Carr are the producers. Look 
for this at the end of October, at the Broadhurst. That same month will find Maurice Evans 
opening at the Plymouth in Shaw’s The Apple Cart, with a cast including Claudia Morgan. Prior 
to Evans’ arrival, however, Siobhan McKenna will be playing Shaw’s Saint Joan at the downtown 
Phoenix. The same great dramatist’s Major Barbara is to be along later as a production of Roger 
L. Stevens and Robert L. Joseph; one of the season’s outstanding performances is promised when 
Charles Laughton takes over the role of Andrew Undershaft, the munitions manufacturer. 


Burgess Meredith, Eli Wallach and Glynis Johns will be in the cast which Laughton is to 
direct. 


That resolute trouper Ethel Merman is returning to the stage after trying life in the Rockies 
for awhile, and will be appearing in a musical comedy, Happy Hunting, written for her by Lind- 
say and Crouse, and being produced by Jo Mielziner. And Judy Holliday, who seems to have 
given a touch of her special magic to just about everything she has tried since her spectacular 
emergence in Born Yesterday, comes along in late November, and at the Shubert, in Bells Are 
Ringing, musical play with book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, and music by 
Jule Styne. The Theatre Guild is sponsoring this one and feels that it has a property of smash- 
hit prgportions. Another particularly interesting song-and-dance project is the show that Lillian 
Hellman and Leonard Bernstein have fashioned from Voltaire’s Candide, which is to be directed 
by Tyrone Guthrie, and which will find a home at the Martin Beck. The cast includes Irra Petina 
and Robert Rounseville. 

Nonmusical plays that will call upon the services of some first-rate players include Joseph 
Kramm’s drama Build With One Hand, to be produced by the Playwrights’ Company with 
Elliott Nugent as the star; The Girls of Summer, new piece by N. Richard Nash, author of The 
Rainmaker, with the versatile Shelley Winters in the leading role; and an adaptation by Robert 
Yale Libott of Too Late the Phalarope, Alan Paton’s novel of a small South African town. Barry 
Sullivan, who gave an impressive performance in The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, has been en- 
gaged for it, along with the veteran British actor Finlay Currie. (continued on page 88) 
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The Old ‘ic is to play ts fi t repertory 
season o7 Broadway since 1946. a twelve-weel 
stand beginning in October. Among its four 
Shakespearean offerings is Richard II. in the 
Michael Benthall production shown h 
Among the pr ncipal players will be 

Neville in the title role. Pictured at 
foreground, left to right, are Robert Hardy 
as Mowbray, Neville, Charles 

the Lord Marshall, and E 

Bolingbroke. Above, at 


McKenna as the Queen 


Separate Tables, one of the seasons 
a f I | ? louble bill 
importations Jrom Londo s a double bill 
comprising two studies of the emotional 


relationships of people living mn lonel ness The 


Terence Rattigan plays are set in a private 


hotel and have a setting, theme and. cast in 
common to both Only the two prince pal roles 
are different in each Eric Portman, recreating 
his original roles, will appear in turn as 

a bogus major (left), and as a former member 


of Parliament who has come on evil days 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE 


With due respect to dissenting scholars, I believe Shakespeare was Shakespeare—and what matters 
more, I am sure he was an actor. The two years I spent acting at Stratford-on-Avon proved invaluable to 
me later in directing. To feel that Shakespeare ‘was a fellow actor helps both actor and director to back their 
own judgment. The scholars do help, but it is important to be able to ignore their opinions from time to time. 
Mine has even been right upon occasion. 

One scholar told me the “father ‘who killéd his son and son who killed his father” scene in Henry VI. 
was ludicrous and must be cut. He was right, when this is played realistically; but stylized as a ritual lament, 
it can be very moving. Let me add that this learned professor was delighted to be proved wrong, and I have 
always found real scholars willing and eager to exchange ideas, as well as to share their knowledge and 
research. 

Above all, we owe a great deal to scholars for the information they have given us concerning the 
conditions in which Shakespeare’s plays were performed originally. Thanks to them we know which plays 
were a success, something about the Elizabethan audience, more about the company (which was a repertory 
company containing some of the greatest actors of the day), and what sort of theatre they played in. Duplicat- 
ing the original conditions is not necessarily the best way to do Shakespeare, but obviously the closer you 
come, the easier it is. Further, it helps the director technically to know which problems are inherent in the 
plays, and which are due to altered theatrical conditions. 

Knowing something about the theatre in Shakespeare’s day, we realize the action of the plays was not 
held up by scene changes, a fact thot must be impressed upon designers. I often long for costly technical 
devices (which the Birmingham Repertory Theatre cannot afford) to help solve the Shakespearean scene 
problem. To be honest, though, simplicity is what is chiefly wanted, and that is often quite cheap. You can 
do the plays in curtains on a flat stage—but then you allow yourself fewer resources than the Elizabethans had 
with an apron, as well as an upper and inner stage. 

One should remember, too, that a play does not depend entirely on the spoken word, however good the 
words may be. A very large part of any theatrical effect is gained visually. How often does one remember 
what was seen, long after forgetting what was heard? I do not advocate unnecessary decoration. But beware 
of designers of the sackcloth-and-ashes school. Designers have helped me a great deal. For example, Audrey 
Cruddas turned out a splendidly maneuverable set and bold, exciting costumes for Henry IV. (Parts 1 and 2) 
at the Old Vic. She is a woman with a sharp eye for color. For the Henry VI. trilogy, Finlay James devised the 
barest, yet most variable setting I think I have ever seen—a perfectly simple arrangement of rostra and steps. 

Costumes, I think, are extremely important, too. No doubt they were expensive in Shakespeare’s com- 
pany, which also spent large sums on properties, a hint not to be lightly ignored. Hamlet in contemporary 
dress can be as the Elizabethan Hamlet was, but it is unkind to ask an actor to be “the glass of faShion and the 
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Douglas Seale (second from right), artistic director of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, made his American direc- 
torial debut in July when he staged Shakespeare’s Henry 
V. as the first attraction of the Cambridge Drama Festiva' 
He is shown inspecting the reconstructed Sanders Theatre, 
home of the festival productions, on the campus of Har- 
vard University, with three of the festival’s executive 
producers. Left to right: Miles Morgan, William Morris 
Hunt, Douglas Seale and Michael Wager. 


REPERTORY STAGE 


mould of form” in clothes that don’t fit. Incidentally, the first modern-dress 
Hamlet was presented by Sir Barry Jackson at Birmingham, and Dr. J. 
Dover Wilson, the eminent Shakespearean scholar, said it was entirely 
responsible for the present vogue the plays enjoy because it completely rev- 
olutionized modern Shakespeare criticism. 

Shakespeare wrote, as we know, thirty-seven plays. The Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, which does one or two a year, has presented all but six. 
Actually, the Old Vic and Stratford more nearly conform to the true meaning 
of repertory since they have some half-dozen plays in their repertoire, 
whereas at Birmingham a new production is put on for a month and then 
discarded. Michael Benthall at the Old Vic plans to do the whole of the folio 
(i.e., all the plays except Pericles) in five years. I mention this to show the 
advantage repertory has over the West End (or, for that matter, Broadway) 
managements. To them Shakespeare is the author of at best six plays—the 
six your aunt has seen before and therefore wants to see again. Repertory 
audiences, luckily, are more catholic in their taste (but you have to train 
them) and don’t ask for their money back if they are promised Shakespeare 
and only get Henry VI. I say “luckily,” not because the relatively unknown 
plays are as wonderful as Hamlet, or because one wants to do them out of 
mere curiosity, but because they have their own special advantages. Since 
they aren’t often done, both the director and actors have no preconceived 
notions about them and are not competing subconciously with earlier famous 
productions. This eliminates the twin dangers, both deplorable, of imitation 
or trying to be different at all costs. 

Then, some of these plays have been neglected only because they have 
no outstanding star part, which is no disadvantage in repertory. Although 
we enjoy doing “unactable” Shakespeare—especially when it is a success, as 
has happened at Stratford, the Old Vic and Birmingham—I don’t want to 
suggest that repertory avoids, or should avoid, the masterpieces even if, like 
Birmingham, the company consists of relatively young and inexperienced 
actors. In my opinion the enormous roles like Hamlet and King Lear are 
bound to be played largely within the scope of the actor’s own personality. 


If he is a good actor, this alone will make his (continued on page 95) 
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It was only three years ago this month that T. Edward Hambleton and I signed 
the lease that allowed us to take over the Stuyvesant Theatre on New York’s lower 
east side. We renamed it the Phoenix and started renovations at once for a Decem- 
ber opening. Packed into these three years has been as much producing experience 
as many Broadway theatrical managers gain in a decade or two. For since Decem- 
ber 1, 1953, twenty-eight presentations have borne the Phoenix label, fifteen in the 
past season alone. I shall speak here only of this last, long year and how we went 
about building it. But first a brief glimpse ahead. 

Future plans at the Phoenix suggest that a new set of problems will present 
themselves. After three years of diversity we have concluded that the time has 
come to build toward unity. This involves developing an acting company, evolving 
a style that can grow out of a continuing and sustained point of view toward the 
theatre, and selecting plays that reflect this point of view. Our choice of scripts will 
be limited—for the next season or two at any rate—to those masterpieces of the 
recent and remote past that underline the theatricality of the theatre, that draw 
away from photographic realism which motion pictures and television can handle 
better, and that exalt language. On our proposed agenda for 1956-57, from which 
six plays finally will be chosen, are Shaw’s Saint Joan, Ostrovsky’s farce The Diary 
of a Scoundrel, O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, 
Brecht’s The Good Woman of Setzuan, Middleton’s The Changeling, and a musical 
version of Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. These works, except for the musical, will be 
performed by a company of about a dozen (augmented when necessary by actors 
engaged for an individual play), most of whom will work together for the entire 
season. 

In addition to this classical subscription series the Phoenix will present an 
expanded program of productions for young people. We believe that the audience 
of tomorow deserves cultivating. Not only will our major series be available at dis- 
count rates to students in high school and college; but for moppets as well, the 
Phoenix wants to make the theatre an alluring place. Plays, an opera and puppets 
are on the agenda for those below teen-age. The new season, we believe, holds lures 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


The producing team of New York's 
ambitious Phoenix Theatre+T. Edward 
Hambleton and Norris Houghton 

The latter provided the accompanying 


forecast and summary, 


PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


for all ages and tastes, except maybe for those who prefer the movies and television, or the stage when it most 
closely resembles those other mediums. 

So much for the new season. Our 1955-56 ‘schedule began propitiously in September withthe preseason 
appearance of Marcel Marceau. Few persons, Matceau included, were prepared for the enormous success he 
had. Forty-eight hours after his opening the box-offi¢e.quene curled up Second, Avenue, around the corner 
and down 12th Street for hours on end. Overnight he begam@the darling of both.th@ critics and the standing- 
room audiences that cheered him nightly for two weeks, If was.sad that we could not continue his engagement 
for an additional fortnight, but the first production of-our Subscription Séason was*already in rehearsal and 
its opening could not be delayed. 

This first play was a Chinese fantasy, The Carefree Tree, a new play by Aldyth Morris based on an ancient 
Eastern legend. We had found the script delightful when we read it the spring before, and we undertook to 
give it a simple but ravishing production. Jack Landau, who designed as well as directed, painted the back 
brick wall of our stage pale yellow, set a movable little Chinese pavilion before it, and masked the sides of 
the stage with blue gauze hangings appliquéd with gold dragons. Alvin Colt costumed the Chinese empresses, 
princes and soldiers in glowing colors. Many of our subscribers agreed with our choice and its execution, but 
the press did not—unanimously. The general public, which had stormed the doors but a few weeks earlier, re- 
mained away, unwilling to find out for itself whether or not it agreed with the critics. The resounding failure 
of The Carefree Tree offered certain object lessons that were not lost on us. It taught us that a new play 
desperately needs the breaking-in process which a preopening tour to New Haven or Boston provides. Three 
and a half weeks of rehearsal and four previews are not enough to prepare a previously untried script for the 
stern eyes of Manhattan’s first-string reviewers. It also taught us that if we proposed to become a permanent 
theatre, we must bind a larger audience to us by advance subscription than we had succeeded in doing thus 
far. (We entered 1955-56 with just under four thousand subscribers.) With a guaranteed audience the fail- 
ure of any individual play to win critical acclaim would not jeopardize the over-all program. 

For over a year Tyrone Guthrie, the virtuoso British director, had shown interest in the Phoenix’s growth. 
We were nevertheless unprepared for a message that we received from him early in October, asking if we 
would like him to direct Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, which we had announced as our 
second production. Needless to say, our answer was an enthusiastic affirmative in which we were joined by 
Clinton Wilder, who associated himself with us in this presentation. The happy and stimulating relationship 


with Guthrie went beyond establishing the name of the Phoenix on a world-wide (continued on page 86) 
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Stratford Shakespeare, Connecticut Style 


Things are looking up for Shakespeare at this country’s Stratford, 
as well, the critics agreed after inspecting the 1956 program of the 
American Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, Connecticut. The 
second festival season, which runs through September 9, is offering 
in repertory King John, Measure for Measure (both of which opened 
in late June) and The Taming of the Shrew, which opened in August. 
After seeing the first two productions, staged by John Houseman 
and Jack Landau, Brooks Atkinson wrote: “Forget the first season 
at the Shakespeare festival in Stratford, Connecticut. Overburdened 
with the problem of constructing a charming building, the directors 
had no time to concentrate on the acting of the plays. With the pro- 
duction of King John and Measure for Measure, the artistic career 
of the Connecticut institution may be regarded as now having begun. 
Begun in a promising direction, in fact. Although the acting in King 
John leaves something to be desired, the whole conception of Measure 
for Measure is novel and brilliant. If the current policy continues, 
and the public supports it, the Connecticut festival ought to reach 
the level of the Ontario festival in a few years.” 

Although he had more reservations, Walter F. Kerr called King 
John, the opening work, “an improvement over last year’s shaky 
beginnings,” and expressed the belief that “the Stratford authorities 
are beginning to find the nucleus of a young, vigorous, well-spoken 
company.” Of this Measure for Measure, which was presented in a 
nineteenth-century setting, Atkinson said: “Shakespeare’s bitterest 
comedy has never seemed so delightful, and the acting on the Strat- 
ford stage has never seemed so accomplished.” Kerr felt that the 
prevailing colloquialism and lapse from poetry “scuttles what is most 
arresting and most difficult in Shakespeare’s troublesome play. What 
is left, though,” he concluded, “is an extended lark among low-brows, 
an impudent parade of fetching folk from Vienna’s rowdier cellars, 
and I think you’ll find the brawl] entertaining.” 

Director Houseman’s‘company includes such well-known players 
as Morris Carnovsky, Mildred Dunnock, John Emery, Nina Foch, 
Earle Hyman, Norman Lloyd (who also directed The Taming of the 
Shrew), Edith Meiser, Arnold Moss, Hiram Sherman, Kent Smith 
and Fritz Weaver. 


The death of King John, with John Emery (center) in the 

title role. Rouben Ter-Arutunian designed the settings and 
costumes for the festival plays 

Kent Smith and Nina Foch are the Angelo and Isabella, 
respectively, of the Stratford offering of Measure for Measure, 


presented in semimodern dress 
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Christopher Plummer (center) had the title role in the 1956 production of Henry V. Flanking him are Jacques 
Godin (left) as Mountjoy, and Eric House as Fluellen. 


Douglas Campbell as Falstaff, surrounded by fairies in the masque scene of The Merry Wives of Windsor. The 
comedy alternated with Henry V. throughout the summer 


The fourth season of the Shakespearean festival at Stratford, 
Ontario, which presented Henry V. and The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, not only served Shakespeare well, but marked two important 
innovations. This Henry V. is the first English-speaking professional 

by production on record in which all the French roles are played by 
French actors; and currently at the Edinburgh Festival it represents 
the first major North American theatre company to be invited to 
perform among the world-renowned troupes there. 

Alice Henry V. and The Merry Wives of Windsor are formula plays 
transformed by Shakespeare’s creative genius; on one hand he 
turned a conventional Elizabethan chronicle play into a stirring 

oppe drama about one of England’s greatest heroes, and on the other, a 
Griffin stock situation of Latin comedy into a lively native farce. The Strat- 
ford production of Henry V. is marked by fluidity, clarity and an 
original interpretation of the leading role. The play is probably 
Shakespeare’s most intensely patriotic and, as demonstrated by the 
reception of Sir Laurence Olivier’s film version, this spirit strikes a 
responsive chord in America today. The Stratford production, how- 
ever, plays down the lyrical love of country that sings through almost 
every line, and concentrates instead on Henry, a man who could 
(and did) make up his mind. 

Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s modern version of the Elizabethan stage, 
incorporating pillars and upper and inner stages, again makes a 
major contribution, for it permits the rapid flow of one scene into the 
next. Director Michael Langham has used its features well. The 
upper stage is Falstaff’s bedchamber from which Mistress Quickly 
emerges with the sorrowful tale of his demise; it represents the gates 
of Harfieur or a battle scene with soldiers charging from its center 
entrance and spilling over onto the main stage as they leap off or 
swarm down the pillars. 

Like King John, which was revived by the American Shakespeare 
Festival in Stratford, Connecticut, this summer, Henry V. deals with 
wars between France and England; it depicts the incitement to war 
by churchmen, and the settlement of war by marriage between roy- 
alty of the two countries. Henry V. is more (continued on page 83) 
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my ten = cLaRE BOOTHE LUCE 


Clare Boothe Luce, an actress in her childhood, astute editor and successful playwright, now 
serving as United States Ambassador to Italy, in contributing to THEATRE ARTS’ new feature 
“My Ten Favorite Plays,” sends along two lists. These are the nonmusical plays that have stayed 
in her memory: 

1. What Price Glory? . The Time of Your Life 
2. Our Town . The Torch Bearers 

3. Coquette . The Front Page 

4. The Green Pastures . Porgy 

5. The Emperor Jones . Death of u Salesman 


And these are her song-and-dance plays: 
1. Show Boat . Pal Joey 
2. Of Thee I Sing . Carousel 
3. Porgy and Bess . Finian’s Rainbow 
4. Oklahoma! . South Pacific 
5. A Connecticut Yankee 10. Kiss Me, Kate 


In connection with her selections, Mrs. Luce makes this comment: “After much reflection I 
decided to impose on myself certain limitations. First, I have omitted all the plays I saw before 
the age of critical dissent—which comes at about twenty. (As a child, for example, Chu Chin Chow 
seemed to me quite as spectacular and probably more significant than the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth.) Second I have excluded from my play list all revivals, dramatizations and plays by foreign 
authors. (Shaw and Shakespeare to name only two could easily eat up that whole ten.) Third, 
I have decided to make two lists: one of unforgettable plays by Americans, and one of unforgettable 
musicals. The making of these lists has led me to an observation which I hope you will comment 
on, if you have time to reply to this letter: It is plain that American dramatists of today or yester- 
day have never quite risen to the heights achieved by European dramatists. We have yet to pro- 
duce a Shaw or Shakespeare, an Ibsen or Benavente, Moliére, Rostand, Bjornson, or fertile talents 
like Calderon or Lope de Vega. Much of America’s serious dramaturgy has been rather painfully 
and often pretentiously derivative from European models. I wonder how many of the turgid, 
ideology-loaded ‘social protest’ plays of the thirties, of the expressionist plays copied from the 
European post-World War I. dramatists like Karel Capek, and of bad (so very bad) blank verse, 
which won critical acclaim in their time, will appear among your finalists? 

“Another interesting and informative list might be the ten most critically overrated plays of 
the past two decades. The mere publication of it might do something to prevent young dramatists 
from wasting their buddirg talents on the sort of pretentious poetastery and grease-painted pamphlet- 
eering that drove a whole generation of playgoers to the movies.” 
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ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


by Ernest Havemann y, @ 


One of the happiest men in the world right now is 
a short, fat, impassive man who hardly looks happy at all. 
He has two tremendously sorrowful chins, a lower lip that 
juts forth in a fierce pout, and a general air of the utmost 
disdain. His name is Alfred Hitchcock, and he makes his 
living by scaring people, a job which gives him the most 
exquisite pleasure. 

Hitchcock has been making the world’s finest suspense 
movies for more than a quarter of a century. His name is 
well known in almost every country. He once made an 
unheralded visit to Sweden, and on his first evening called 
Stockholm’s most exclusive restaurant to ask if he could 
have a table after the theatre. The restaurant provided 
not only a table but also some hastily prepared confections 
which clearly showed that the management knew him, ap- 
precjated him and wished to honor him—candies in the 
shape of the daggers, guns and poison bottles which are the 
tools of his trade. When he went to the Orient the news- 
papers had banner headlines: “Master of Suspense Arrives 
in Hong Kong.” While he was walking like any other 
tourist through the wonders of the Taj Mahal, two young 
Indians asked him for his autograph. 

All this attention is especially gratifying to Hitchcock 
because in his secret heart he has always been a ham. He 
would never admit it and has sometimes gone out of his 
way to deny it, but deep inside, Hitchcock has always 
panted for the actor’s applause. In every movie he has ever 
made, he has managed to sneak in for a brief appearance 
as an extra before the cameras. Sometimes the problem of 
doing so would have discouraged a less determined man, 
as in the case of Lifeboat. This film had a cast composed 
solely of Tallulah Bankhead and eight others, cast adrift 
in a shipwreck. Everybody concerned thought Hitchcock 
had finally been squeezed out—but toward the end of the 
picture he had one of the male actors pick up a newspaper 
and read it. The outer fold of the paper, seen by the camera, 
had a before-and-after ad for a reducing medicine: Hitch- 
cock was the “before”—and “after”! Having lost close to 
a hundred pounds in preceding months, he made an ex- 
cellent model. 
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Many movie people believe that Hitchock is the 
greatest director who ever lived. As one Hollywood 
observer has said, “Almost any director can come up 


> 
with a good rousing historical epic, or translate a 


first-rate Broadway play into a movie. It’s something 
else again to take some simple little idea for a melo- 
drama and use it to keep the audience half swooning 
with fright and half falling out of the seats with 
laughter. Hitchcock does it every time.” 


When he is constructing one of his movies, Hitch- 
cock works with his writers every day, sometimes 
seven days a week. He will labor endlessly over 
scripts, often working with only one writer, to pro- 
duce the plot construction and scintillating kind of 
dialogue that Hitchcock audiences have come to ex- 
pect. Where other directors often start shooting a 
picture from an incomplete script, improvising scenes 
as they go along, Hitchcock has to work out every 
last detail in advance. His stories are so tightly knit 
that everything depends on everything else—as he 
puts it, “If I ever made a change in front of the 
cameras, I might find that I had unraveled the whole 
sweater.” His work is often agonizing. He and his 
writers will think of a wonderful predicament in 
which to put their hero; they will rub their hands 
with delight as they contemplate the audience’s hor- 
ror—and then they will realize that they haven’t the 
faintest idea how to get the hero out of the mess. At 
this point they have to sit down, rack their brains, try 
one idea after another and finally—perhaps weeks 
later—come up with the laborious answer. 


One of the problems involved in creating a sus- 
pense story is the fact that the plot has to contain 
some kind of sensible explanation for all the spying, 
villainy, manslaughter and perfidy that so titillate 
the audience. In other words, there has to be some- 
thing that the villains are after. This can be jewels, 
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Alfred Hitchcock in one of his 


favorite locations—‘“on location.” 
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money, a treasure map or that mysterious set of 
papers known in spy stories as “the plans.” The pre- 
cise nature of the object hardly matters and never 
figures in the plot except to get things started—but 
there does have to be one. Among Hitchcock and his 
intimates this object, which to them is just an annoy- 
ing detail in the construction of a suspense movie, is 
known as “the MacGuffin.”” The term comes from a 
typically British shaggy-dog story which Hitchcock 
heard and liked many years ago. It seems that two 
Scotsmen are riding on a train. One of them, bound 
for America, has a big, odd-shaped package in the 
rack above him. “What's that?” his friend asks. 

“A MacGuffin.” 

“What’s a MacGuffin?” 

“It’s for trapping lions in the Adirondacks.” 

“But there are no lions in the Adirondacks,” the 
friend objects 

“Well,” says the Scotsman, shrugging, “then it’s 
no MacGuffin.” 

Hitchcock’s strangest experience with the MacGuf- 
fin came in connection with a movie called Notorious, 
which starred Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman. As 
Hitchcock and his writer plotted the story early in 
1945, Cary Grant would chase a band of wartime 
smugglers to South America, and the climax would 
come when he was trapped in a wine cellar, acciden- 
tally knocked down a bottle and found that it con- 
tained not wine but and here had to come the 
MacGuffin, the key to what the smuggling was all 
about. Hitchcock, who likes to be original even about 
his MacGuffins whenever possible, had what he 
thought was a brilliant idea. In his voracious reading 
he had learned a little bit about the possibility of 
someday splitting the atom, and its connection with 
the chemical element known as uranium. Why not, 
he decided, have the wine bottles contain uranium 
destined to help the enemy (continued on page 91) 





Dramatic critic, world-traveler, Shakespearean 
authority, gourmet, connoisseur of wines, and 
greatly respected gentleman from Indiana—that’s 
William F. McDermott, play reviewer for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Short, stocky McDermott, 
known as Bill to thousands of people in Cleveland, 
is an institution in the lake port and in northern 
Ohio. He is a self-effacing fellow, “with more 
humility than many lesser men,” as a colleague 
has observed. He covers all the road plays that 
get to Cleveland, along with city-wide theatricals; 
he does a general column, and also goes in for 
a great deal of travel writing. 

Always unwilling to wait to see the new and 
important plays in Ohio, he visits New York fre- 


quently, catching up on the Broadway wares. He 
has been to Europe at least a score of times and 
thrice has been around the world. When he 
started with the Plain Dealer he did so with the 
stipulation that he was to have three months off 
each summer for travel. He has more or less gone 
along with such a schedule through the years. 

“I was born in Indianapolis,” writes Bill from 
his Cleveland home, “and worked on the Indian- 
apolis News for about eight years as assistant 
dramatic critic and then as dramatic critic. About 
thirty-one years ago I came to the Plain Dealer 
as critic and am still at it, though I also write a 
column about other matters when there are no 
openings and nothing particularly exciting in the 
theatre for postscript comment. But the theatre 
cupboard out here is not as bare as you might 
suppose. In addition to the touring dramas, the 
Play House puts on a season of forty weeks of 
plays in its two theatres. We also have what I 
suppose to be the finest Negro theatre in the 
country, the Karamu, which puts on a full season 
of plays in its two theatres. I review such of them 
as I can, but not as many as I should like.’ 

William F. McDermott got his job on the Plain 
Dealer through the recommendation of New York 
dramatic critics to whom Editor Eric C. Hopwood 
wrote for assistance in finding a good man. There 


was a unanimous vote for young McDermott of 
Indianapolis. Hopwood invited him to Cleveland 
for a talk. Bill wrote back, in effect: “I don’t think 
I want to leave here. I have an Oriental rug and 
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a Venus of Milo in my office.” The flabbergasted 
Hopwood replied: “I can’t give you an Oriental 
rug or a Venus, but I will double your salary.” 
McDermott went to Cleveland. 

Bill bears the esteem of fellow critics through- 
out the country and of the theatre’s stars visiting 
Cleveland in their touring. Alexander Woollcott 
once called him “the best dramatic critic in Amer- 
ica.” Brooks Atkinson, in his book Once Around 
the Sun, made these observations: “Everyone 
feels a little brighter and more comfortable when 
Bill is around. The presence of one man like that 
would be reason enough to live in Cleveland.” 

And there was the time when Katharine Cor- 
nell, who has great affection for Bill and his wife 
Eva, took her entire company to the McDermatt 
home and gave a performance of Captain Carvallo 
because Bill was convalescing and couldn’t get to 
the theatre. There was an audience of exactly 
two—the McDermotts. The company went through 
the entire play as carefully as though it were 
playing in a crowded theatre. It was a great ex- 
perience for the McDermotts, and so it was for 
Katharine Cornell. 


-WARD MOREHOUSE 


William F. McDermott of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





FIRST CALL FOR 


International 


Theatre 


Month 


Dear Theatre Director: 

March, 1957, is again designated as International Theatre Month (ITM) 

ITM, 1957, is sponsored by the United States National Commission for UNESCO, the American Educational 
Theatre Association, and the National Theatre Arts Council (publisher of THEATRE ARTS). You will be kept 
informed about ITM through THEATRE ARTS. Curtain Call 1957 (the official ITM guide) and the ITM poster 


will be published in the magazine, along with the “participation form” which serves as a record of those taking 
part in this annual observance. 


You are urged to use the “participation form.” This is the only way for me, as chairman of ITM, to be accurate 
in making my report to sponsoring organizations. When my report was made in May, 259 of these forms had been 
received; judging by the number of reports made since then, I would estimate that close to 500 theatres celebrated 
ITM, 1956. 


Every kind of theatre in the United States is urged to participate—children’s, high school, college, university, 
church, community and professional. Will you as a director in any of these areas please make every effort to 
inform other directors about ITM? 


We would like to have you: 

1. Produce a play during the month of March in celebration of ITM. 

2. State in your program and publicity why the particular play you have chosen is suitable for ITM. 
3. Suggest to your art and music departments (where applicable) that they too can participate in ITM. 


4. Make a play exchange with an institution in another country; that is, agree upon an ITM play which you 
and the other institution will produce. (You are expected to make your own arrangement for this project.) 


5. Have your play or ITM program produced on television when possible 


6. Arrange radio and television round-table programs for the purpose of discussing the relationship of the 
play you are doing to ITM. 


7. Ask your governor to proclaim ITM. (This year the governors of Pennsylvania and Maryland made such 
proclamations.) 

If March cannot be the month for your ITM celebration, feel free to dedicate your production at an earlier 
or later month. March is set to be the climax of activity; it does not prohibit summer theatres, for example, from 
taking part. Please report your participation, however, immediately after your production; and remember to send 
photographs. 

ITM was instituted for the purpose of bringing better understanding among the peoples of the world. We 
hope sincerely that you will participate 

My good wishes for your theatre 

Cordially yours, 
HERSCHEL L. BRICKER 
Chairman, ITM 
(University of Maine, Orono, Maine) 
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Viewing 


“A VIEW 


from the 


BRIDGE” 


XId ‘SIMYVH NILYVW 


by Arthur Miller 


Arthur Miller, author of A View from the Bridge, 
also has provided the accompanying 
introduction to the two short plays making 

up this work. 


(This is an excerpt from the preface Mr. Miller 
wrote for the book A View from the Bridge, published 
by Viking Press. Copyright 1955 by Arthur Miller.) 
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A Memory of Two Mondays [first of the short Arthur Miller plays whose texts are contained in 
this issue] is about several things. It is about mortality first, in that the young man caught in the 
warehouse cannot understand what point there can be, beyond habit and necessity, for men to live 
this way. He is too young to find out, but it is hoped that the audience will glimpse one answer. It 
is that men live this way because they must serve an industrial apparatus which feeds them in body 
and leaves them to find sustenance for their souls as they may. 

This play is a mortal romance. It expresses a preoccupation with the facts that everything we do 
in this fragmented world is so quickly wiped away, and the goals, when won, are so disappointing. 
It is also the beginning of a further search and it lays the basis for a search. For it points the dif- 
ferent roads people do take who are caught in warehouses, and in this play the warehouse is our world 
—a world in which things are endlessly sent and endlessly received; only time never comes back. 

It is an abstract realism in form. It is in one act because I have chosen to say precisely enough 
about each character to form the image which drove me to write the play—enough and no more. 

It is in one act, also, because I have for a long time wished I could turn my back on the “demands” 
of the Broadway theatre in this regard. There are perfectly wonderful things one can say in one 
sentence, in one letter, one look, or one act. On Broadway this whole attitude has been suspect, 
regarded as the means taken by fledglings to try their wings. My ambition is to write shorter and 
shorter plays. It is harder to hit a target with one bullet—perhaps that is why. 

A View from the Bridge [the second play] is in one act because, quite simply, I did not know how 
to pull the curtain down anywhere before its end. While writing it I kept looking for an act curtain, 
a point of pause, but none ever developed. Actually it is practically a full-length play in number of 
pages, needing only the addition of a little material to make it obvious as such. 

That little material, that further elaboration is what seemed to me, however, exactly what it 
ought not to have. Like A Memory of Two Mondays, this play has been in the back of my head for 
many years. And, as with the former, I have been asking of it why it would not get any longer. 
The answer occurred finally that one ought to say on the stage as much as one knows, and this, quite 
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simply, is what I know about these subjects. 

This is not to say that there is nothing more I could 
tell about any of the people involved. On the con- 
trary, there is a great deal—several plays’ worth, in 
fact. Furthermore, all the cues to great length of 
treatment are there in A View from the Bridge. It is 
wide open for a totally subjective treatment, involv- 
ing, as it does, several elements which fashion has 
permitted us to consider down to the last detail. 
There are, after all, an incestuous motif, homosexu- 
ality and, as I shall no doubt soon discover, eleven 
other neurotic patterns hidden within it, as well as 
the question of codes. It would be ripe for a slowly 
evolving drama through which the hero’s antecedent 
life forces might, one by one, be brought to life until 
we know his relationships to his parents, his uncles, 
his grandmother, and the incident in his life which, 
when revealed toward the end of the second act, is 
clearly what drove him inevitably to his disaster. 

But as many times as I have been led backward 
into Eddie’s life, “deeper” into the subjective forces 
that made him what he evidently is, a counterimpulse 
drew me back. It was a sense of form, the shape of 
this work which I saw first sparely, as one sees a 
naked mast on the sea, or a barren cliff. What struck 
me first about this tale when I heard it one night 
in my neighborhood was how directly, with what 
breath-taking simplicity, it did evolve. It seemed to 
me, finally, that its very bareness, its absolutely un- 
swerving path, its exposed skeleton, so to speak, was 
its wisdom and even its charm, and must not be 
tampered with. In this instance, to cleave to his 
story was to cleave to the man, for the naiveté with 
which Eddie Carbone attacked his apparent enemy, 
its very directness and suddenness, the kind of bla- 
tant confessions he could make to a near stranger, 
the clarity with which he saw a wrong course of 
action—these qualities of the events themselves, 
their texture, seemed to me more psychologically 
telling than a conventional investigation in width 
which would necessarily relax that clear, clean line 
of his catastrophe. 

This play falls into a single act, also, because 1 saw 
the characters purely in terms of their action and 
because they are a kind of people who, when inactive, 
have no new significant definition as people. I use 
the word significant because I am tired of documen- 
tation which, while perfectly apt and evidentally 
reasonable, does not add anything to our comprehen- 


sion of the tale’s essence. In so writing, I have made 
the assumption that the audience is like me and 
would like to see, for once, a fine, high, always vis- 
ible arc of forces moving in full view to a single 
explosion. 

There was, as well, another consideration that 
held ornamentation back. When I heard this tale 
first it seemed to me that I had heard it before, very 
long ago. After a time I thought that it must be some 
re-enactment of a Greek myth which was ringing 
a long-buried bell in my own subconscious mind. 
I have not been able to find such a myth, and yet 
the conviction persists, and for that reason I wished 
not to interfere with the mythlike march of the tale. 
The thought has often occurred to me that the two 
“submarines,” the immigrants who come to Eddie 
from Italy, set out, as it were, two thousand years 
ago. There was such an ironbound purity in the 
autonomic egocentricity of the aims of each of the 
persons involved that the weaving together of their 
lives seemed almost the work of a fate. I have tried 
to press as far as my reason can go toward defining 
the objective and subjective elements that made that 
fate, but I must confess that in the end a mystery re- 
mains for me, and I have not attempted to conceal 
that fact. I know a good many ways to explain this 
story, but none of them fills its outline completely. 
I wrote it in order to discover its meanings com- 
pletely, and I have not got them all yet, for there is 
a wonder remaining for me even now, a kind of ex- 
pectation that cerives, I think, from a sense of having 
somehow stumbled upon a hallowed tale. 

The form of this play, finally, had a special at- 
traction for me because, once the decision was made 
to tell it without an excess line, the play took a 
harder, more objective shape. In effect, the form 
announces in the first moments of the play that only 
that will be told which is cogent, and that this story 
is the only part of Eddie Carbone’s life worth our 
notice, and therefore no effort will be made to draw 
in elements of his life that are beneath these, the 
most tense and meaningful of his hours. The form 
is what it is because its aim is to recreate my own 
feeling toward this tale—namely, wonderment. It is 
not designed primarily to draw tears or laughter 
from an audience but to strike a particular note of 
astonishment at the way in which, and the reasons 
for which, a man will endanger and risk and lose 
his very life. 
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A MEMORY OF TWO MONDAYS 


The shipping room of a large auto- 
parts warehouse. This is but the back 
of a large loft in an industrial section 
of New York. The front of the loft 
where we cannot see, is filled with 
office machinery, records, the telephone 
switchboard, and the counter where 
customers may come who do not order 


by letter or phone 


The two basic structures are the long 
packing table which curves upstage at 
the left, and the factory-type windows 
which reach from floor to ceiling and 
are encrusted with the hard dirt of 
years. These windows are the back- 
ground and seem to surround the en- 


tire stage 


At the back, near the center, is a doo» 
to the toilet; on it are hooks for cloth- 
ing. The back wall is bare but for a 
large spindle on which orders are im- 
paled every morning and taken off and 
filled by the workers all day long. At 
center there is an ancient desk and 
chair. Downstage right is a small bench 
Boxes, a roll of packing paper on the 
untidiness. This 


table. and general 


place is rarely swept 


The right and left walls are composed 
of corridor openings, a louverlike effect 
leading out into the alleys which are 
lined with bins reaching to the ceiling 
Downstage center there is a large cast- 
iron floor scale with weights and bal- 


ance exposed 


The nature of the work is simple. The 
men take orders off the hook, go out 
into the bin-lined alleys, fill the orders 
bring the merchandise back to the 
table. where KENNETH packs and ad- 
dresses everything. The desk is used by 
GUS and/or TOM KELLY to figure postage 
or express rates on, to eat on, to lean 
on, or to hide things in. It is just home 


base. generally 


A warning: The place must seem dirty 
and unmanageably chaotic, but since it 
is seen in this play with two separate 
visions it is also romantic. It is a little 
world, a home to which. unbelievably 
perhaps, these people like to come 
every Monday morning, despite what 
they say 


It is a hot Monday niorning in summer 


just before nine 


The stage is empty for a moment: then 
BERT enters. He is eighteen. His trou- 
sers are worn at the knees but not 
unrespectable: he has rolled-up sleeves 
and is tieless. He carries a thick book 
a large lunch in a brown paper bag, 
and a New York Times. He stores the 
the lunch behind the packing table 
clears a place on the table, sits and 


opens the paper, reads 


34 


Enter RAYMOND RYAN, the manager. He 
wears a tie, white shirt, pressed pants 
carries a clean towel, a tabloid, and in 


the other hand a sheaf of orders 


RAYMOND is forty, weighed down by 
responsibilities, afraid to be kind, quite 
able to be tough. He walks with the 


suggestion of a stoop 


He goes directly to a large hook set in 
the back wall and impales the orders 
BERT sees him. but, getting no greeting, 
returns to his paper. Preoccupied, RayY- 
MOND walks past BERT toward the toilet 
then halts in thought. turns back to 
BERT 


RAYMOND: Tommy Kelly get in yet? 


EBERT: I haven't seen him, but I just got 
here myself. (RAYMOND nods slightly 
worried.) He'll probably make it all 
right 
RAYMOND: What are you doing in so 
early? 

BERT: I wanted to get a seat on the sub- 
way for once. Boy, it’s nice to walk 
around in the streets before the crowds 


get out 


RAYMOND: (he has never paid much at- 
tention to BERT, is now curious, has 
time for it) How do you get time to 
read that paper? 


BERT: Well, I've got an hour and ten 
minutes on the subway. I don't read it 
all, though. Just reading about Hitler 


RAYMOND: Who's that? 


BERT: He took over the German gov- 


ernment last week 


RAYMOND: (nodding. uninterested) Lis- 
ten, I want you to sweep up that 
around the freight 


excelsior laying 


elevator 


BERT: Okay. I had a lot of orders on 


Saturday, so I didn't get to it 


RAYMOND: (self-consciously: thus al- 
most in mockery) I hear you re going 


to go to college. Is that true? 


BERT: (embarrassed) Oh, I don't know, 
Mr. Ryan. They may not even let me 
in, I got such bad marks in high school 


RAYMOND: You did? 


EERT: Oh, yeah. I just played ball and 
fooled around, that’s all. I think I 


wasn't listening, y'know? 


RAYMOND: How much it going to cost 
you’ 

BERT: I guess about four, five hundred 
for the first year. So I'll be here a long 
time—if I ever do go. You ever go to 
college? 


RAYMOND: (shaking his head negatively) 
My kid brother went to pharmacy, 


though. What are you going to take up? 


BERT: I really don’t know. You look 
through that catalogue—boy, you feel 


like taking it all, you know? 


RAYMOND: This the same book you been 


reading? 


BERT: Well, it’s pretty long, and I fall 
asleep after supper 


RAYMOND: (turning the book up) “War 


and Peace’’? 


BERT: Yeah, he’s supposed to be a great 


writer 


RAYMOND: How long it take you to read 
a book like this? 


BERT: Oh, probably about three, four 
months, I guess. It’s hard on the sub- 


way, with all those Russian names 


RAYMOND (putting the book down) 
What do you get out of a book like 


that? 


BERT: Well, it’s—it’s literature 


RAYMOND: (nodding, mystified) Be sur« 
to open those three crates of axles that 
came in Saturday, will you? (He starts 


to go toward the toilet.) 
BERT: I'll get to it this morning 


RAYMOND: And let me know when you 
decide to leave. I'll have to get some- 


body 


BERT: Oh, that'll be another year. Don't 
worry about it. I've got to save it all 


up first. I'm probably dreaming anyway 
RAYMOND: How much do you save? 
BERT: About eleven or’ twelve a week 
RAYMOND: Out of fifteen? 


BERT: Well, I don't buy much. And my 


mother gives me my lunch 


RAYMOND: Well, sweep up around the 


elevator, will you? 


(RAYMOND starts for the toilet as 
AGNES enters. She is a spinster in her 
late jorties. always on the verge of 


laughter.) 


AGNES: Morning, Ray! 


RAYMOND: Morning, Agnes. (He exits 


into the toilet.) 


AGNES: (to BERT) Bet you wish you 


could go swimming, heh? 


BERT: Boy, I wouldn't mind. It’s starting 


to boil already 


AGNES: You ought to meet my nephew 


sometime, Bert. He’s a wonderful swim- 
mer. Really, you'd like him. He’s very 


serious 


BERT: How old is he now? 


AGNES: He’s only thirteen, but he reads 
the New York Times too 


BERT: Yeah? 
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AGNES: (noticing the book) You still 


reading that book? 


BERT: (embarrassed) Well, I only get 
time on the subway, Agnes 


AGNES: Don’t let any of them kid you, 
Bert. You go ahead. You read the New 
York Times and all that. What hap- 


pened today? 


BERT: Hitler took over the 
government 


German 


AGNES: Oh, yes; my nephew knows 
about him. He loves civics. Last week 
one night he made a regular speech to 
all of us in the living room, and I re- 
alized that everything Roosevelt has 
done is absolutely illegal. Did you know 
that? Even my brother-in-law had to 
admit it, and he’s a Democrat. 


(Enter PATRICIA on her way to the 
toilet. She is twenty-three, blankly 
pretty, dressed just a little too tightly 
She is not quite sure who she is yet.) 


PATRICIA: Morning! 


AGNES: Morning, Patricia! Where did 


you get that pin? 


PATRICIA: It was given. (She glances at 
BERT, who blushes.) 


AGNES: Oh, Patricia! Which one is he? 


PATRICIA: Oh, somebody. (She starts 
past for the toilet; BERT utters a warn- 


ing “Ugh,” and she remains.) 


AGNES: (she tends to laugh constantly, 
softly) Did you go to the dance Sat- 


urday night? 


PATRICIA: (fixing her clothing) Well, 
they're always ending up with six guys 
in the hospital at that dance, and like 


that, so we went bowling 
AGNES: Did he give you that pin? 
PATRICIA: No, I had a date after him. 


AGNES: (laughing, titillated) Pat! 


PATRICIA: Well, I forgot all about him. 
So when I got home he was still sitting 
in front of the house in his car. I 
thought he was going to murder me 
But isn’t it an unusual pin? (To BERT, 
who has moved off) What are you al- 
ways running away for? 


BERT: (embarrassed) I was just getting 
ready to work, that’s all. 


(Enter cus. He is sixty-eight, a 
barrel-bellied man, totally bald, with 
a long, fierce, gray mustache that 
droops on the right side. He wears 
a bowler, and his pants are a little 
too short. He has a ready-made clip- 
on tie. He wears winter underwear 
all summer long, changes once a 
week. There is something neat and 
dusty about him—a rolling gait, bandy 
legs, a belly hard as a rock and full 
of beer. He speaks with a gruff Slavic 
accent.) 
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PATRICIA: Oh, God, here’s King Kong 
(She goes out up one of the corridors.) 


cus: (calling after her halfheartedly 
he is not completely sober, not bright 
yet) You let me get my hands on you 
I give you King Kong! 


AGNES: (laughing) Oh, Gus, don’t say 
those things! 


Gus: (going for her) Aggie, you make 
me crazy for you! 


AGNES: (laughing and running from 


him toward the toilet door) Gus! 
cus: Agnes, let’s go Atlantic City! 


(AGNES starts to open the toilet door. 
RAYMOND emerges from it.) 


AGNES: (surprised by RAYMOND) Oh! 


RAYMOND: (with plaintive anger) Gus! 


Why don’t you cut it out, heh? 
cus: Oh, I'm sick and tired, Raymond. 
(AGNES goes into the toilet.) 


RAYMOND: How about getting all the 
orders shipped out by tonight, heh, 
Gus—for once? 


cus: What I did? I did something? 
RAYMOND: Where’s Jim? 


cus: How do I know where’s Jim? Jim 
is my brother? 


(JIM enters, stiff. He is in his mid- 


seventies, wears bent eye-glasses: 
has a full head of hair; pads about 


with careful tread.) 


sim: (dimly) Morning, Raymond. (He 
walks as though he will fall forward. 
All watch as 31m aims his jacket for a 
hook, then, with a sudden 
makes it. But he never really sways.) 


motion, 


cus: Attaboy, Jim! (To RAYMOND) What 
you criticize Jim? Look at that! 


JIM: (turning to RAYMOND with an apol- 
ogetic smile) Morning Raymond. Hot 
day today. (He goes to the spike and 
takes orders off it.) 


RAYMOND: Now look, Gus, Mr. Eagle is 
probably going to come today, so let’s 
have everything going good, huh? 


cus: You can take Mr. Eagle and you 
shove him! 


(AGNES enters from toilet.) 


RAYMOND: What’s the matter with you? 
I don’t want that language around here 
any more. I’m not kidding, either. It’s 
getting worse and worse, and we've 
got orders left over every night. Let’s 
get straightened out here, will you? 
It’s the same circus every Monday 
morning. (He goes out.) 


AGNES: How’s Lilly? Feeling better? 


cus: She’s all the time sick, Agnes. I 
think she’s gonna die. 


AGNES: Oh, don’t say that. Pray to God, 
Gus. 


GUS: (routinely) Aggie, come with me 
Atlantic City. (He starts taking off his 
shirt.) 


AGNES: (going from him) Oh, how you 
smell! 


cus: (loudly) I stink, Aggie! 


AGNES: (closing her ears, laughing) Oh, 
Gus, you're so terrible! (She rushes 
out.) 


cus: (laughs loudly, tauntingly, and’ 
turns to BERT) What are you doin’? It’s 
nine o'clock 


BERT: Oh. (He gets off the bench) I’ve 
got five to. Is your wife really sick? 
(He gets an order from the hook.) 


cus: You don’t see Jim wait till nine 
o'clock! (He goes to 31m, who is looking 


through the orders, and puts an arm 


around him.) Goddam Raymond. You 
hear what he says to me? 

yim: Ssh, Gus, it’s all right. Maybe 
better call Lilly. 


GUS: (grasping JIM’s arm) Wanna beer? 


JIM: (trying to disengage himself) No, 
Gus, let’s behave ourselves. Come on. 


cus: (looking around) Oh, boy. Oh, 
goddam boy. Monday morning. Ach. 


JIM: (to BERT, as he starts out) Did 
you unpack those axles yet? 


cus: (taking the order out of Jim's 
hand) What are you doing with axles? 
Man your age! (He gives BERT JIM’S 
order.) Bert! Here! You let him pick 
up heavy stuff I show you something! 
Go! 

FERT: I always take Jim’s heavy orders, 
Gus. (He goes out with the orders.) 


cus: Nice girls, heh, Jim? 


yim: Oh, darn nice. Darn nice girls, 
Gus. 


cus: I keep my promise, hah, Jim? 


sim: You did, Gus. I enjoyed myself. 
But maybe you ought to call up your 
wife. She might be wonderin’ about 
you. You been missin’ since Saturday, 
Gus. 


cus: (asking for a reminder) Where 
we was yesterday? 


Jim: That’s when we went to Staten 
Island, I think. On the ferry? Remem- 
ber? With the girls? I think we was on 
a ferry. So it must’ve been to Staten 
Island. You better call her. 


cus: Ach—She don’t hear nothing, Jim. 


Jim: But if the phone rings, Gus, she’ll 
know you're all right. 


cus: All right, I ring the phone. (He 
goes and dials. 31m leaves with his 
orders.) 


(PATRICIA enters.) 


PATRICIA: Morning, Kong! 





She 


goes in the toilet 


Then he 


cus: Shatap 


as GUS listens on the phone 
Hallo! Hallo! Lilly! Gus! 
feel? Gus! Working Ya! Ya! 
shatap! (He 


confused 


roars) 


How 


Gus! 


you 
Oh, 


angrily 


hangs up the 


phone JIM enters 


boxes, which he sets 


table.) 


small 


the 


with a 


few 
in a pile on 


You call 


Oh, Jim, 
idly to 


JIM her“ 


don’t hear nothing 


the 


GUS she 


(He 


door 


goes toilet opens the 


PATRICIA screams with and GUS 


stands there n the open doorway 


screaming with her in parody then lets 


the door shut.) 


(JIM starts ramining his order 


a penec l n 


out, e 


his hand. as KENNETH 


enters, lunch in hand 


KENNETH is 


twenty-six, a strapping, fair-skinned 


man, with thinning hair, delicately 


shy, very strong. He has only recently 


come to the country 


1M: Morning, Kenneth 


how this fine 


And 


exemplary morning, James? 


KENNETH are you 


Oh, comin’ along. Goin’ to be hot 


(He 


JIM 


today goes out 


(KENNETH hangs up his jacket and 


standing in 
with a 


stores his lunch. Gus is 


thought his 


pencil 


Pp ck ng ear 


thought 


Havin’ 


morning, 


KENNETH yourself a 


this Gus? (cus just looks at 


him, then goes back to his thought and 
think 
about the 


his excavation.) Gus, don’t you 


something could be done 


dust constantly fallin’ through the air 
of this place? Don’t you imagine a thing 


or two could be done about that? 


it’s dusty, that’s why 


(He goes to the desk 


cus: Because 


sits.) 


KENNETH: That’s what I was sayin’—it’s 


dusty. Tommy Kelly get in? 


cus: No 


KENNETH: Oh, poor Tommy Kelly. (BERT 


Bert 
book yet? 


enters.) Good morning to 


Have 


you, 


you finished your 


two heavy axles on the 


Kenneth 


BERT (setting 


bench) Not yet, 


jacket in his hand) Well 


(He 


(his 


KENNETH 


don’t lose heart orates:) 


Courage, brother! do not stumble 
Though thy path be dark as night; 
the humble; 


Right.’ 


Ther sé 's 
Trust 


a star to guide 


in God, and do the 


By Norman Macleod 


How d 


wonder 


that 


BERT (with respect) 


you learn all poetry? 


KENNETH: (hanging up his jacket) Why 
Bert; 


occupations in 


there’s all kinds of 
Ireland When 


the dooryard bloomed 


desk) What the hell you 


(BERT goes to order 


in Ireland 
uSé less 


lilacs last in 


cus: (from the 


doin’? hook 


36 


Gus! 


US: Hallo! Hallo! Lilly! Gus! Gus! How you feel? Gus! Working 


KENNETH: Why it’s the poetry hour, 
Gus, don't you know that? This is the 
hour all men rise to thank God for the 
blue of the sky, the roundness of the 
the cheerful 
subway system. And 
Oh, Bert, | 
life 


strange 


everlasting globe, and 
cleanliness of the 
have some axles 
thought I 
wrappin’ brown paper 


(He 
the 


here we 


never would end me 
around 
And what's the 


York T this 


axles wraps.) 


latest in New 


imes 


morning? 


the 


orders on 


the 


BERT (looking 
hook) Hitler 


government 


through 


took over German 


Oh, did he! Strange, 
Germans? A 


they are for mustaches 


KENNETH isn’t it, 


about the great people 


You take Bis- 
marck, now, or you take Frederick the 
here 


Great, or even take Gus over 


I'm no Heinie 


KENNETH: Why, I always thought 


What 


you 


were, Gus are you, then? 


American 


KENNETH: I know that, but what are 


you. 


cus: I fought in submarine 


KENNETH: Did you, now? An American 


submarine? 


cus: What 
I fight in, Hungarian? 
desk } 


the hell kind of submarine 
(He back 


turns 


to his 


Well, don’t take offense, Gus 
There's all kinds of submarines, y know 
(Bert 
How's this to be 


KENNETH 


starts out, examining his order 
wrapped, Bert? Ex- 


press” 


think that 


Skaneateles 


BERT I 
It’s for 


goes parcel post 


GUS (erupting at his desk) Axles par- 


cel post’ 


EERT That's right. I guess it goes 


express 


cus: And you gonna go college? Barber 


college you gonna go! 


BERT: Well, I forgot it was axles, Gus 


GUS 


(muttering over his desk) Stupid 


been to 
that be? 


I've 


Where 


KENNETH never 


Skan- 


eateles would 





BERT: It’s a little town upstate. It’s 
supposed to be pretty there 


KENNETH: That a sweet thought? Send- 
in’ these two grimy axles out into the 
green countryside? I spent yesterday 
in the park. What did you do, Bert? Go 


swimmin’ again, I suppose? 
GUS: (turning) You gonna talk all day? 


BERT: We're working. (He goes out 


KENNETH wraps.) 


KENNETH: You're rubbin’ that poor kid 
pretty hard, Gus; he’s got other things 


on his mind than parcel post and 


cus: What the hell I care what he got 
on his mind? Axles he gonna send 
parcel post! (He returns to his work on 


the desk.) 


KENNETH: (wraps, then:) Can you feel 
the heat rising in this building! If only 
some of it could be saved for the win- 
ter. (Pause. He is wrapping.) The fiery 
furnace. Nebuchadnezzar was the ar- 
chitect. (Pause.) What do you suppose 
would happen, Gus, if a man took it 
into his head to wash these windows? 
They'd snatch him off to the nuthouse, 
heh? (Pause.) I wonder if he’s only 
kiddin’—Bert 


someday 


About goin’ to college 


GUS: (not turning from his desk) Bar- 


ber College he gonna go 


KENNETH (he works, thinking) He 
must have a wealthy family. Still and 
all, he don’t spend much. I suppose he’s 
just got some strong idea in his mind 
That’s the thing, y’know. I often con- 
ceive them myself, but I’m all the time 
losin’ them, though. It’s the holdin’ on 

that’s what does it. You can almost 
see it in him, y’know? He’s holdin’ on 
to somethin’. (He shakes his head in 


wonder, then sings:) 


Oh, the heat of the summer, 
The cool of the fall. 

The lady went swimming 
With nothing at all. 


Ah, that’s a filthy song, isn’t it! (Pause. 
He wraps.) Gus, you suppose Mr 
Roosevelt’ll be makin’ it any better 
than it is? (He sings:) 

The minstrel boy to the war has gone, 


In the ranks of death . . 


(PATRICIA enters from the toilet.) 


” 


Was that an Irish song? 


(shyly) All Irish here and 
none of yiz knows an Irish song. 


PATRICIA 


KENNETH 


PATRICIA: You have a terrific voice, 


Kenneth 


Gus: (to PATRICIA) Why don’t you make 
date with him? 


KENNETH: (stamping his foot) Oh, that’s 


a nasty thing to say in front of a girl, 
Gus! 


(GUS rises.) 
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PATRICIA: (backing away from cus) Now 
don’t start with me, kid, because— 


(cus lunges for her. She turns4o run, 
and he squeezes her buttocks merci- 
lessly as she runs out and almost col- 
lides with LARRY, who is entering 
LARRY is thirty-nine, a troubled but 
phlegmatic man, good-looking. He is 
carrying a container of coffee and a 
lighted cigarette. On the collision he 
spills a little coffee’) 


LARRY: (with a slight humor) Hey! 


Take it easy 


PATRICIA: (quite suddenly all concerned 
for LARRY, to Gus) Look what you did, 


you big horse! 
(LARRY sets the coffee on the table.) 
LARRY: Jesus, Gus. 


cus: Tell her stop makin’ all the men 


crazy! (He returns to his desk.) 


PATRICIA: I’m sorry, Larry. (She is 
alone, in effect, with tarry. Both of 
them wipe the spot on his shirt.) Did 


you buy it? 


LARRY: (embarrassed but courageous, 
as though inwardly flaunting his own 


fears) Yeah, I got it yesterday. 


PATRICIA: Gee, I'd love to see it. You 
ever going to bring it to work? 


LARRY (now he meets her eyes) I 


might. On a Saturday, maybe. 


PATRICIA: ‘Cause I love those Auburns, 


y know? 


LARRY: Yeah, they got nice valves. 
Maybe I'll drive you home some night 


For the ride 


PATRICIA (the news stuns her) Oh, 


boy! Well—I’ll see ya. (She goes.) 


cus: You crazy? Buy Auburn? 


LARRY: (with depth—a profound con- 


clusion) I like the valves, Gus. 


cus: Yeah, but when you gonna go sell 
it who gonna buy an Auburn? 


LARRY: Didn’t you ever get to where 
you don’t care about that? I always 
liked those valves, and I decided, that’s 
all 

cus: Yeah, but when you gonna go 
sell it 


LARRY: I don’t care. 
cus: You don’t care! 


LARRY: I’m _ sick of dreaming about 
things. They’ve got the most beautifully 
laid-out valves in the country on that 
car, and I want it, that’s all. 


(KENNETH is weighing a package on 
the scales.) 


cus: Yeah, but when you gonna go 
sell it 


LARRY: I just don’t care, Gus. Can’t you 
understand that? (He stares away, in- 
haling his cigarette.) 


KENNETH: (stooped over, sliding the 


scale weights) There’s a remarkable 


circumstance, Larry. Raymond’s got 
twins, and now you with the triplets. 
And both in the same coproration. We 
ought to send that to the Daily News 
or something. I think they give you a 


dollar for an item like that. 
(BERT enters, puts goods on the table.) 


BERT: Gee, I’m getting hungry. Want a 
sandwich, Kenneth? (He reaches be- 
hind the packing table for his lunch 
bag.) 


KENNETH: Thank you, Bert. I might 


take one later 


cus: (turning from the desk to BERT) 
Lunch you gonna eat nine o'clock? 


BERT: I got up too early this morning. 
You want some? 


KENNETH: He’s only a growing boy, Gus 

and by the way, if you care to bend 
down, Gus—(indicating under the scale 
platform) —there’s more mice than ever 


under here. 


Gus: (without turning) Leave them 


mice alone 


KENNETH: Well, you're always com- 
plainin’ the number of crayons I’m 
using, and I’m only tellin’ you they’re 
the ones is eatin’ them up. (He turns 
to LARRY.) It’s a feast of crayons goin’ 


on here every night, Larry. 
(Enter s1m with goods, padding along.) 
yim: Goin’ to be hot today, Gus. 
cus: Take easy, what you running for? 
(31M stops to light his cigar butt.) 


KENNETH: (reading off the scale weights) 
Eighty-one pounds, Gus. For Skan- 
eateles, in the green countryside of 
upper New York State. 


cus: What? What you want? 

KENNETH: I want the express order- 
eighty-one pounds to Skaneateles, New 
York. 

cus: Then why don’t you say that, 
goddam Irishman? You talk so much 
When you gonna stop talkin’? (He 
proceeds to make out the slip.) 


KENNETH: Oh, when I'm rich, Gus, I'll 
have very little more to say. (GUS is 
busy making out the slip; KENNETH 
turns to LARRY.) No sign yet of Tommy 
Kelly in the place, Larry. 


LARRY: What'd you, cut a hole in your 
shoe? 


KENNETH: A breath of air for me little 
toe. I only paid a quarter for them, 
y'know; feller was sellin’ them in Bry- 
ant Park. Slightly used, but they’re a 
fine pair of shoes, you can see that. 


LARRY: They look small for you. 


KENNETH: They are at that. But you 
can’t complain for a quarter, I guess. 
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cus: Here 


(Gus hands KENNETH an express slip, 
which KENNETH now proceeds to at- 
tach to the package on the table 
Meanwhile sim has been leafing 
through the orders on the hook and 


is now leaving with two in his hand.) 


KENNETH: How do you keep up your 
strength, Jim? I’m always exhausted 
You never stop movin’, do ya? (JIM 
just shakes his head with a “Heh, 
heh.”) I bet it’s because you never got 
married, eh? 

sim: No, I guess I done everything 
there is but that 


LARRY: How come you never did get 
married, Jim? 


jim: Well, I was out West so long, you 
know, Larry. Out West. (He starts to 
go again.) 


KENNETH: Oh, don’t they get married 
much out there? 


jim: Well, the cavairy was amongst the 
Indians most of the time 


BERT: How old are you now, Jim? No 
kidding. 


KENNETH: I'l] bet he’s a hundred. 


sim: Me? No. I ain’t no hunderd. I 
ain’t near a hunderd. You don’t have 
to be a hunderd to’ve fought the In- 
dians. They was more Indians was 
fought than they tells in the school- 
books, y'know. They was a hell of a 
lot of fightin’ up to McKinley and all 
in there. I ain’t no hunderd. (He starts 
out.) 


KENNETH: Well, how old would you say 
you are, Jim? 
sim: Oh, I’m seventy-four, seventy-five, 
seventy-six—around in there. But I 
ain’t no hunderd. (He exits, and KEN- 
NETH sneezes.) 


BERT: (he has put his lunch bag away 
and is about to leave) Boy, I was 
hungry! 


KENNETH: (irritated) Larry, don’t you 
suppose a word might be passed to Mr 
Eagle about the dust? It’s rainin’ dust 


from the ceiling! 
(BERT goes out.) 


cus: What the hell Mr. Eagle gonna do 
about the dust? 


KENNETH: Why, he’s supposed to be a 
brilliant man, isn’t he? Dartmouth Col- 
lege graduate and all? I’ve been five 
and a half months in this country, and 
I never sneezed so much in my entire 
life before. My nose is all— 


(Enter FRANK, the truckdriver. an 


impassive, burly man in his thirties.) 
FRANK: Anything for the West Bronx? 


KENNETH: Nothin’ yet, Frank. I’ve only 
started, though 
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(JIM enters with little boxes, which 
he adds to the pile on the bench.) 


FRANK: You got anything for West 
Bronx, Jim? I've got the truck on the 


elevator 

cus: What’s the hurry? 

FRANK: I got the truck on the elevator 
cus: Well, take it off the elevator! You 
got one little box of bearings for the 
West Bronx. You can’t go West Bronx 
with one little box. 

FRANK: Well, I gotta go 


cus: You got a little pussy in the West 
Bronx. 


FRANK: Yeah, I gotta make it before 
lunch 


jim: (riffling through his orders) I 
think I got something for the East 
Bronx. 


FRANK: No, West Bronx 
Jim: (removing one order from his 
batch) How about Brooklyn? 


FRANK: What part? (He takes J1m’s or- 
der, reads the address, looks up think- 
ing.) 


jim: Didn't you have a girl around 
Williamsburg? 

FRANK: I'll have to make a call. I'll be 
right back. 

cus: You gonna deliver only where you 
got a woman? 


FRANK: No, Gus, I go any place you tell 


me. But as long as I’m goin’ someplace 
I might as well—you know. (He starts 
out.) 


cus: You some truckdriver. 
FRANK: You Said it, Gus. (He goes out.) 


cus: Why don’t you go with him some- 
time, Kenneth? Get yourself nice piece 
ding-a-ling— 


KENNETH: Oh, don’t be nasty now, Gus 
You're only tryin’ to be nasty to taunt 
me. 


(RAYMOND enters.) 


RAYMOND: Didn’t Tommy Kelly get 


here? 


cus: Don't worry for Tommy. Tommy 
going to be all right. 


LARRY: Can I see you a minute, Ray? 
(He moves with RAYMOND over to the 
left.) 


RAYMOND: Eagle’s coming today, and if 
he sees him drunk again I don’t know 
what I’m going to do. 


LARRY: Ray, I'd like you to ask Eagle 
something for me. 


RAYMOND: What? 
LARRY: I've got to have more money. 


RAYMOND: You and me both, boy. 


LARRY: No, I can’t make it any more, 
Ray. I mean it. The car put me a hun- 
dred and thirty bucks in the hole. If 
one of the kids gets sick I'll be strapped 


RAYMOND: Well, what'd you buy the 


car for? 


LARRY: I’m almost forty, Ray. What am 


I going to be careful for? 


RAYMOND: See, the problem is, Larry, 
if you go up, I'm only making thirty- 
eight myself, and I'm the manager, so 


it’s two raises 


LARRY: Ray, I hate to make it tough for 
you, but my wife is driving me nuts 
Now 


(Enter JERRY MAXWELL and WILLY 
HOGAN, both twenty-three. jerry has 


a black eye; both are slick dressers.) 


JERRY and witty: Morning. Morning, 


Gus. 
RAYMOND: Aren't you late, fellas? 


JERRY: (glancing at his gold wrist- 
watch) I’ve got one minute to nine, 


Mr. Ryan 


WILLY 
Ryan 


That’s Hudson Tubes time, Mr 


cus: The stopwatch twins 


RAYMOND: (to JERRY) You got a black 


eye? 


JERRY: Yeah, we went to a dance in 


Jersey City last night 


WILLY: Ran into a wise guy in Jersey 
City, Mr. Ryan 


JERRY: (with his taunting grin: he is 
very happy with himself) Tried to take 
his girl away from us 


RAYMOND: Well, get on the ball. Mr 


Eagle's 

(Enter TOM KELLY. GUS rises from the 
desk. BERT enters, stands still. Ray- 
MOND and LARRY stand watching. KEN- 
NETH stops wrapping. TOM is stiff; he 
moves in a dream to the chair cus 
has left and sits rigidly. He is a slight, 
graying clerk in his late forties.) 


GUS: (to RAYMOND) Go ‘way, go ‘head 


(RAYMOND comes up and around the 
desk to face Tom, who sits there, 
staring ahead, immobile. his hands in 


his lap.) 
RAYMOND: Tommy. 


(JERRY and WILLY titter.) 
cus: (to them) Shatap, goddam bums! 


JERRY: Hey, don’t call me— 


cus: Shatap, goddamit I break vou 
goddam head! (He has an axle in his 
hand, and RAYMOND and LARRY are pull- 
ing his arm down. JIM enters and goes 
directly to him. All are crying, “Gus! 
Cut it out! Put it down!”) 


yeERRY: What'd we do? What'd I say? 
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cus: Watch out! Just watch out you 
make fun of this man! I break you 
head, both of you! (Silence. He goes 
to TOM, who has not moved since ar- 


riving.) Tommy 


Tommy, you hear 
Gus? Tommy? (Tom is transfixed.) 


RAYMOND: Mr. Eagle is coming today, 


Tommy 


cus: (to all) Go "head, go to work, go 
to work! (They all move; JERRY and 
WILLY go out.) 


RAYMOND: Can you hear me, Tom? Mr 
Eagle is coming to look things over 
today, Tom 


sim: Little shot of whisky might bring 
him to 


cus: Bert! (He reaches into his pocket) 
Here, go downstairs bring a shot. Tell 
him for Tommy. (He sees what is in 
his hand.) I only got ten cents 


RAYMOND: Here. (He reaches into his 
pocket as JIM, KENNETH, and LARRY all 
reach into their own pockets.) 


BERT: (taking a coin from RAYMOND) 
Okay, I'll be right up. (He hurries out.) 


RAYMOND: Well, this is it, Gus. I gave 


him his final warning 


Gus: (he is worried) All right, go 'way, 
go ‘way 


(AGNES enters.) 


Is he—? 


AGNES 


RAYMOND: You heard me, Agnes. I told 
him on Saturday, didn’t I? (He starts 
past her.) 


AGNES: But Ray, look how nice and 
clean he came in today. His hair is all 
combed, and he’s much neater. 


RAYMOND: I did my best, Agnes. (He 


goes out.) 


Gus: (staring into Tommy's dead eyes) 
Ach. He don’t see nothin’, Agnes. 


AGNES: (looking into Tommy's face) 
And he’s supposed to be saving for his 
daughter’s confirmation dress! Oh, Tom- 
my. I'd better cool his face. (She goes 
into the toilet.) 


KENNETH: (to LARRY) Ah, you can’t 
blame the poor feller; sixteen years of 
his life in this place 


LARRY: You said it. 


KENNETH: There’s a good deal of monot- 
ony connected with the life, isn’t it? 


LARRY: You ain’t kiddin’. 


KENNETH: Oh, there must be a terrible 
lot of Monday mornings in sixteen 
years. And no philosophical idea at all, 
y'know, to pass the time? 


GUS: (to KENNETH) When you gonna 
shut up? 


(AGNES comes from the toilet with a 
wet cloth. They watch as she washes 
Tom’s face.) 
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KENNETH: Larry, you suppose we could 
get these windows washed sometimes? 
I've often thought if we could see a bit 
of the sky now and again it would help 
matters now and again 


LARRY: They’ve never been washed 


since I’ve been here 


KENNETH: I'd do it myself if I thought 
they wouldn't all be laughin’ at me for 
a greenhorn. (He looks out through the 
open window, which only opens out a 
few inches.) With all this glass we 
might observe the clouds and the vari- 
ous signs of approaching storms. And 
there might even be a bird now and 
again 


AGNES: Look at that—he doesn’t even 
move. And he’s been trying so hard! 
Nobody gives him credit, but he does 
try hard. (To Larry) See how nice and 
clean he comes in now? 


(JIM enters, carrying parts.) 
yim: Did you try blowing in his ear? 
cus: Blow in his ear? 


jim: Yeah, the Indians used to do that 
Here, wait a minute 


(He moves over, takes a deep breath, 
and blows into Tom’s ear. A faint 
smile begins to appear on Tom's face, 
but, as JIM runs out of breath, it 
fades.) 


KENNETH: Well, I guess he’s not an 


Indian 


jim: That’s the truth, y’know. Out 
West, whenever there’d be a drunken 
Indian, they used to blow in his ear. 


(Enter Bert, carefully carrying a shot- 
glass of whisky.) 


cus: Here, gimme that. (He takes it.) 


BERT: (licking his fingers) Boy, that 
stuff is strong. 


cus: Tommy? (He holds the glass in 
front of Tom’s nose.) Whisky. (Tom 
doesn’t move.) Mr. Eagle is coming 
today, Tommy. 


jim: Leave it on the desk. He might 
wake up to it. 


BERT: How’s he manage to make it 
here, I wonder. 


AGNES: Oh, he’s awake. Somewhere in- 
side, y'know. He just can’t show it, 
somehow. It’s not really like being 


drunk, even. 


KENNETH: Well, it’s pretty close, though, 
Agnes. 


(AGNES resumes wetting Tom’s brow.) 


LARRY: Is that a fact, Jim, about blow- 
ing in a guy’s ear? 


jim: Oh, sure. Indians always done 
that. (He goes to the order hook, leafs 
through.) 


KENNETH: What did yiz all have against 
the Indians? 


yim: The Indians? Oh, we didn’t have 
nothin’ against the Indians. Just law 
and order, that’s all. Talk about heat, 


though. It was so hot out there we 


(JIM exits with an order as FRANK 


enters.) 
FRANK: All right, I'll go to Brooklyn 


cus: Where you running? 
packed yet 


I got nothing 


(Enter JERRY, who puts goods on the 
table.) 


FRANK: Well, you beefed that I want to 
go Bronx, so I'm tellin’ you now Ill 
go to Brooklyn 


cus: You all fixed up in Brooklyn? 
FRANK: Yeah, I just made a call 


AGNES: (laughing) Oh, you're all so 


terrible! (She goes out.) 


JERRY: How you doin’, Kenny? You 


gittin’ any? 


KENNETH: Is that all two fine young 
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fellas like you is got on your minds’ 


JERRY: Yeah, that’s all. What’s on you: 


mind? 


(FRANK is loading himself with pack- 


ages.) 


cus: (of Tommy) What am I gonna do 
with him, Larry? The old man’s comin’. 


LARRY: Tell you the truth, Gus, I’m 
sick and tired of worrying about him, 
y'know? Let him take care of himself 


(GUS goes to LARRY, concerned, and 
they speak quietly.) 


cus: What’s the matter with you these 
days? 


LARRY: Two years I’m asking for a 
lousy five-dollar raise. Meantime my 
brother's into me for fifty bucks for his 
wife’s special shoes; my sister’s got me 
for sixty-five to have her kid’s teeth 
fixed. So I buy a car, and they’re all 
on my back—how’d I dare buy a car! 
Whose money is it? Y’know, Gus? I 


mean— 
cus: Yeah, but an Auburn, Larry— 


LARRY: (getting hot) I happen to like 
the valves! What’s so unusual about 
that? 


(Enter wILLy and JERRY with goods.) 


WILLY: (to JeRRY) Here! Ask Frank. 
(To FRANK) Who played shortstop for 
Pittsburgh in nineteen-twenty-four? 


FRANK: Pittsburgh? 


wasn't it? 


Honus Wagner, 


WILLY: (to JERRY) What I tell ya? 


JERRY: How could it be Honus Wagner? 
Honus Wagner— 


(RAYMOND enters with a mechanic. 
and WILLY and JERRY exit, arguing 
FRANK goes out with his packages. 
Gus returns to his desk.) 





RAYMOND: Larry, you want to help this 
man? He’s got a part here. 


(LARRY simply turns, silent, with a 
hurt and angry look. The mechanic 
goes to him, holds out the part; but 
LARRY does not take it, merely in- 
spects it, for it is greasy, as is the 


man.) 


RAYMOND (going to the desk, where 
GUS is now seated at work beside Tom 


KELLY) Did he move at all, Gus? 


cus: He’s feeling much better, I can 


see. Go, go ’way, Raymond 
(RAYMOND worriedly stands there.) 


LARRY: (to mechanic) Where you from? 


MECHANIC: I’m mechanic over General 


Truck 
LARRY: What's that off? 


MECHANIC: (as BERT stops to watch, and 
observe 
That’s the thing—I don’t know. It’s a 
very old coal truck, see, and I thought 
it was a Mack, because it says Mack 


on the radiator, see? But I went over 


KENNETH stops packing to 


to Mack, and they says there’s no part 
like that on any Mack in their whole 


history, see 


LARRY: Is there any name on the engine? 


MECHANIC: I’m tellin’ you; on the engine 


it says American-LaFrance—must be a 


replacement engine 


LARRY: That’s not off a LaFrance 


MECHANIC I know! I went over to 
American-LaFrance, but they says they 
never seen nothin’ like that in their 


whole life since the year one 
(RAYMOND joins them.) 


LARRY: What is it, off the manifold? 


Well, it ain’t exactly off the 
manifold. It like sticks out, see, 


MECHANIC 
except 
it don’t stick out, it’s like stuck in 
there 
there on top of the head, except it ain’t 


I mean it’s like in a little hole 


exactly a hole, it’s a thing that comes 
up in like a bump, see, and then it goes 
down. Two days I’m walkin’ the streets 


with this, my boss is goin’ crazy 


LARRY: Well, go and find out what it is, 


and if we got it we'll sell it to you 


RAYMOND: Don’t you have any idea, 


Larry? 


LARRY: I might, Ray, but I'm not getting 
paid for being an encyclopedia. There's 
ten thousand obsolete parts upstairs 

it was never my job to keep all that in 
my head. If the old man wants that 


service, let him pay somebody to do it 


RAYMOND: Ah, Larry, the guy’s here 
with the part 


LARRY: The guy is always here with the 
part, Ray. Let him hire somebody to 
take inventory up there and see what 
it costs him 
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RAYMOND: (taking the part off the table) 
Well, I'll see what I can find up there 


LARRY: You won't find it, Ray. Put it 
down. (RAYMOND does, and Larry, blink- 
ing with hurt, turns to the mechanic.) 
What is that truck, about nineteen- 


twenty-two? 


MECHANIC: That truck? (He shifts onto 
his right foot in thought.) 


LARRY: Nineteen-twenty? 


MECHANIC: (in a higher voice, shifting 
to the left foot) That truck? 


LARRY: Well, it’s at least nineteen- 
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twenty, isn’t it 


MECHANIC: Qh, it’s at least. I brung over 
a couple a friends of mine, and one of 
them is an old man and he says when 
he was a boy already that truck was 
an old truck, and he’s an old, old man, 
that guy. (LARRY takes the part now 
and sets it on the packing bench. Now 
even GUS gets up to watch as he stares 
at the part. There is a hush. RAYMOND 
goes out. LARRY turns the part a little 


and stares at it again. Now he sips his 


coffee.) I understand this company’s 


got a lot of old parts from the olden 
days, heh? 
LARRY: We may have one left, if it’s 
what I think it is, but you'll have to 
pay for it 


Oh, I know; 
boss says try all the other places first, 


MECHANIC that’s why my 
because he says youse guys charge. But 
looks to me like we're stuck 


LARRY: Bert. (He stares in thought.) 
Get the key to the third floor from Miss 
Molloy. Go up there, and when you 
open the door you'll see those Model-T 
mufflers stacked up 


BERT: Okay 
LARRY: You ever been up there? 
BERT: No, but I always wanted to go 


LARRY: Well, go past the mufflers and 
you'll see a lot of bins going up to the 
ceiling. They're full of Marmon valves 


and ignition stuff 
BERT: Yeah”? 


LARRY: Go past them, and you'll come 


to a little corridor, see? 
BERT: Yeah? 


LARRY: At the end of the corridor is a 
pile of crates—I think there’s some 


Maxwell differentials in there 
BERT: Yeah? 


LARRY: Climb over the crates, but don’t 
keep goin’, see. Stand on top of the 
crates and turn right. Then bend down, 
and there’s a bin—No, I tell you, get off 
the crates, and you can reach behind 
them, but to the right, and reach into 
that bin. There’s a lot of Locomobile 


headnuts in there, but way back—you 


gotta stick your hand way In, see, and 
you'll find one of these 


BERT: Geez, Larry, how do you remem- 
ber all that? 


(AGNES rushes in.) 
AGNES: Eagle’s here! Eagle's here! 


LARRY: (to the mechanic) Go out front 
and wait at the counter, will ya? (The 
mechanic nods and leaves. LARRY indi- 
cates the glass on the desk.) Better put 


that whisky away, Gus 


cus: (alarmed now) What should we 
do with him? 


(LARRY goes to TOM, peeved, and 


speaks in his ear 


LARRY: Tommy. Tommy! 


AGNES: Larry, why don’t you put him 
up on the third floor? He got a dozen 


warnings already. Eagle’s disgusted 


cus: Maybe he’s sick. I never seen him 
like this 


(JIM enters with goods.) 
JIM Eagle’s here 


LARRY: Let’s try to walk him around 


Come on 


(cus looks for a place to hide the 


whisky, then drinks it.) 


cus: All right, Tommy, come on, get up 
(They hoist 


him go. He starts to sag; they catch 


him up to his feet, then let 


him.) I don't think he feel so good 


Come on, walk him. (To AGNEs) 
Watch out for Eagle. (She stands look- 


LARRY 


ing off and praying silently.) Let’s go, 
Tom. (They try to walk tom, but he 


doesn't lift his feet 


AGNES (trembling, watching TOMMY) 
He’s so kindhearted, y’see? That's his 
whole trouble—he’s too kindhearted 


LARRY (angering, but restrained, shak- 
ng TOM) For God’s sake, Tom, come 
on! Eagle’s here! (He shakes TOM more 
violently.) Come on! What the hell is 
the matter with you, you want to lose 
your job? Goddamit, you a baby or 


something? 
AGNES: Sssh! 


(They all turn to the left. In the dis- 
tance is heard the clacking of heel 


taps on a concrete floor ) 


cus: Put him down. Larry! (They seat 
Tom before the desk. aGnes swipes back 
his mussed hair. cus sets his right hand 
on top of an invoice on the desk.) Here, 
put him like he’s writing. Where’s my 
pencil? Who's got pencil? (LARRY, KEN- 
NETH, AGNES search themselves for a 


pencil.) 
KENNETH: Here's a crayon 


cus: Goddam, who take my pencil! 
Bert! Where’s that Bert! He always 


take my pencil! 
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(BERT enters, carrying a heavy axle.) 
BERT: Hey, Eagle’s here! 


cus: Goddam you, why you take my 


pencil? 


BERT: I haven't got your pencil. This is 


mine 


(cus grabs the pencil out of BERT’S 
shirt pocket and sticks it upright into 
rom’s hand. They have set him up 
to look as if he is writing. They step 
away. TOM starts sagging toward one 


side ) 


Here he 


AGNES: (in a loud whisper) 


comes! 


(She goes to the order spike and pre- 
tends she is examining it. LARRY mean- 
while 


right, then walks away, pretending to 


rushes to TOM, sets him up- 


busy himself. But Tom starts falling 
off the chair again, and BERT rushes 


and props him up.) 


(The sound of the heel taps is on us 
now, and BERT starts talking to TOM, 
meantime supporting him with one 


hand on his shoulder.) 


BERT: (overloudly) Tommy, the reason 
I ask, see, 


an order for the same amount of coils 


is because on Friday I filled 


for Scranton, see, and it just seems 
they wouldn’t be ordering the same 


exact amount again 


(During his speech EAGLE has entered 

a good-looking man in his late for- 
ties, wearing palm beach trousers, a 
shirt and tie, sleeves neatly folded up, 
a new towel over one arm. He walks 
across the shipping room, not exactly 
ooking at anyone, but clearly ob- 
serving everything. He goes into the 
toilet, past AGNES, who turns.) 


KENNETH: That's right there, Bert, it was a blue invoice—and it had numbers on it— 


AGNES: Good morning, Mr. Eagle 


EAGLE (nodding) Morning. (He goe 


into the toilet.) 


KENNETH (indicating the toilet) Keep 


it up, keep it up now! 


BERT: (loudly) Ah—another thing that’s 
bothering me, Tommy, is those rear- 
end gears for Riverhead. I can’t find 
any invoice for Riverhead. I can’t find 
any invoice for gears to Riverhead. (He 
is getting desperate, looks to the others 
but they only urge him on.) So what 
That’s the 
thing we’re all wondering about, Tom- 


happened to the invoice? 


my. What happened to that invoice? 
You see, 


blue, I remember, blue with a little red 


Tom? That invoice—it was 


around the edges 


KENNETH: (loudly) That’s right there 


Bert, it was a blue invoice—and it had 


numbers on it 


(Suddenly Tom stands, swaying a lit- 
tle blinking 


) ilence ) 


There is a moment's 


Tom: No, no, Glen Wright was short- 
stop for Pittsburgh, not Honus Wagner 


(Eagle emerges from the toilet. BERT 


goes to the order spike ) 


LARRY: Morning, sir. (He goes out.) 


Tom: (half bewildered, shifting from 


foot to foot) Who was talking about 
Pittsburgh? (He turns about and al- 
most collides with EAGLE.) Morning, Mr 


Eagle 


EAGLE: (as he passes Tom he lets his 
look linger on his face) Morning, Kelly 


(EAGLE crosses the shipping room and 
goes out. AGNES, KENNETH and GUS 


wait an instant. JIM enters, sees TOM 


is up.) 






TOM: No, no, Glen Wright was shortstop for Pittsburgh, not Honus Wagner. 
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JIM Attaboy, knew you'd 


make it 


Tommy, 


rom: Glen Wright was shortstop. Who 


ked about that? 


GUS (nodding sternly his approbation 
to BERT) Very good, Bert, you done 
good 

BERT (wiping his forehead) Boy! 


Pitts- 
(AGNES is heard weeping. They 
Agnes? (He goes to her.) What's 


the matter, Ag? 


rom: Who was talking about 


) 


burgh 


turn 


AGNES: Oh, Tommy, why do you do 
that? 


PATRICIA (calling from 
Aggie? Your 


offstage left) 


;witchboard’s ringing 


AGNES: Oh, Tommy! (Weeping, she hur- 


ries out.) 


TOM (to the others) What happened? 


What is she cryin’ for’ 


cus: (indicating the desk) Why don't 
you go to work Tommy? You got lotta 


parcel post this morning 


(Tom always has a defensive smile 
He shifts from foot to foot as he talks, 
as though he were always standing 
He turns to the desk, 
sees KENNETH. He wants to normalize 


on a hot stove 


everything.) 
TOM: Kenny! I didn’t even see ya! 


KENNETH: Morning, Tommy. Good to 


see you up and about 


TOM: (with a put-on brogue) Jasus, me 
bye, y’r hair is fallin’ like the dew of 
the evenin’ 


KENNETH: (self-consciously wiping his 


hair) Oh, Tommy, now 

Tom: Kenny, bye, y’r gittin’ an awful 
long face to wash! 
KENNETH: (gently cuffing him) Oh, now, 


stop that talk! 


Tom: (backing toward his desk) Why. 
ya donkey, ya. I bet they had to back 
vou off the boat! 


KENNETH: (with mock anger) Oh, don’t 


you be callin’ me a donkey now! 


(Enter RAYMOND.) 







RAYMOND: Tom? (He is very earnest. 


even deadly.) 


TOM: (instantly perceiving his own 
guilt) Oh, Ray, how’s the 


twins? (He gasps little chuckles as he 


mornin’, 


sits at his desk, feeling about for a 
pencil.) 


(RAYMOND goes up close to the desk 
and leans over, as the others watch 


pretending not to.) 


RAYMOND: (quietly) Eagle wants to see 


you. 


TOM: (with foreboding, looking up into 


RAYMOND’S face) Eagle? I got a lot of 
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parcel post this morning, Ray. (He 
automatically presses down his hair.) 


RAYMOND: He’s in his office waiting fo 
you now, Tom 


tom: Oh, sure. It’s just that there’s a 
lot of parcel post on Monday (He 
feels for his tie as he rises, and walks 
out. RAYMOND starts out after him, but 
GUS intercedes.) 


GUS: (going up to RAYMOND) What Eagle 
wants? 

RAYMOND: I warned him, Gus, I warned 
him a dozen times 


cus: He’s no gonna fire him 


Look, it’s all over, Gus, so 
there’s nothing 


RAYMOND 


cus: He gonna fire Tommy? 


RAYMOND: Now don’t raise your voice 


cus: Sixteen year Tommy work here! 
He got daughter gonna be in church 
confirmation! 


RAYMOND: Now listen, I been nursing 
him along for 


cus: Then you fire me! You fire Tom- 
my, you fire me! 


RAYMOND: Gus! 


(With a stride Gus goes to the hook 
takes his shirt down, thrusts himself 


into it.) 


cus: Goddam son-of-a-bitch 
RAYMOND: Now don’t be crazy, Gus 


cus: I show who crazy! Tommy Kelly 


he gonna fire! (He grabs his bowler off 
the hook. Enter aGNES, agitated.) 


acnes: Gus! Go to the phone! 


Gus: (not noticing her, and with bowler 
on, to RAYMOND) Come on, he gonna fire 
me now, son-of-a-bitch! (He starts out 
shirttails flying, and aGNEs stops him.) 


AGNES: (indicating the phone) Gus, 


your neighbor’s- 


Gus: (trying to disengage himself) No, 
he gonna fire me now. He fire Tommy 


Kelly, he fire me! 


AGNES: Lilly, “us! Your neighbor wants 
to talk to you. Go, go to the phone 


(cus halts, looks at AGNES.) 
cus: What, Lilly? 


AGNES: Something’s happened. Go, go to 
the phone 


GUS Lilly? (Perplexed he goes to the 
Hallo. Yeah, Gus. Ha? (He 


stunned. His hand, of itself 


yhone.) 


r 
t 
] 


listens 
goes to his hatbrim as though to doff 
the hat, but it stays there. jim enters 
comes to a halt, sensing the attention 
and watches cus.) When? When it hap- 
pen? (He listens, and then mumbles 

Ya. Thank you. I come home right 
away. (He hangs up. JIM comes for- 
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GUS: Hallo. Yeah, Gus. Ha? When? When it happen? Ya. Thank you. 


1 come home right away 
Russell Cs a ey 


ward to him questioningly 


perplexed:) My Lilly. Die 
1m: Oh? Hm! 


(LARRY enters. GUS dumbly turns to 


him.) 


Gus: (to LARRY) Die. My Lilly 
LARRY: Oh, that’s tough, Gus 


RAYMOND: You better go home. ( Pause.) 
Go ahead, Gus. Go home 


(cus stands blinking. RayMonpD takes 
his jacket from the hook and helps 
him on with it. AGNES starts to push 


his shirttails into his pants.) 


cus: We shouldn’t’ve go to Staten Is- 
land, Jim. Maybe she don’t feel good 
yesterday. Ts, I was in Staten Island, 
maybe she was sick. (TOMMY KELLY 
enters, goes directly to his desk, sits 
his back to the others. Pause. To ToM:) 
He fire you, Tommy? 


TOM: (holding tears back) No, Gus, I’m 
all right 


GUS: (going up next to him) Give you 
another chance? 


Tom: (he is speaking with his head 
lowered) Yeah. It’s all right, Gus, I’m 
goin’ to be all right from now on. 


cus: Sure. Be a man, Tommy. Don’t be 
no drunken bum. Be a man. You hear? 
Don’t let nobody walk on top you. Be 


man 
Tom: I’m gonna be all right, Gus 


cus: (nodding) One more time you 
come in drunk I gonna show you some- 
(AGNES sobs. He turns to her.) 
What for you cry all the time? (He 
goes past her and out. aGNEs then goes 


thing 


silence.) 
4 sil 


RAYMOND: (breaking the silence) What 


do you say, fellas, let’s get going, heh? 


My Lilly. Die. 
Heflin 


(He claps his hands and walks out as 
all move about their work. Soon all 
are gone but TOMMY KELLY, slumped at 
his desk; KENNETH, wrapping; and BERT, 
picking an order from the hook. Now 
KENNETH faces BERT suddenly.) 


KENNETH: (he has taken his feeling 
from the departing GUS, and turns now 
to BERT) Bert? How would you feel 
about washing these windows—you and 
I—once and for all? Let a little of 
God's light in the place? 


BERT: (excitedly, happily) Would you” 
KENNETH: Well, I would if you would 


BERT: Okay, come on! Let’s do a little 
every day; couple of months it'll all be 
clean! Gee! Look at the sun! 


KENNETH: Hey, look down there! 
See the old man sitting in a chair? 
And roses all over the fence! 

Oh, that’s a lovely back yard! 


(A rag in hand, BERT mounts the 
table; they make one slow swipe of 
the window before them and instantly 
all the windows around the stage 
burst into the yellow light of summer 
that floods into the room.) 


BERT: Boy, they've got a tree! 
And all those cats! 


KENNETH: It'll be nice to watch the sea- 
sons pass. 

‘That pretty up there now, a real sum- 
mer sky 

And a little white cloud goin’ over? 

I can just see autumn comin’ in 

And theleaves falling on the gray days. 

You've got to have a sky to look at! 


(Gradually, as they speak, all light 
hardens to that of winter, finally.) 


BERT: (turning to KENNETH) Kenny, 
were you ever fired from a job? 





KENNETH: Qh, sure; two-three times. 


BERT: Did you feel bad? 


KENNETH: The first time, maybe. But 
you have to get used to that, Bert. I'll 
bet you never went hungry in your 
life, did you? 


BERT: No, I never did. Did you? 


KENNETH: Oh, many and many a time 


You get used to that too, though. 


BERT: (turning and looking out) That 
tree is turning red. 


KENNETH: It must be spectacular out in 
the country now. 


BERT: How does the cold get through 
these walls? Feel it, it’s almost a wind! 


KENNETH: Don’t cats walk dainty in the 


snow! 


BERT: Gee, you’d never know it was the 
same place 

How clean it is when it’s white! 

Gus doesn’t say much any more, 
y know? 


KENNETH: Well, he’s showin’ his age 


Gus is old. When do you buy your 


ticket for the train? 
BERT: I did. I’ve got it 


KENNETH: Oh, then you’re off soon! 
You'll confound all the professors, I'll 


bet! 
(He sings softly.) 


The minstrel boy to the war has 
gone 


(BERT moves a few feet away; thus he 
is alone. KENNETH remains at the win- 
dow, looking out, polishing, and sing- 
ing softly.) 


BERT: There’s something so terrible here! 
There always was, and I don’t know 
what. 


Gus, and Agnes, and Tommy and 
Larry, Jim and Patricia— 

Why does it make me so sad to see 
them every morning? 

It’s like the subway; 

Every day I see the same people get- 
ting on 

And the same people’ getting off, 

And all that happens is that they get 
older. God! 

Sometimes it scares me; like all of us 
in the world 

Were riding back and forth across a 
great big room, 

From wall to wall and back again, 

And no end ever! Just no end! 


(He turns to KENNETH, but not quite 
looking at him, and with a deeper 
anxiety.) 


Didn’t you ever want to be anything, 
Kenneth? 


KENNETH: I’ve never been able to keep 
my mind on it, Bert. 

I shouldn’t’ve cut a hole in me shoe 

Now the snow’s ‘slushin’ in, and me 


feet’s all wet. 


BERT: If you studied, Kenneth, if you 
put your mind to something great, I 
know you'd be able to learn anything, 
because you're clever, you’re much 
smarter than I am! 


KENNETH: You've got something steady 
in your mind, Bert; 

Something far away and steady. 

I never could hold my mind on a far- 
away thing 


KENNETH: It'll be nice to watch the seasons pass .. . 
| can just see autumn comin’ in 
And the leaves falling on the gray days. 
You've got to have a sky to look at! 


(Leo Penn 
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(His tone changes as though he were 
addressing a group of men; his man- 
ner is rougher, angrier, less careful 


of proprieties.) 


She’s not giving me the heat I’m en- 
titled to. 

Eleven dollars a week room and board, 

And all she puts in the bag is a lousy 
pork sandwich, 

The same every day and no surprises. 

Is that right? Is that right now? 

How’s a man to live, 

Freezing all day in this palace of dust 

And night comes with one window and 
a bed 

And the streets full of strangers 

And not one of them’s read a book 
through, 

Or seen a poem from beginning to end 

Or knows a song worth singing. 

Oh, this is an ice-cold city, Mother, 

And Roosevelt’s not makin’ it warmer, 
somehow 


(He sits on the table, holding his 


head.) 
And here’s another grand Monday! 


(They are gradually appearing in 
natural light now, but it is a cold 
wintry light which has gradually 
supplanted the hot light of summer 


PERT goes to the hook for a sweater.) 


Jesus, me head’ll murder me. I never 
had the headache till this year. 


BERT: (delicately) You’re not taking up 
drinking, are you? 


KENNETH: (he doesn’t reply. Suddenly, 
as though to retrieve something slip- 
ping by, he gets to his feet, and roars 
out:) 


“The Ship of State,” by Walt Whitman! 
“OQ Captain! my Captain! our fearful 
trip is done! 


The ship has weathered every wrack, 
The prize we sought is won...’ 


Now what in the world comes after 
that? 


BERT: I don’t know that poem. 


KENNETH: Dammit all! I don’t remem- 
ber the bloody poems any more the 
way I did! It’s the drinkin’ does it, I 
think. I’ve got to stop the drinkin’! 


BERT: Well, why do you drink, Kenny, 
if it makes you feel— 


KENNETH: Good God, Bert, you can’t 
always be doin’ what you're better off 
to do! There’s all kinds of unexpected 
turns, y’know, and things not workin’ 
out the way they ought! What in hell 
is the next stanza of that poem? “The 
prize we sought is won .” God, I'd 
never believe I could forget that poem! 
I'm thinkin’, Bert, y’know—maybe I 
ought to go onto the Civil Service. The 
only trouble is there’s no jobs open 
except for the guard in the insane asy- 
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lum. And that’d be a nervous place to 
work, I think 


BERT: It might be interesting, though 


KENNETH: I suppose it might. They tell 
me it’s only the more intelligent people 
goes mad, y’know. But it’s sixteen hun- 
dred a year, Bert, and I've a feelin’ I'd 
never dare leave it, y know? And I’m 
not ready for me last job yet, I think 
I don’t want nothin’ to be the last, yet 


Still and all 


(RAYMOND enters, going to toilet. He 
wears a blue button-up sweater.) 


RAYMOND: Morning, boys. (He impales 
a batch of orders on the desk.) 


KENNETH: (in a routine way) Morning, 
Mr. Ryan. Have a nice New Year’s, did 
you? 


RAYMOND: Good enough. (To BERT, see- 
ing the book on the table.) Still read- 
ing that book? 


BERT: Oh, I’m almost finished now 
(RAYMOND nods, continues on BERT 
jumps off the table.) Mr. Ryan? Can I 
see you a minute? (He goes to RAy- 
MOND.) I wondered if you hired any- 
body yet, to take my place 


RAYMOND: (pleasantly surprised) Why? 


Don’t you have enough money to go? 


EBERT: No, I’m going. I just thought 
maybe I could help you break in the 
new boy. I won't be leaving till afte: 
lunch tomorrow. 


RAYMOND: (with resentment, even an 
edge of sarcasm) We'll break him in all 
right. Why don’t you just get on to 
your own work? There’s a lot of excel- 
sior laying around the freight elevator 


(RAYMOND turns and goes into the 
toilet. For an instant BERT is left star- 
ing after him. Then he turns to KEN- 
NETH, perplexed.) 


BERT: Is he sore at me? 


KENNETH (depracatingly) Ah, why 
would he be sore at you? (He starts 
busying himself at the table, avoiding 
BERTS eyes. BERT moves toward him 


halts.) 
BERT: I hope you're not, are you? 


KENNETH: (with an evasive air) Me? 
Ha! Why, Bert, you’ve got the heartfelt 
good wishes of everybody in the place 
for your goin’-away! (But he turns 
away to busy himself at the table—and 
on his line Larry has entered with a 
container of coffee and a cigarette.) 


BERT: Morning, Larry. (He goes to the 
hook, takes an order.) 


table) 
Jesus, it'd be just about perfect in here 
(BERT passes him.) You 
actually leaving tomorrow? 


LARRY: (leaning against the 


for penguins 


BERT: (eagerly) I guess so, yeah. 
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LARRY (with a certain embarrassed 


envy) Got all the dough, heh? 


BERT: Well, for the first year anyway 
(He grins in embarrassment.) You 


mind if I thank you? 
LARRY: What for? 


BERT: I don’t know—just for teaching 
me everything. I'd have been fired the 


first month without you, Larry 


LARRY: 
Got all your dough, heh? 


(with some wonder, respect) 


BERT: Well, that’s all I've been doing is 
saving. 


(Enter Tom KELLY. He is bright, clean, 


sober.) 
Tom: Morning! 


KENNETH: (with an empty kind of 


heartiness) Why, here comes Tommy 


Kelly! 


TOM: (passing to hang up his coat and 
hat) Ah, y’re gettin’ an awful long face 
to wash, Kenny, me bye 


KENNETH: Qh, cut it out with me face, 
Tommy. I'm as sick of it as you are 


ToM: Go on, ya donkey ya, they backed 
you off the boat 


KENNETH: Why, I'll tear you limb from 
limb, Tom Kelly! (He mocks a fury 
and Tom laughs as he is swung about 
And then, with a quick hug and a 
laugh) Oh, Tommy, you're the first 
man I ever heard of done it. How'd 
you do it, Tom? 


Tom: Will power, Kenny. (He walks to 
his desk, sits.) Just make up my mind, 
that’s all 


KENNETH: Y'know the whole world i: 
talking about you, Tom—the way you 
mixed all the drinks at the Christmas 
party and never weakened? Y'know 
when I heard it was you going to mix 
the drinks I was prepared to light a 


candle for you 


TOM: I just wanted to see if I could do 
it, that’s all. When I done that—mixin’ 
the drinks for three hours, and givin’ 
them away—I realized I made it. You 
don’t look so hot to me, you know that? 


KENNETH: (with a sigh) Oh, I'm all 
right. It’s the sight of Monday, that’s 
all, is got me down 


Tom: You better get yourself a little 
will power, Kenny. I think you're get- 
tin’ a fine taste for the hard stuff 


KENNETH: Ah, no, I'll never be a drunk, 
Tommy. 


Tom: You're a drunk now 
KENNETH: Oh, don’t say that, please! 


Tom: I’m tellin’ you, I can see it comin’ 
on you 


KENNETH: (deeply disturbed) You can't 


either. Don’t say that, Tommy! 


(AGNES enters.) 


AGNES: Morning! (She wears sheets of 


brown paper for leggins.) 


KENNETH: Winter’s surely here when 


Agnes is wearin’ her leggins. 


AGNES: (with her laughter) Don’t they 
look awful? But that draft under the 


switchboard is enough to kill ya 


LARRY: This place is just right for pen- 
guins 


AGNES: Haven't you got a_ heavier 
sweater, Bert? I’m surprised at your 


mother 
BERT: Oh, it’s warm; she knitted it 


KENNETH: Bert’s got the idea. Get your- 


self an education 


rom: College guys are sellin’ ties all 
over Macy’s. Accountancy, Bert, that’s 
my advice to you. You don’t even have 


to go to college for it either 


BERT: Yeah, but I don’t want to be an 


accountant 


TOM: (with a superior grin) You don’t 


want to be an accountant? 


LARRY: What's so hot about an account- 


ant? 


rom: Well, try runnin’ a business with- 
out one. That’s what you should’ve 
done Larry If you'd a took account- 


ancy, youd a 


LARRY: You know, Tommy, I’m begin- 
ning to like you better drunk? (TOMMY 
laughs, beyond criticism.) I mean it 


Before, 
the time; now you got opinions about 


we only had to pick you up all 


everything 


TOM: Well 
thing, why 


if I happen to know some- 


shouldn't I say 
(Enter RAYMOND from the toilet 


RAYMOND: What do you say we get on 
today, fellas? Eagle 


coming today. Bert, how about gettin’ 


the ! early 


those carburetor crates open, will ya? 


BERT: I was just going to do that 


(BERT and RAYMOND are starting out 
and AGNES is moving to go, when GUS 
and jim enter. Both of them are on 
the verge of staggering. GUS has a 
bright new suit and checked over- 
coat, a new bowler, and new shoes 
He is carrying upright a pair of Ford 
fenders, still in their brown paper 
wrappings—they stand about seven 
feet in height. 31m aids him in care- 
fully resting the fenders against the 
u all ) 


(KENNETH, AGNES, and LARRY watch in 
silence.) 
(PATRICIA enters and watches. She is 


wearing leggins.) 


(WILLY and JERRY enter in overcoats 
all jazzed up.) 




















WILLY: Morning! 


break off and 


Morn (Both 


slowly remove their coats as they note 


JERRY 


the scene and the mood. cus, now that 


the fenders are safely stacked, turns.) 
cus: (dimly) Who’s got a hanger? 


KENNETH: Hanger? You mean a coat- 


? 


hanger, Gus‘ 
cus: Coat-hanger 


Here! 


hanger to Gus. Gus is aided by 


JERRY Here’s mine! (He gives a 
wire 
JIM in removing his overcoat, and they 
both hang it on the hanger, then on a 
hook. Both give it a brush or two, and 
Gus goes to his chair, sits. He raises his 


eves to them all.) 
cus: So what everybody is looking at? 


(BERT, WILLY, JERRY go to work, grad- 
ually going out with orders. 31m alsu 
orders off the 


of going-and-coming emerges 


takes hook, and the 
natter 
patter? 


PATRICIA goes to the toilet. TOM KELLY 
vorks at the desk.) 


LARRY: (half-kidding, but in a careful 
tone) ‘What are you all 


about? 


dressed up 


GUS simply glowers un his fumes and 


thoughts. RAYMOND goes over to JIM.) 


RAYMOND: What'’s he all dressed up for? 


don’t talk to me about him 
Spent 


buyin’ new clothes to go 


11M: Oh 
Ray, I’m sick and tired of him 
all Saturday 
to the cemetery; then all the way the 
to Long Island City to get 
fenders for that old 
Never got to 


he ll over 
these damned 
wreck of a Ford he’s got 
the cemetery, never got the fenders on 

and we been walkin’ around all week- 


end carryin’ them damn things 


Eagle’ll be here this morning 


RAYMOND 


See if you can get him upstairs. I don't 


want him to see him crocked again 





1mm: I'd just let him sit there, Ray, if 


I was you. I ain’t goin’ to touch him 


You know what he went and done? 
Took all his insurance money outa the 
bank Saturday. Walkin’ around with 
all that cash in his pocket—I tell ya, 


I ain't been to sleep since Friday night 
‘Cause 


that money and so low in his mind, 


you can’t let him loose with all 


y know 








(All 


wad out of his pocket, 


He 


peels 


cus: Irishman! turn to him 








takes a 


one bill off.) Here. Buy new pair shoes 





KENNETH: Ah, thank no, Gus, I 


couldn't take that 





you, 








RAYMOND: Gus, Eagle’s 


morning; why don’t you 


cus: (stuffing a bill into 


pocket) Go buy pair shoes. 


RAYMOND 
right away; why don’t you 


coming this 


KENNETH S 


Gus, he’s going to be here 


cus: I don’t give one goddam for Eagle! 


Why he don’t make one more toilet? 


RAYMOND: What? 


(BERT enters with goods.) 


That’s right? Have one 


toilet for so many people? 


GUS Toilet! 
That’s very 
( Offer- 


boy, go—buy 


bad, Raymond. That’s no nice 
bill) Here, 


book, buy candy 


ing BERT a 


(LARRY goes to Gus before he gives the 


bill, puts an arm around him, and 


walks away from the group.) 


LARRY: Come on, Gussy, let me _ take 


you upstairs 


cus: I don’t care Eagle sees me, I got 


my money now, goddam. Oh, Larry, 


Larry, twenty-two year I workin’ here 


LARRY: Why don’t you give me the 
money, Gus? I'll put in the bank for 
you 


cus: What for I put in bank? I'm sixty- 
eight years old, Larry. I got no chil- 
What for I put in bank? 


(Suddenly, reminded, he turns back to 


dren, nothing 


RAYMOND, floor scale) 


Why 


nothing? 


pointing at the 


them goddam mice nobody doe 


GUS: 


Twenty-two years them goddam mice! 


by Gus’ 
anger) Gus, I want you to go upstairs! 


RAYMOND: (alarmed incipient 


(PATRICIA enters from toilet.) 


cus: (at the scale) Twenty-two years 
them goddam mice! That’s very bad, 
Raymond, so much mice! (He starts 
rocking the scale.) Look at them 


goddam mice! (PATRICIA screams as mice 
come running out from under the scale. 
A melée of shouts begins, everyone 
dodging mice or swinging brooms and 
bores at them. RAYMOND is pulling GUS 
away from the scale, yelling at him to 
AGNES rushes in and, seeing the 


JERRY 


stop it 


mice, screams and rushes out. 
and WILLy rush in and join in chasing 
the mice, laughing. PATRICIA, wearing 
leggins, is helped onto the packing table 
by LARRY, and Gus shouts up at her.) 
Come with me Atlantic City, Patricia! 
(He pulls out the wad.) Five thousand 


dollars I got for my wife! 


PATRICIA: You rotten thing, you! You 


dirty rotten thing, Gus! 
Patricia! I 
(Suddenly his hand goes 


cus: I make you happy, 
make you 
to his head; he is dizzy. LARRY goes to 


him, takes one look.) 


That's very bad, 


Raymond, so much mice! Look at them goddam mice! 
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LARRY: Come, come on. (He walks cus 
into the toilet.) 


PATRICIA: (out of the momentary si- 
lence) Oh, that louse! Did you see 
what he did, that louse? (She gets 
down off the table, and, glancing an- 
grily toward the toilet, she goes out.) 


RAYMOND: All right, fellas, what do you 
say, heh? Let’s get going. 


(Work proceeds—the going and com- 
ing.) 


TOM: (as RAYMOND passes him) I tried 
talking to him a couple of times, Ray, 
but he’s got no will power! There’s 
nothing you can do if there’s no will 
power, y’ know? 


RAYMOND: Brother! It’s a circus around 
here. Every Monday morning! I never 
saw anything like... 


(He is gone. KENNETH is packing. TOM 
works at his desk. JIm comes and. 
leaving goods on the packing table, 
goes to the toilet, peeks in, then goes 
out, studying an order. BERT enters 
with goods.) 


KENNETH: There’s one thing you have 
to say for the Civil Service; it seals 
the fate and locks the door. A man 
needn't wonder what he’ll do with his 
life any more 


(JERRY enters with goods.) 


BERT: (glancing at the toilet door) Gee, 
I never would’ve thought Gus liked his 
wife, would you? 


(Tom, studying a letter, goes out.) 


Jerry: (looking up and out the win- 


dow) Jesus! 


BERT: (not attending to Jerry) I thought 
he always hated his wife— 


JERRY: Jesus, boy! 


KENNETH: (to JERRY) What're you doin’? 
What’s—? 


JERRY: Look at the girls up in there 
One, two, three, four windows—full a 
girls, look at them! Them two is naked! 


(WILLY enters with goods.) 
KENNETH: Oh, my God! 


WILLY: (rushing to the 
Where? Where? 


windows) 


KENNETH: Well, what’re you gawkin’ at 
them for! 


(cus and LarRY enter from the toilet.) 


gerry: There’s another one down there! 
Look at her on the bed! What a beast! 


WILLY: (overjoyed) It’s a cathouse! 
Gus! A whole cathouse moved in! 


(WILLY and JERRY embrace and dance 
around wildly; cus stands with Larry, 
staring out, as does BERT.) 


KENNETH: Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self! 
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(TOM enters with his letter.) 
tom: Hey, fellas, Eagle’s here. 


JERRY: (pointing out) There’s a new 
cathouse, Tommy! (Tom goes and looks 


out the windows.) 


KENNETH: Oh, that’s a terrible thing to 
be lookin’ at, Tommy! (AGNES enters; 
KENNETH instantly goes to her to get 
her out.) Oh, Agnes, you’d best not be 
comin’ back here any more now— 


AGNES: What? What’s the matter? 
(JERRY has opened a window, and he 


and witty whistle sharply through 
their fingers. AGNES looks out.) 


KENNETH 
that! 


Don’t, Agnes, don’t look at 


AGNES: Well, for heaven’s sake! What 
are all those women doing there? 

cus: That's whorehouse, Aggie. 
KENNETH: Gus, for 
walks away in pain.) 


God’s sake! (He 


AGNES: What are they sitting on the 
beds like that for? 


tom: The sun is pretty warm this 
morning—probably trying to get a lit- 
tle tan. 


AGNES: Oh, my heavens. Oh, Bert, it’s 
good you're leaving! (She turns to 
them.) You're not all going, are you? 
(cus starts to laugh, then Tom, then 
JERRY and WILLY, then LARRY, and she 
is unstrung and laughing herself, but 
shocked.) Oh, my heavens! (She is 
gone, as JIM enters with goods.) 


KENNETH: All right, now, clear off, all of 
you. I can’t be workin’ with a lot of 
sex maniacs blockin’ off me table! 


cus: Look, Jim! (J1m™ looks out.) 
sim: Oh, nice 


JERRY: How about it, fellas? Let’s all 
go lunchtime! What do you say, Kenny? 
I'll pay for you! 
(GUS goes to the desk, drags the chair 
over to the window.) 


KENNETH: I'd sooner roll meself around 
in the horse manure of the gutter! 


JERRY: I betcha you wouldn’t even 
know what to do! 


KENENTH: (bristling, fists shut) I'll show 
you what I do! I'll show you right now! 


(Enter RAYMOND, furious.) 


RAYMOND: What the hell is this? What’s 
going on here? 


cus: (sitting in his chair, facing the 
windows) Whorehouse. (RAYMOND looks 
out the windows.) 


KENNETH: You'd better pass a word to 
Mr. Eagle about this, Raymond, or the 
corporation’s done for. Poor Agnes, 
she’s all mortified, y’know. 


RAYMOND: Oh, my God! (To all:) All 
right, break it up, come on, break it up, 
Eagle’s here. (WILLY, JERRY, BERT, and 
jim disperse, leaving with orders. ToM- 
MY returns to the desk.) What're you 
going to do, Gus? You going to sit 
there? (cus doesn’t answer; sits staring 
out thoughtfully.) What’s going on with 
you? Gus! Eagle’s here! All right, cook 
in your own juice. Sit there. (He 
glances out the windows.) Brother, I 
needed this now! (He goes out angrily.) 


LARRY: Give me the money, Gus, come 


on. I'll hold it for you. 


Gus: (an enormous sadness is on him) 
Go way 
(Enter patricia. She glances at LARRY 
and cus, then looks out the windows.) 


KENNETH: (wrapping) Ah, Patricia, don’t 
look out there. It’s disgraceful. 


Tom: It’s only a lot of naked women 


KENNETH: Oh, Tommy, now! In front of 

a girl! 

(to KENNETH) What’s the mat- 

ter? Didn’t you ever see that before? 

(She sees cus sitting there.) Look at 

Kong, will ya? (She laughs.) Remem- 

berin’ the old days, heh, Kong? 
(LARRY is walking toward an erit at 
left.) 

3us: Oh, shatap! 


PATRICIA 


PATRICIA: (catching up with LARRY at the 
edge of the stage, quietly) What’s Ray 
sayin’ about you sellin’ the Auburn? 


LarRRY: Yeah, I'm kinda fed up with it 
It’s out of my class anyway. 


PATRICIA: That's too bad. I was just 


gettin’ to enjoy it. 


LARRY: (very doubtfully) Yeah? 


PATRICIA: What're you mad at me for? 


LARRY: Why should I be mad? 


PATRICIA: You're married, what’re 


you—? 


LARRY: Let me worry about that, will 


you? 


PATRICIA: Well, I gotta worry about it 
too, don’t I? 


LARRY: Since when do you worry about 
anything, Pat? 
PATRICIA: Well, what did you expect me 


to do? How did I know you were 
serious? 


(Gus goes to his coat, searches in a 
pocket.) 


LARRY: What did you think I was telling 
you all the time? 


PATRICIA: Yeah, but Larry, anybody 


could say those kinda things. 


LARRY: I know, Pat. But I never did. 
(With a cool, hurt smile) You know, 
kid, you better start believing people 
when they tell you something. Or else 
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you're liable to end up in there. (H 


points out the windows.) 


PATRICIA: (with quiet fury) You take 
that back! (He walks away, she goes 
after him.) You’re going to take that 


back, Larry! 


(EAGLE enters, nods to LARRY and 


PATRICIA. ) 


EAGLE: Morning 


PATRICIA: (with a mercurial change to 


SUTMNY charm) 


Eagle! 


Good morning, Mr 


(LARRY is gone, and she exits. EAGLE 
crosses, noticing Gus, who is standing 
beside his coat, drinking out of a 


pint u hisky bottle.) 
EAGLE: Morning, Gus 


cus: (lowering the bottle) Good morn- 
ing. (EAGLE exits into the toilet.) 


Tom: (to Gus) You gone nuts? 


(cus returns, holding the bottle, to 
his chair, where he sits, looking out 
the window. He is growing sodden 


and mean. BERT enters with goods.) 


KENNETH: (sotto voce) Eagle’s in there, 
and look at him. He’ll get the back of 


it now for sure 


TOM: (going to cus) Gimme the bottle, 
Gus' 


cus: I goin’ go someplace, Tommy. I 
goin’ go cemetery. I wasn’t one time in 
I go see my Lilly. My Lilly 
die, I was in Staten Island. All alone 
she was in the house. Ts! (JERRY enters 


cemetery 


with goods, sees him, and laughs.) 


BERT: Gus, why don’t you give Tommy 
the bottle? 


cus: Twenty-two years I work here 


KENNETH: (to JERRY, who is staring out 
the window) Will you quit hangin’ 


around me table, please? 

yerRY: Can't I look out the window? 
(WILLY enters with goods.) 

WILLY: How’s all the little pussies? 


KENNETH: Now cut that out! 


(They 


laugh at him.) 
rom: (sotto voce) Eagle’s in there! 


KENNETH: Is that all yiz know of the 
world—filthy women and dirty jokes 
and the ignorance drippin’ off your 
faces? (EAGLE enters from the toilet.) 
There's got to be somethin’ done about 
this, Mr 


tion for the women here. (He, points, 


Eagle. It’s an awful humilia- 


and EAGLE looks.) I mean to say, it’s a 
terrible disorganizing sight starin’ a 
man in the face eight hours a day, sir 


EAGLE: Shouldn't have washed the win- 
dows, I guess. (He glances down at Gus 


and his bottle and walks out.) 


Shouldn’t have washed the 
windows, he says! (They are laughing 


KENNETH 


GUS is tipping the bottle up. JIM enters 
with goods.) 


JERRY: What a donkey that guy is! 


(KENNETH lunges for JERRY and grabs 
him by the tie, one fist ready.) 


KENNETH: I'll donkey you! (JERRY starts 
a swing at him, and BERT and Tom rush 


to separate them as RAYMOND enters.) 
RAYMOND: Hey! Hey! 


JERRY: (as they part) All right, donkev 


I'll see you later 


KENNETH: You'll see me later, all right 


with one eye closed! 


RAYMOND: Cut it out! (KENNETH, mut- 
tering, returns to work at his table 
JERRY rips an order off the hook and 
goes out. wILLy takes an order. BERT 
goes out with an order. RAYMOND has 
been looking down at cus, who is sit- 
ting with the bottle.) You going to 
work, Gus? Or you going to do that? 
(Gus gets up and goes to his coat, takes 


it off the hangar.) What’re you doing? 


cus: Come on, Jim, we go someplace 
Here—put on you coat. 


RAYMOND: Where you going? It’s half- 


past nine in the morning. 
(Enter AGNES.) 


AGNES: What’s all the noise here? (She 


breaks off, seeing Gus dressing.) 


cus: That’s when I wanna go—half- 
past nine. (He hands Jm his coat.) 
Here. Put on. Cold outside. 


sim: (quietly) Maybe I better go with 

him, Ray. He’s got all his money in 
(BERT enters with goods.) 

RAYMOND 


(reasonably, deeply con- 


cerned) Gus, now look; where you 
gonna go now? Why don’t you lie down 
upstairs? 


GUS (swaying, to BERT) Twenty-two 
years I was here. 


BERT: I know, Gus. 
(LARRY enters, watches.) 


cus: I was here before you was born 
I was here. 


BERT: I know. 


cus: Them mice was here before you 


was born. (BERT nods uncomfortably, 


full of sadness.) When Mr. Eagle was 
in high school I was already here 
When there was Winton Six I was here 
When was Minerva car I was here 
When was Stanley Steamer I was here, 
and Stearns Knight, and Marmon was 
good car; I was here all them times 
I was here first day Raymond come; he 
was young boy; work hard to be man- 
ager. When Agnes still think she was 
gonna get married I was here. When 
was Locomobile, and Model K Ford 
and Model N Ford—all them different 
Fords, and Franklin was good car, Jor- 


dan car, Reo car, Pierce Arrow, Cleve- 
land car—all them was good cars. All 
them times I was here. 


BERT: I know 


cus: You don’t know nothing. Come on, 
Jim. (He goes and gets a fender. JIM 
gets the other.) Button up you coat, 
cold outside. Tommy? Take care every- 
thing good 


(He walks out with sm behind him, 
each carrying a fender upright. RAyY- 
MOND turns and goes out, then LARRY 
AGNES goes into the toilet. The lights 
lower as this movement takes place, 
until BERT is alone in light, still star- 
ing at the point where cus left.) 


BERT: I don’t understand; 

I don’t know anything: 

How is it me that gets out? 

I don’t know half the poems Kenneth 
does, F 

Or a quarter of what Larry knows 
about an engine 


I don’t understand how they come 
every morning, 

Every morning and every morning, 

And no end in sight 

That’s the thing—there’s no end! 

Oh, there ought to be a statue in the 
park 

‘To All the Ones That Stay.” 

One to Larry, to Agnes, Tom Kelly, 
Gus 


Gee, it’s peculiar ‘to leave a place 
forever! 

Still, I always hated coming here; 

The same dried-up jokes, the dust; 

Especially in spring, walking in from 
the sunshine, 

Or any Monday morning in the hot 
days 


(In the darkness men appear and 
gather around the packing table, eat- 
ing lunch out of bags; we see them 
as ghostly figures, silent.) 


God, it’s so peculiar to leave a place! 

I know I'll remember them as long as 
I live, 

As long as I live they'll never die, 

And still I know that in a month or two 

They'll forget my name, and mix me up 

With another boy who worked here 
once, 

And went. Gee, it’s a mystery! 


(As full light rises BERT moves into 
the group, begins eating from a bag.) 


JERRY: (looking out the window) You 
know what’s a funny thing? It’s a funny 


thing how you get used to that. 


WILLY: Tommy, what would you say 
Cobb’s average was for lifetime? 


tom: Cobb? Lifetime? (He 
Pause. KENNETH sings.) 


thinks 


KENNETH: “The minstrel boy to the war 
has gone— 


(PATRICIA enters, crossing to toilet—) 
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In the ranks of death you will find 
him.” 


PATRICIA: Is that an Irish song? 


KENNETH: All Irish here, and none of 
yiz knows an Irish song! 


(She laughs, exits into the toilet.) 


Tom: I'd say three-eighty lifetime for 
Ty Cobb. (To Larry:) You're foolish 
sellin’ that car with all the work you 
put in it. 


LARRY: Well, it was one of those crazy 
ideas. Funny how you get an idea, and 
then suddenly you wake up and you 
look at it and it’s like—dead or some- 
thing. I can’t afford a car. 


(AGNES enters, going toward the toilet.) 


AGNES: I think it’s even colder today 
than yesterday. 


(RAYMOND enters.) 


RAYMOND: It’s five after one, fellas; 
what do you say? 
(They begin to get up as JIM enters 
in his overcoat and hat.) 


KENNETH: Well! The old soldier returns! 
RAYMOND: Where’s Gus, Jim? 


(AGNES has opened the toilet door as 
PATRICIA emerges.) 


AGNES: Oh! You scared me. I didn’t 
know you were in there! 


Jim: (removing his coat) He died, Ray 
RAYMOND: What? 


(The news halts everyone—but one 
by one—in midair, as it were.) 


LARRY: He what? 
AGNES: What'd you say? 
sim: Gus died. 
KENNETH: Gus died! 
BERT: Gus? 


AGNES: (going to J1Im) Oh, good heav- 
ens. When? What happened? 


LARRY: What'd you have an accident? 


sim: No, we—we went home and got 
the fenders on all right, and he wanted 
to go over and start at the bottom, and 
go right up Third Avenue and hit the 
bars on both sides. And we got up to 
about Fourteenth Street, in around 
there, and we kinda lost track of the 
car someplace. I have to go back there 
tonight, see if I can find— 


AGNES: Well, what happened? 


sim: Well, these girls got in the cab, 
y'know, and we seen a lot of places 
and all that—we was to some real 
high-class places, forty cents for a cup 
of coffee and all that; and then he put 
me in another cab, and we rode around 
a while; and then he got another cab 
to follow us. Case one of our cabs got 
a flat, see? He just didn’t want to be 
held up for a minute, Gus didn’t 
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LARRY: Where were you going? 


yim: Oh, just all over. And we stopped 
for a light, y’know, and I thought I'd 
go up and see how he was gettin’ along, 
y'know, and I open his cab door, and 
the girl was fast asleep, see—and he 
-was dead. Right there in the seat. It 
was gettin’ to be morning 


AGNES: Oh, poor Gus! 


sim: I tell ya, Agnes, he didn’t look too 
good to me since she died, the old 
lady. I never knowed it. He—liked that 
woman. 


Where's his money? 


RAYMOND 


yim: Oh 
hand) 


(with a wasting wave of the 
it’s gone, Ray. We was stoppin’ 
off every couple minutes so he call long 
distance. I didn’t even know it, he 
had a brother someplace in California. 
Called him half a dozen times. And 
there was somebody he was talkin’ to 
in Texas someplace, somebody that was 
in the Navy with him. He was tryin’ 
to call all the guys that was in the 
submarine with him, and he was callin’ 
all over hell and gone—and givin’ big 
tips, and he bought a new suit, and give 
the cab driver a wristwatch and all like 
that. I think he got himself too sweated. 
Y’know it got pretty cold last night, 
and he was all sweated up. I kept 
tellin’ him, I says, “Gus,” I says, “you're 
gettin’ yourself all sweated, y’know, 
and it’s a cold night,” I says; and all 
he kept sayin’ to me all night he says, 
“Jim,” he says, “I’m gonna do it right, 
Jim.” That’s all he says practically all 
night. “I’m gonna do it right,” he says 
“I'm gonna do it right.” (Pause. sim 
shakes his head.) Oh, when I open that 
cab door I knowed it right away. I 
takes one look at him and I knowed it. 
(There is a moment of silence, and 
AGNES turns and goes into the toilet.) 
Oh, poor Agnes, I bet she’s gonna cry 
now. 


(JIM goes to the order hook, takes an 
order off, and, putting a cigar into his 
mouth, he goes out, studying the 
order. RAYMOND crosses and goes out: 
then PATRICIA goes. WILLY and JERRY 
exit in different directions with or- 
ders in their hands; KENNETH begins 
wrapping. TOM goes to his desk and 
sits, clasps his hands, and for a mo- 
ment he prays.) 


(BERT goes and gets his jacket. He 
slowly puts it on.) 


(Enter FRANK, the truckdriver.) 


FRANK: 
Tommy? 


Anything for West Bronx, 


tom: There’s some stuff for Sullivan's 
there. 


FRANK: Okay. (He pokes through the 
packages, picks some.) 


KENNETH: Gus died. 


FRANK: No kiddin’! 
KENNETH: Ya, last night. 


FRANK: What do you know. Hm. (He 
goes on picking packages out.) Is this 


all for West Bronx, Tom? 
ToM: I guess so for now 


FRANK: (to KENNETH) Died 


KENNETH: Yes, Jim was with him. Last 
night. 


FRANK: Jesus. (Pause. He stares, shakes 
his head.) I'll take Brooklyn when I get 
back, Tommy. (He goes out, loaded 
with packages. BERT is buttoning his 
overcoat. AGNES comes out of the toilet.) 


BERT: Agnes? 


AGNES: (seeing the coat on, the book in 


his hand) Oh, you're leaving, Bert! 
BERT: Yeah 

AGNES: Well. You're leaving. 

BERT: (expectantly) Yeah 


(PATRICIA enters.) 


» 


PATRICIA: Agnes? Your switchboard’s 


ringing 
(JERRY enters with goods.) 


AGNES: Okay! (PATRICIA goes out.) Well, 
good luck. I hope you pass everything. 


BERT: Thanks, Aggie. (She walks across 
and out, wiping a hair across her fore- 
head. WILLy enters with goods as JERRY 


goes out. JIM enters with goods.) 


(BERT seems about to say good-bye to 
each of them, but they are engrossed 
and he doesn’t quite want to start a 
scene with them; but now JIM is put- 
ting his goods on the table, so BERT 
goes over to him.) 


BERT: I’m leaving, Jim, so—uh 
sim: Oh, leavin’? Heh! Well, that’s 


Tom: (from his place at the desk, offer- 
ing an order to 31M) Jim? See if these 
transmissions came in yet, will ya? This 
guy's been ordering them all month. 


sim: Sure, Tom 


(JIM goes out past BERT, studying his 
order. BERT glances at KENNETH, who 
is busy wrapping. He goes to Tom, 
who is working at the desk.) 


BERT: Well, so long, Tommy. 

TOM: (turning) Oh, you goin’, heh? 

BERT: Yeah, I’m leavin’ right now. 

tom: Well, keep up the will power, 

y'know. That’s what does it. 

BERT: Yeah. I—uh—I wanted to 
(RAYMOND enters.) 

RAYMOND 

Tommy, make this a special, will you? 

The guy's truck broke down in Peek- 

skill. Send it out special today 


(handing TOM an _ order) 


Tom: Right 
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(RAYMOND turns to go out, sees BERT, 


who seems to expect some moment 


Jrom him ) 


RAYMOND: Oh! 'By, Bert 


BERT: So long, Raymond, I 


is already on his way, and he is gone 


(RAYMOND 


JIM enters with goods BERT goes over 
to KENNETH and touches his back. KEN- 
NETH turns to him. JIM goes out as 
WILLY enters with goods—JERRY too, and 
this work goes on without halt.) Well, 
good-by, Kenny 


KENNETH: (he is embarrassed as he turns 
to BERT) Well, it’s our last look, I sup- 


” 


pose, isn’t it 


BERT: No, I'll come back sometime. I'll 
visit you 


KENNETH: Oh, not likely; it'll all be out 
of mind as soon as you turn the corner 
I'll probably not be here anyway. 


BERT: You made up your mind for Civil 


Service‘ 


KENNETH: Well, you've got to keep 
movin’, and—I’ll move there, I guess 
I done a shockin’ thing last night, Bert; 
I knocked over a bar 


BERT: Knocked it over? 


KENNETH: It’s disgraceful, what I done 
I'm standin’ there, havin’ a decent con- 


versation, that’s all, and before I know 


it I start rockin’ the damned thing, and 
it toppled over and broke every glass 
in the place, and the beer spoutin’ out 
of the pipes all over the floor. They 
took all me money; I'll be six weeks 
payin’ them back. I’m for the Civil 
Service, I think; I'll get back to regu- 
lar there, I think 


BERT: Well—good luck, Kenny. (Blush- 
ing) I hope you'll remember the poems 
again 


KENNETH (as though they were unim- 
portant) No, they’re gone, Bert. There’s 
too much to do in this country for that 


kinda stuff 
(WILLY enters with goods.) 


Tom: Hey, Willy, get this right away; 
it’s a special for Peekskill 
WILLY: Okay 


(wILLy takes the order and goes, and 
when BERT turns back to KENNETH he 
is wrapping again So BERT moves 
away from the table. JERRY enters, 
leaves; and JIM enters, drops goods 
on the table, and leaves. LARRY enters 
with a container of coffee, goes to 
the order hook, and checks through 


the orders. BERT goes to him.) 
BERT: I’m goin’, Larry 


LARRY (over his shoulder) Take it 


easy, kid 


(PATRICIA enters and crosses past BERT, 
looking out through the windows 
TOM gets up and bumbles through a 
pile of goods on the table, checking 
against an order in his hand. It is as 
though BERT wished it could stop for 
a moment, and as each person enters 
he looks expectantly, but nothing 
much happens. And so he gradually 
moves—almost is moved—toward an 
exit, and with his book in his hand 
he leaves.) . 

(Now KENNETH turns and looks about 
sees BERT is gone. He resumes his 


work and softly sings.) 


KENNETH: “The minstrel boy to the war 
has gone!” Tommy, I'll be needin’ more 
crayon before the day is out 


TOM: (without turning from the desk) 


I'll get some for you 


KENNETH: (looking at a crayon, peeling 
it down to a nub) Oh, the damn mice. 
But they’ve got to live too, I suppose 


(He marks a package and softly sings:) 


in the ranks of death you will 
find him 
His father’s sword he has girded on, 


And his wild harp slung behind hirn.” 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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A tenément house and the street be- 
fore it. 


Like the play, the set is stripped of 
everything but its essential elements. 
The main acting area is Eddie Car- 
bone’s living-dining room, furnished 
with a round table, a few chairs, a 
rocker, and a phonograph. 


This room is slightly elevated from the 
stage floor and is shaped in a free form 
designed to contain the acting space 
required, and that is all. At its back is 
un opaque wall-like shape, around 
whose right and left sides respectively 
entrances are made to an unseen kitch- 
en and bedrooms. 


Downstage, still in this room, and to 
the left, are two columnar shapes end- 
ing in air, and indicating the house 
front and entrance. Suspended over the 
entire front is an architectural element 
indicating a pediment over the col- 
umns, as well as the facing of a tene- 
ment building. Through this entrance 
a stairway is seen, beginning at floor 
level of the living-dining room, then 
curving upstage and around the back 
to the second-floor landing overhead. 


Downstage center is the street. At the 
right, against the proscenium are a 
desk and chair belonging to MR. ALFIERI, 
whose office this is, and a coat hook or 
rack. Near the office, but separated 
from it, is a low iron railing such as 
might form a barrier on a street to 
guard a basement stair. Later in the 
play a coin 


telephone will appear 


against the proscenium at the left 


The intention is to make concrete the 
ancient element of this tale through the 
unmitigated forms of the commonest 
life of the big-city present, the one 
playing against the other to form a new 
world on the stage. 


As the curtain rises, LOUIS and MIKE, 
longshoremen, are pitching coins against 
the building at left. 


A distant foghorn blows. 


Enter aLFierI, a lawyer in his fifties, 

turning gray, portly, good-humored, 

and thoughtful. The two pitchers nod to 

him as he passes; he crosses the stage 

to his desk and removes his hat and 

coat, hangs them, then turns to the 

audience. 

ALFIERI: I am smiling because they nod 
so uneasily to me. 

That’s because I am a lawyer, and in 
this neighborhood a lawyer’s like 
a priest— 

They only think of us when disaste: 
comes. So we're unlucky 


Good evening. Welcome to the theatre 


My name is Alfieri. I'll come directly 
to the point, even though I am a law- 
yer. I am getting on. And I share the 
weakness of so many of my profession 
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-I believe I have had some amazingly 
interesting cases. 


When one is still young the more im- 
probable vagaries of life only make one 
impatient. One looks for logic. 


But when one is old, facts become 
precious; in facts I find all the poetry, 
all the wonder, all the amazement of 
spring. And spring is especially beauti- 
ful after fifty-five. I love what hap- 
pened, instead of what might or ought 
to have happened. 


My wife has warned me, so have my 

friends: they tell me the people in this 

neighborhood lack elegance, glamour 

After all, who have I dealt with in my 

life? Longshoremen and their wives 

and fathers and grandfathers—compen- 

sation cases, evictions, family squabbles 

the petty troubles of the poor—and 

yet 

When the tide is right, 

And the wind blows the sea air against 
these houses, 

I sit here in my office, 

Thinking it is all so timeless here. 

I think of Sicily, from where these peo- 
ple came, 

The Roman rocks of Calabria, 

Siracusa on the cliff, where Cartha- 
ginian and Greek 

Fought such bloody fights. I think of 
Hannibal, 

Who slew the fathers of these people; 
Caesar, 

Whipping them on in Latin 


Which is all, of course, ridiculous. 

Al Capone learned his trade on these 
pavements, 

And Frankie Yale was cut in half 

On the corner of Union Street and 
President, 

Where so many were so justly shot, 

By unjust men. 


It’s different now, of course. 

I no longer keep a pistol in my filing 
cabinet; 

We are quite American, quite civil- 
ized— 

Now we settle for half. And I like it 
better. 


And yet, when the tide is right, 

And the green smell of the sea 

Floats through my window, 

I must look up at the circling pigeons 
of the poor, 

And I see falcons there, 

The hunting eagles of the olden time, 

Fierce above Italian forests 


This is Red Hook, a slum that faces 
the bay, 
Seaward from Brooklyn Bridge 


(Enter eppie along the street. He 
joins the penny-pitchers.) 
Once in every few years there is a case, 


And as the parties tell me what the 
trouble is, 


I see cobwebs tearing, Adriatic ruins 
rebuilding themselves; Calabria; 
The eyes of the plaintiff seem suddenly 

carved, 
His voice booming toward me over 
many fallen stones. 


This one’s name was Eddie Carbone, 

A longshoreman working the docks 

From Brooklyn Bridge to the break- 
water 


(EDDIE picks up pennies.) 
EppIE: Well, I'll see ya, fellas. 


Louis: You workin’ tomorrow? 


EppIE: Yeah, there’s another day yet on 
that ship. See ya, Louis. (EDDIE goes 


into the house, climbs the stairs, as 
light rises in the apartment. EDDIE is 
forty, a husky, slightly 
longshoreman.) 


overweight 


(CATHERINE, his niece, is discovered 
standing at the window of the apart- 
ment, waving down at Louis, who 
now sees her and waves back up. 
She is seventeen and is now holding 
dishes in her hand, preparatory to 
laying out the dinner on the table.) 


(EDDIE enters, and she immediately 
proceeds to lay the table.) 


(The lights go out on ALFIERI and the 
street.) 


CATHERINE: (She had a suppressed ex- 
citement on her) Hi, Eddie. 


EDDIE: (with a trace of wryness) What's 
the shoes for? 


CATHERINE: I didn’t go outside with 
them. 


EDDIE: (removing his zipper jacket and 
hat) Do me a favor, heh? 


CATHERINE: Why can’t I wear them in 
the house? 


EDDIE: Take them off, will you please? 
You're beautiful enough without the 
shoes. 


CATHERINE: I’m only trying them out 


EDDIE: When I’m home I'm not in the 
movies, 

I don’t wanna see young girls 

Walking around in spike-heel shoes 


CATHERINE: Oh, brother. 


(Enter BEATRICE, EDDIE'S wife; she is 
his age.) 


BEATRICE: You find out anything? 


EDDIE: (sitting in a rocker) The ship 
came in. They probably get off any- 


time now 


BEATRICE: (softly clapping her hands 
together, half in prayer, half in joy) 


Oh, boy. You find Tony? 


EDDIE: (preoccupied) Yeah, I talked to 
him. They’re gonna let the crew off 
tonight. So they'll be here any time, 
he says. 





CATHERINE: Boy, they must be shakin’. 


EDDIE: Naa, they'll get off all right. They 
got regular seamen papers; they walk 
off with the crew. (To BEATRICE) I just 
hope they know where they’re going to 
sleep, heh? 


BEATRICE: I told them in the letter we 
got no room. 


CATHERINE: You didn’t meet them, 
though, heh? You didn’t see them? 


EDDIE: They're still on board. I only 
met Tony on the pier. What are you 
all hopped up about? 


CATHERINE: I’m not hopped up. 


BEATRICE: (in an ameliorative tone) It’s 
something new in the house, she’s 
excited 


EDDIE: (to CATHERINE) ‘Cause they ain't 
comin’ here for parties, they’re only 
comin’ here to work. 


CATHERINE: (blushing, even enjoying his 
ribbing) Who's lookin’ for parties? 


eppiE: Why don’t you wear them nice 
shoes you got? (He indicates her shoes) 
Those are for an actress. Go ahead. 


CATHERINE: Don’t tell nothin’ till I come 
back. (She hurries out, kicking off her 


shoes.) 


EDDIE: (aS BEATRICE comes toward him) 
Why do you let her wear stuff like 
that? That ain’t her type. (BEATRICE 
bends and kisses his cheek.) What's 
that for? 


BEATRICE: For bein’ so nice about it. 


eppie: As long as they know we got 
nothin’, B.; that’s all I’m worried about. 


BEATRICE: They're gonna pay for every- 
thing; I told them in the letter. 


EDDIE: Because this ain’t gonna end up 
with you on the floor, like when your 
mother’s house burned down. 


BEATRICE: Eddie, I told them in the let- 
ter we got no room. 


(CATHERINE enters in low-heeled shoes.) 


EDDIE: Because as soon aS you see a 
relative I turn around you're on the 
floor 


BEATRICE: (half amused, half serious) 
All right, stop it already. You want a 
beer? The sauce is gotta cook a little 
more. 


EDDIE: (to BEATRICE) No, it’s too cold. 


(To CATHERINE) You do your lessons 
today, Garbo? 


CATHERINE: Yeah; I’m way ahead any- 
way. I just gotta practice from now on. 


BEATRICE: She could take it down almost 
as fast as you could talk already. She’s 
terrific. Read something to her later, 
you'll be surprised. 


EDDIE: That’s the way, Katie. You're 
gonna be all right, kid, you'll see. 
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CATHERINE: (proudly) I could get a job 
right now, Eddie. I’m not even afraid. 


EDDIE: You got time. Wait’ll you're 
eighteen. We'll look up the ads—find 
a nice company, or maybe a lawyer's 
office or somethin’ like that. 


CATHERINE: Oh, boy! I could go to work 
now, my teacher said. 


EDDIE: Be eighteen first. I want you to 
have a little more head on your shoul- 
ders. You're still dizzy yet. (To BEaA- 
TRICE:) Where’s the kids? They still 
outside? 

BEATRICE: I put them with my mother 
for tonight. They’d never go to sleep 
otherwise. So what kinda cargo you 
have today? 


EDDIE: Coffee. It was nice. 


BEATRICE: I thought all day I smelled 
coffee here! 

Eppie: Yeah, Brazil. That’s one time, 
boy, to be a longshoreman is a pleas- 
ure. The whole ship smelled from cof- 
fee. It was like flowers. We'll bust a 
bag tomorrow; I'll bring you some. 
Well, let’s eat, heh? 

BEATRICE: Two minutes. I want the sauce 
to cook a little more. 


(EDDIE goes to a bowl of grapes.) 


CATHERINE: How come he’s not married, 
Beatrice, if he’s so old? The younger 
one. 


BEATRICE: (to EDDIE) Twenty-five is old! 


EDDIE: (to CATHERINE) Is that all you got 
on your mind? 


CATHERINE: (wryly) What else should 


I have on my mind? 

Epp1E: There’s plenty a things. 
CATHERINE: Like what? 

EDDIE: What the hell are you askin 
me? I shoulda been struck by lightning 


when I promised your mother I would 
take care of you. 


CATHERINE: You and me both. 

EppIE: (laughing) Boy, God bless you, 
you got a tongue in your mouth like 
the Devil’s wife. You oughta be on the 
television. 

CATHERINE: Oh, I wish! 

EDDIE: You wish! You'd be scared to 
death. 

CATHERINE: Yeah? Try me. 

EDDIE: Listen, by the way, Garbo, 


what'd I tell you about wavin’ from 
the window? 


CATHERINE: I was wavin’ to Louis! 


EDDIE: Listen, I could tell you things 
about Louis which you wouldn't wave 
to him no more. 


CATHERINE: (tO BEATRICE, who is grin- 
ning) Boy, I wish I could find one guy 
that he couldn't tell me things about! 


EDDIE: (going to her, cupping her cheek) 

Now look, Catherine, don’t joke with 
me. 

I’m responsible for you, kid. 

I promised your mother on her death- 
bed. 

So don’t joke with me. I mean it. 

I don’t like the sound of them high 
heels on the sidewalk, 

I don’t like that clack, clack, clack, 

I don’t like the looks they’re givin’ you 


BEATRICE: How can she help it if they 
look at her? 


EDDIE: She don’t walk right. (To cATH- 
ERINE:) Don’t walk so wavy like that. 


(BEATRICE goes out into the kitchen.) 
CATHERINE: Who's walkin’ wavy? 


EDDIE: Now don’t aggravate me, Katie, 
you are walkin’ wavy! 


CATHERINE: Those guys look at all the 
girls, you know that. 


EDDIE: They got mothers and fathers 
You gotta be more careful. 


(BEATRICE enters with a tureen.) 


CATHERINE: Oh, Jesus! (She goes out 
into the kitchen.) 


EDDIE: (calling after her) Hey, lay off 
the language, heh? 


BEATRICE: (alone with him, loading the 
plates—she is riding lightly over a 
slightly sore issue) What do you want 
from her all the time? 


EDDIE: Boy, she grew up! Your sister 
should see her now. I’m tellin’ you, it’s 
like a miracle—one day she’s a baby; 
you turn around and she’s— (Enter 
CATHERINE with knives and _ forks.) 
Y’know? When she sets a table she 
looks like a Madonna. (BEATRICE wipes 
a strand of hair off CATHERINE’s face. 
To CATHERINE:) You're the Madonna 
type. That’s why you shouldn’t be 
flashy, Kate. For you it ain’t beautiful. 
You’re more the Madonna type. And 
anyway, it ain't nice in an office. They 
don’t go for that in an office. (He sits 
at the table.) 


BEATRICE: (sitting to eat) Sit down, 
Katie-baby. (CATHERINE sits. They eat.) 


EDDIE: Geez, how quiet it is here with- 
out the kids! 


CATHERINE: What happens? How they 
gonna find the house here? 


EDDIE: Tony’ll take them from the ship 
and bring them here. 


BEATRICE: That Tony must be makin’ 
a nice dollar off this. 


EDDIE: Naa, the syndicate’s takin’ the 
heavy cream. 


CATHERINE: What happens when the ship 
pulls out and they ain’t on it, though? 
EDDIE: Don’t worry; captain’s pieced-off. 


CATHERINE: Even the captain? 





EDDIE: Why, the captain don’t have to 
live? Captain gets a piece, maybe one 
of the mates, a piece for the guy in 
Italy who fixed the papers for them 
(To BEATRICE:) They’re gonna have to 
work six months for that syndicate be- 
fore they keep a dime for theirselfs 
they know that, I hope 


BEATRICE: Yeah, but Tony’ll fix jobs for 


them, won't he? 


EDDIE: Sure, as long as they owe him 
money he'll fix jobs; it’s after the pay- 
off—they're gonna have to scramble 
like the rest of us. I just hope they 
know that 


BEATRICE: Oh, they must know. Boy, 
they must’ve been starvin’ there. To go 
through all this just to make a couple 
a dollars.. I’m tellin’ ya, it could mak« 


you cry 


EDDIE: By the way, what are you going 
to tell the people in the house? If 


somebody asks what they’re doin’ here? 


Well, I'll tell "em— Well, who's 


gonna ask? They probably know any- 


BEATRICE 


way 


EDDIE: What do you mean, they know? 
Listen, Beatrice, the Immigration Bu- 
reau’s got stool pigeons all over the 
neighborhood 


BEATRICE: Yeah, but not in this house 


EDDIE: How do you know, not in this 
house? Listen, both a yiz. If anybody 


asks you, they’re your cousins visitin’ 
here from Philadelphia 


CATHERINE: Yeah, but what would they 
know about Philadelphia? I mean if 


somebody asks them 


EDDIE: Well—they don’t talk much, 
that’s all. But don’t get confidential 
with nobody, you hear me? Because 
there’s a lotta guys do anything for a 
couple a dollars, and the Immigration 
pays good for that kinda news 


CATHERINE: I could teach them about 
Philadelphia 


EDDIE: Do me a favor, baby, will ya? 
Don’t teach them, and don’t mix in 
with them. Because with that blabber- 
mouth the less you know the better off 
we're all gonna be. They’re gonna work, 
and they’re gonna come home here and 
go to sleep, and I don’t want you pay- 
in’ no attention to them. This is a seri- 
ous business; this is the United States 
Government. So you don’t know they’re 
alive. I mean don’t get dizzy with your 
friends about it. It’s nobody’s business 
(Slight pause.) Where's the salt? 


(Pause.) 


CATHERINE: It’s gettin’ dark 


EDDIE: Yeah, gonna snow tomorrow, I 


think 


(Pause.) 


BEATRICE: (she is frightened) Geez, re- 
member that Vinny Bolzano years ago? 
Remember him? 


EDDIE: That funny? I was just thinkin’ 
about him before 


CATHERINE: Who's he? 


BEATRICE: You were a baby then. But 
there was a kid, Vinny, about sixteen 
Lived over there on Sackett Street 
And he snitched on somebody to the 
Immigration. He had five brothers, and 
the old man. And they grabbed him in 
the kitchen, and they pulled him down 
three flights, his head was bouncin’ like 
a coconut—we lived in the next house 
And they spit on him in the street, his 
own father and his brothers. It was so 
terrible 


CATHERINE: So what happened to him? 


BEATRICE: He went away, I think. (To 


EDDIE: ) Did you ever see him again? 


EDDIE: Him? Naa, you'll never see him 
no more. A guy do a thing like that 
how could he show his face again? 


There's too much salt in here 


BEATRICE: So what'd you put salt for? 


(EDDIE lays the spoon down, leaves 
the table.) 


EDDIE: Geez, I'm gettin’ nervous, y’ know” 


What's the difference; they'll 


only sleep here; you won't hardly see 


BEATRICE 


CATHERINE 


them. Go ahead, eat. (He looks at her 
disturbed.) What could I do? They're 
my cousins. (He returns to her and 
clasps her face admiringly as the lights 


fade on them and rise on ALFIERI.) 


ALFIERI: I only know that they had two 
children; 

He was as good a man as he had to be 

In a life that was hard and even 

He worked on the piers when there 
was work, 

He brought home his pay, and he lived 

And toward ten o'clock of that night, 

After they had eaten, the cousins came 


(While he is speaking EDDIE goes to 
the window and looks out. CATHERINE 
and BEATRICE clear the dishes. EDDIE 


sits down and reads the paper.) 


(Enter TONY, escorting MARCO and 
RODOLPHO, each with a valise. TONY 
halts, indicates the house. They stand 


for a moment, looking at it.) 


MARCO: (He is a square-built peasant 


of thirty-two suspicious and quiet- 


voiced) Thank you 


TONY: You're on your own now. Just 


be careful, that’s all. Ground floor 
MARCO: Thank you 


Tony: I'll see you on the pier tomor- 


row. You'll go to work 


(MARCO nods TONY continues 


walk ng down the street ) 


What happens when the ship pulls out and they ain't on it, though? 


EDDIE: Don't worry; captain's pieced-off. 
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(RODOLPHO is in his early twenties, an 
eager boy, one moment a gamin, the 
next a brooding adult. His hair is 
startlingly blond.) 


RODOLPHO: This will be the first house 
I ever walked into in America! 


maARCO: Sssh! Come. (They mount the 


stoop.) 


RODOLPHO: Imagine! She said they were 
poor! 


MARCO: Ssh! 


(They pass between the columns 
Light rises inside the apartment 
EDDIE, CATHERINE, BEATRICE hear and 
raise their heads toward the door 
MARCO knocks. BEATRICE and CATHERINE 
look to EDDIE, who rises and goes and 
opens the door. Enter marco and 


RODOLPHO, removing their caps.) 
EDDIE: You Marco? 


(marco nods, looks to the women, 


and fires on BEATRICE.) 
MaRCO: Are you my cousin? 


BEATRICE: (touching her chest with he 
hand) Beatrice. This is my husband, 
Eddie. (All nod.) Catherine, my sister 


Nancy’s daughter. (The brothers nod.) 


MARCO: (indicating RODOLPHO) My 
Rodolpho. (RODOLPHO' nods. 
MARCO comes with a certain formal 
stiffness to EDDIE.) I want to tell you 


now, Eddie—when you say go, we will 


brother 


Zo 
EDDIE: Oh, ho 


mMaRCO: I see it’s a small house, but 
soon, maybe, we can have our own 
house 


EDDIE: You're welcome, Marco, we got 
plenty of room here. Katie, give them 
supper, heh? 


CATHERINE: Come here, sit down. I'll 


get you some soup. 
(They go to the table.) 


MARCO: We ate on the ship. Thank you 
(To eppie:) Thank you. 


BEATRICE: Get some coffee. We'll all 
have coffee. Come sit down. 


CATHERINE: How come he’s so dark and 
you're so light, Rodolpho? 


RODOLPHO: I don’t know. A_ thousand 
years ago, they say, the Danes invaded 
Sicily. (He laughs.) 


CATHERINE: (to BEATRICE) He’s practi- 
cally blond! 


EDDIE: How's the coffee doin’? 


CATHERINE: (brought up short) I’m get- 
tin’ it. (She hurries out.) 


EDpIE: Yiz have a nice trip? 


MARCO: The ocean is always rough in 
the winter. But we are good sailors. 


EDDIE: No trouble gettin’ here? 
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marco: No. The man brought us. Very 
nice man 


RODOLPHO: He says we start to work 
tomorrow. Is he honest? 


EppIE: No. But as long as you owe them 
money they'll get you plenty of work 
(To marco:) Yiz ever work on the 
piers in Italy? 


MARCO: Piers? Ts! No 


RODOLPHO: (smiling at the smallness of 
his town) In our town there are no 
piers, 


Only the beach, and little fishing boats. 


BEATRICE: So what kinda work did yiz 
do? 


MARCO: (shrugging shyly, even embar- 


rassed) Whatever there is, anything. 


RODOLPHO: Sometimes they build a 
house, 
Or if they fix the bridge- 
Marco is a mason, 
And I bring him the cement. 
(He laughs.) 


In harvest time we work in the fields 
If there is work. Anything. 


EppIE: Still bad there, heh? 

MARCO: Bad, yes. 

RODOLPHO: It’s terrible. 

We stand around all day in the piazza, 

Listening to the fountain like birds 
(He laughs.) 

Everybody waits only for the train 

BEATRICE: What’s on the train? 


RODOLPHO: Nothing. But if there are 
many passengers 
And you’re lucky you make a few lire 


To push the taxi up the hill. 
(Enter CATHERINE, who sits, listens.) 


BEATRICE: You gotta push a taxi? 


RODOLPHO: (with a laugh) Oh, sure! It’s 
a feature in our town. 

The horses in our town are skinnier 
than goats. 

So if there are too many passengers 

We help to push the carriages up to 
the hotel. 

(He laughs again.) 

In our town the horses are only for 
the show. 

CATHERINE: Why don’t they have auto- 

mobile taxis? 


RODOLPHO: There is one—we push that 
too. 


(They laugh.) 


Everything in our town, you gotta push 


BEATRICE: (to EDDIE, sorrowfully) How 
do you like that— 


EDDIE: (to MARCO) So what’re you wan- 
na do, you gonna stay here in this 
country or you wanna go back? 


MARCO: (surprised) Go back? 


EDDIE: Well, you're married, ain’t you? 


marco: Yes. I have three children. 
BEATRICE: Three! I thought only one. 


marco: Oh, no. I have three now 


Four years, five years, six years 


BEATRICE: Ah, I bet they’re cryin’ for 


you already, heh? 


MARCO: What can I do? 

The older one is sick in his chest; 

My wife—she feeds them from her own 
mouth. 

I tell you the truth, 

If I stay there they will never grow up 

They eat the sunshine 


BEATRICE: By God. So how long you 
want to stay? 


marco: With your permission, we will 
stay maybe a 


EDDIE: She don’t mean in this house, 
she means in the country. 


MARCO: Oh. Maybe four, five, six years, 


I think 
RODOLPHO: (smiling) He trusts his wife. 


BEATRICE: Yeah, but maybe you'll get 
enough, 
You'll be’ able to go back quicker. 


MARCO: I hope. I don’t know. (To EDDIE:) 
I understand it’s not so good here either. 


EDDIE: Oh, you guys’ll be all right—till 
you pay them off, anyway. After that, 
you'll have to scramble, that’s all. But 
you'll make better here than you could 
there. 


RODOLPHO: How much? We hear all 
kinds of figures. 

How much can a man make? We work 
hard, 

We'll work all day, all night 


EDDIE: (he is 1s coming more and more 
to address MARCO only) On the average 
a whole year? Maybe—well, it’s hard 
to say, see. Sometimes we lay off, there’s 
no ships three-four weeks. 


MARCO: Three, four weeks! Ts! 
EDDIE: But I think you could probably 


Thirty, forty a week over the whole 
twelve months of the year 
MARCO: Dollars 
EDDIE: Sure dollars. 
MARCO: (looking happily at RODOLPHO) 
If we can stay here a few months, 
Beatrice 
BEATRICE: Listen, you’re welcome, 
Marco 
MARCO: Because I could send them a 
little more if I stay here 
BEATRICE: As long as you want; we got 
plenty a room 


MARCO: (his eyes showing tears) My 
wife—my wife . I want to send 


right away maybe twenty dollars. 


EDDIE: You could send them something 
next week already 





MARCO: (near tears) Eduardo— 


EDDIE: Don’t thank me. Listen, what 
the hell, it’s no skin off me. (To CATH- 
ERINE: ) What happened to the coffee? 


CATHERINE: I got it on. (To RODOLPHO: ) 
You married too? No. 


RODOLPHO: Oh, no. 
BEATRICE: I told you he 


CATHERINE: (to her) I know, I just 
thought maybe he got married recently 


RODOLPHO: I have no money to get 
married. 
I have a nice face, but no money. (He 


laughs.) 


CATHERINE: (to BEATRICE) He’s a real 
blond! 


BEATRICE: (to RODOLPHO) You want to 
stay here too, heh? For good? 


RODOLPHO: Me? Yes, forever! Me, 

I want to be an American 

And then I want to go back to Italy 

When I am rich. And I will buy a 
motorcycle. (He smiles.) 


CATHERINE: A motorcycle! 


RODOLPHO: With a motorcycle in Italy 
you will never starve any more 


BEATRICE: I'll get you coffee. (She exits.) 
EDDIE: What're you do with a motor- 
cycle? 

MARCO: He dreams, he dreams 


RODOLPHO: Why? Messages! The rich 
people in the hotel 

Always need someone who will carry 
a message. 

But quickly, and with a great noise 

With a blue motorcycle I would station 
myself 

In the courtyard of the hotel, 

And in a little while I would have 
messages. 


maRcO: When you have no wife you 
have dreams. 


EDDIE: Why can’t you just walk, or take 
a trolley or sump’m? 


(Enter BEATRICE with coffee.) 


RODOLPHO: Oh, no, the machine, the 
machine is necessary 

A man comes into a great hotel and 
says, 

“I am a messenger.” Who is this man? 

He disappears walking, there is no 
noise, nothing— 

Maybe he will never come back, 

Maybe he will never deliver the 
message 

But a man who rides up on a great 
machine, 

This man is responsible, this man exists. 

He will be given messages 

I am also a singer, though 

EDDIE: You mean a regular—? 

RODOLPHO: Oh, yes. One night last year 

Andreola got sick. Baritone 
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And I took his place in the garden of 
the hotel 

Three arias I sang without a mistake; 

Thousand-lire notes they threw from 
the tables, 

Money was falling like a storm in the 
treasury; 

It was magnificent 

We lived six months on that night, eh, 
Marco? 


(marco nods doubtfully.) 
MARCO: Two months. 


BEATRICE: Can't you get a job in that 
place? 

RODOLPHO: Andreola got better 

He’s a baritone, very strong; otherwise 


“si 


MARCO: (to BEATRICE) He sang too loud 


RODOLPHO: Why too loud! 


maRcO: Too loud. The guests in that 
hotel are all Englishmen. They don’t 
like too loud. 


RODOLPHO: Then why did they throw so 
much money? 


maRcO: They pay for your courage. 
(To eppieE:) The English like courage, 
but once is enough. 


RODOLPHO: (to all but Marco) I never 
heard anybody say it was too loud. 


CATHERINE: Did you ever hear of jazz? 
RODOLPHO: Oh, sure! I sing jazz. 
CATHERINE: You could sing jazz? 


RODOLPHO: Oh, I sing Napolidan, jazz, 
bel canto— 

I sing “Paper Doll”; you like “Paper 
Doll”? 


CATHERINE: Oh, sure, I’m crazy for 
“Paper Doll.” Go ahead, sing it. 


RODOLPHO: (he takes his stance, and 

with a high tenor voice:) 

“T’'ll tell you boys it’s tough to be alone, 

And it’s tough to love a doll that’s not 
your own. 

I'm through with all of them, 

I'll never fall again, 

Hey, boy, what you gonna do— 


I'm goin’ to buy a paper doll that I can 
call my own 

A doll that other fellows cannot steal, 

And then the flirty, flirty guys 

With their flirty, flirty eyes 

Will have to flirt with dollies that are 
real. 

When I come home at night she will be 
waiting. ~ 

She'll be thé~ truest doll in all this 
world—” 


EDDIE: (he has been slowly moving in 
agitation) Hey kid—hey, wait a min- 
ute 


CATHERINE: (enthralled) Leave him fin- 
ish. It’s beautiful! (To BEATRICE) He's 
terrific! It’s terrific, Rodolpho! , 


EDDIE: Look, kid; you don’t want to be 
picked up, do ya? 


MARCO: No-no! 


EDDIE: (indicating the rest of the build- 
ing) Because we never had no singers 
here—and all of a sudden there’s a 
singer in the house, y’know what I 
mean? 


marco: Yes, yes. You will be quiet, 
Rodolpho 

EpDpIE: (flushed) They got guys all over 
the place, Marco. I mean. 

maRCcO: Yes. He will be quiet. (To 
RODOLPHO) Quiet 


EDDIE: (with iron control, even a smile) 


You got the shoes again, Garbo? 
CATHERINE: I figured for tonight— 


EDDIE: Do me a favor, will you? (He 
indicates the bedroom.) Go ahead. 


on 
(Er. berrassed now, angered, CATHER- 


INE gves out into the bedroom. BEA- 
TRICE watches her go and gets up, 
and, in passing, gives EDDIE a cold 
look, restrained only by the strangers, 
and goes to the table to pour coffee.) 


EDDIE: (to MARCO, but directed as much 
to BEATRICE) All actresses they want to 
be around here. (He goes to draw a 
shade down.) 


RODOLPHO: (happy about it) In Italy 
too! All the girls. 


EDDIE: (sizing up RODOLPHO—there is a 
concealed suspicion) Yeah, heh? 


RODOLPHO: Yes! (He laughs, indicating 
CATHERINE with his head—her bedroom.) 
Especially when they are so beautiful 
(CATHERINE emerges from the bed- 
room in low-heeled shoes, comes to 
the table. RODOLPHO is lifting a cup.) 


CATHERINE: You like sugar? 


RODOLPHO: 
very much! 


Sugar? Yes! I like sugar 


(EDDIE is downstage, watching, as she 
pours a spoonful of sugar into RODOL- 
PHO’S cup. EDDIE turns and draws a 
shade, his face puffed with trouble. 
and the room dies. Light rises on 
ALFIERI.) 

ALFIERI: Who can ever know what will 

be discovered? 


(Sunlight rises on the street and 
house.) 
Eddie Carbone had never expected to 
have a destiny. 


(EDDIE comes slowly, ambling, down 
the stairs into the street.) 


A man works, raises his family, goes 
bowling, 

Eats, gets old, and then he dies. 

Now, as the weeks passed, there was 
a future, 

There was a trouble that would not 
go away 
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(BEATRICE appears with a shopping 
bag. Seeing her, EDDIE meets her at 
the stoop.) 


EDDIE: It’s after four. 


BEATRICE: Well, it’s a long show at the 
Paramount 


EDDIE: They must've seen every picture 
in Brooklyn by now. 

He’s supposed to stay in the house 
when he ain’t workin’. 

He ain’t supposed to go advertising 
himself 


BEATRICE: So what am I gonna do? 


EppIE: Last night they went to the park 
You know that? Louis seen them in 


the park 


BEATRICE: She’s goin’ on eighteen, what's 


so terrible? 
EDDIE: I’m responsible for her 


BEATRICE: I just wish once in a while 
you'd be responsible for me, you know 


that? 


EDDIE: What're you beefin’? 


BEATRICE: You don’t know why I'm 
beefin’? (He turns away, making as 
though to scan the street, his jaws 
clamped.) What’s eatin’ you? You're 
gonna bust your teeth, you grind them 
so much in bed, you know that? It’s 
like a factory all night. (He doesn’t 
answer, looks peeved.) What's the mat- 
ter, Eddie? 


EDDIE: It’s all right with you? You don’t 
mind this? 


BEATRICE: Well what you want, keep 
her in the house a little baby all her 
life? What do you want, Eddie? 


eppIE: That’s what I brung her up for? 
For that character? 


Why? He’s a nice fella. Hard- 
workin’, he’s a good-lookin’ fella- 


BEATRICE 
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EDDIE: That’s good-lookin’ 


BEATRICE He’s handsome, for God's 
sake 

EDDIE: He gives me the heeby-jeebies 
I don’t like his whole way 

BEATRICE 
that’s all 


(smiling) You're jealous, 


eppie: Of him? Boy, you don’t think 


much of me 


BEATRICE: (going to him) What are you 
worried about? She knows how to take 


care of herself 


geppiE: She don’t know nothin’. He’s got 
her rollin’; you see the way she looks 
at him? The house could burn down 


she wouldn't know 


BEATRICE: Well, she’s got a boy-friend 


finally, so she’s excited. So? 


EppIE: He sings on the ships, didja know 
that? 


BEATRICE: (mystified) 


mean, he sings? 


What do you 


EppIE: He sings. Right on the deck, all 
of a sudden—a whole song. They’re 
callin’ him Paper Doll, now. Canary 
He’s like a weird. Soon as he comes on- 
to the pier it’s a regular free show. 


BEATRICE: Well, he’s a kid; he don’t 
know how to behave himself yet 


EppIE: And with that wacky hair; he’s 
like a chorus girl or sump’m 


BEATRICE: So he’s blond, so 


EDDIE (not looking at her) I just hope 
that’s his regular hair, that’s all I hope 


BEATRICE (alarmed) You crazy or 


sump’m? 

EDDIE: (only glancing at her) What's so 
crazy? You know what I heard them 
call him on Friday? I was on line 
for my check, somebody calls out, 
“Blondie!” I turn around, they’re callin’ 
him! Blondie now! 


BEATRICE: You never seen a blond guy 
in your life? What about Whitey Balso? 


EDDIE: Sure, but Whitey don’t sing; he 
don’t do like that on the ships- 


BEATRICE: Well, maybe that’s the way 


they do in Italy 


EppIE: Then why don’t his brother sing? 
Marco goes around like a man; nobody 
kids Marco. (He shifts, with a glance at 
her.) I don’t like him, B. And I'm tellin’ 
you now, I’m not gonna stand for it 
For that character I didn’t bring her up 


BEATRICE: All right—well, go tell her, 
then 


EDDIE: How am I gonna tell her? She 
won't listen to me, she can’t even see 
me. I come home, she’s in a dream 
Look how thin she got, she could walk 
through a wall 


BEATRICE: All right, listen 


EDDIE: It’s eatin’ me out, B. I can’t stand 
to look at his face. And what happened 
to the stenography? She don’t practice 


no more, does she? 


BEATRICE: All right, listen. I want you 
to lay off, you hear me? Don’t work 
yourself up. You hear? This is her bus- 


iness 
EDDIE: B., he’s takin’ her for a ride! 


All right, that’s her ride. It’s 
time already; let her be somebody else’s 


BEATRICE 


Madonna now. Come on, come in the 
house, you got your own to worry 
about. (She glances around.) She ain't 
gonna come any quicker if you stand 
on the street, Eddie. It ain’t nice 


EppIE: I'll be up right away. I want to 
take a walk. (He walks away.) 


BEATRICE: Come on, look at the kids 


for once 


EDpDIE: I'll be up right away. Go ahead 


BEATRICE: (with a shielded tone) Don’t 

stand around, please. It ain’t nice. I 

mean it. 
(She goes into the house. He reaches 
the upstage right extremity, stares at 
nothing for a moment; then, seeing 
someone coming, he goes to the rail- 
ing downstage and sits, as LOUIS and 
MIKE enter and join him.) 


Louis: Wanna go bowlin’ tonight? 
EDDIE: I’m too tired. Goin’ to sleep 
Louis: How’s your two submarines? 
EDDIE: They're okay 


Louis: I see they're gettin’ work alla- 


time 


EDDIE: Oh yeah, they're doin’ all right 


MIKE: That’s what we oughta do. We 
oughta leave the country and come in 
under water. Then we get work 


EDDIE: You ain't kiddin’ 
Louis: Well, what the hell. Y'know? 
EDDIE: Sure 


Louis: Believe me, Eddie, you got a 


lotta credit comin’ to you 


EppIE: Aah, they don’t bother me, don't 
cost me nutt’n 


MIKE: That older one, boy, he’s a regu- 
lar bull. I seen him the other day liftin’ 
coffee bags over the Matson Line. They 
leave him alone he woulda load the 
whole ship by himself 


EDDIE: Yeah, he’s a strong guy, that 
guy. My Frankie takes after him, I 
think. Their father was a regular giant, 
supposed to be 


Louts: Yeah, you could see. He’s a reg- 
ular slave. 


MIKE: That blond one, though—/(epDIE 
looks at him.) He’s got a sense a humor 


EDDIE (searchingly) Yeah. He’s funny 


MIKE: (laughing through his speech) 
Well, he ain’t ezackly funny, but he’s 
always like 


makin’ remarks, like, 


y'know? He comes around, everybody’s 
laughin’ 


EDDIE: Yeah, well 


(uncomfortably) 


he’s got a sense a humor 


MIKE: Yeah, I mean, he’s always makin’ 
like remarks, like y'know? 


(LOUIS is quietly laughing with him.) 


EppIE: Yeah, I know. But he’s a kid 
yet, y know? He—he’s just a kid, that's 
all 

MIKE: I know. You take one look at 
him—everybody’s happy. I worked on: 
day with him last week over the Moore- 
MacCormack, I'm tellin’ you they was 
all hysterical 


eEppDIE: Why? What'd he do? 
MIKE: I don’t know—he was just hu- 


morous. You never can remember what 


he says, y'know”? But it’s the way he 
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says it. I mean he gives you a look 
sometimes and you start laughin”! 


Eppie: Yeah. (Troubled) He’s got a 
sense a humor. 


MIKE: (laughing) Yeah. 

Well, we'll see ya, Eddie. 
EDDIE: Take it easy. 

Yeah. See ya. 


MIKE: If you wanna come bowlin’ later 
we're goin’ Flatbush Avenue. 


LOUIS: 


LOUIS: 


(They go. eppiE, in troubled thought, 
stares after them; they arrive at the 
left extremity, and their laughter, 
untroubled and friendly rises, as they 
see RODOLPHO, who is enterjng with 
CATHERINE on his arm. The longshore- 
men exit. RODOLPHO waves a greeting 
to them.) 


CATHERINE: Hey, Eddie, what a picture 
we saw! Did we laugh! 


EDDIE: (he can’t help smiling at sight of 
her) Where'd you go? 


CATHERINE: Paramount. It was _ with 
those two guys, y'know? That— 


EDDIE: Brooklyn Paramount? 


CATHERINE: (with an edge of anger, em- 
barrassed before ropOLPHO) Sure the 
Brooklyn Paramount. I told you we 
wasn't goin’ to New York. 


EDDIE: (retreating before the threat of 
her anger) All right, I only asked you. 
(To ropo.PHo) I just don’t want her 
hangin’ around Times Square, see; it’s 
full of tramps over there. 


RODOLPHO: I would like to go to Broad- 
way once, Eddie. 

I would like to walk with her once 

Where the theatres are, and the opera; 

Since I was a boy I see pictures of 
those lights— 


EDDIE: (his little patience waning) I 

want to talk to her a minute, Rodolpho; 

go upstairs, will you? 

RODOLPHO: Eddie, we only walk together 
in the streets, 

She teaches me— 


CATHERINE: You know what he can’t 
get over? 
That there’s no fountains in Brooklyn! 


EDDIE: (smiling unwillingly, to RODOL- 
PHO) Fountains? 


(RODOLPHO smiles at his own naiveté.) 


CATHERINE: In Italy, he says, every 
town’s got fountains, 

And they meet there. And you know 
what? 2 

They got oranges on the trees. where 
he comes from, 

And lemons. Imagine? On the trees? 

I mean it’s interesting. But he’s crazy 
for New York! 


RODOLPHO: (attempting familiarity) Ed- 
die, why can’t we go once to Broadway? 
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EppiE: Look, I gotta tell her something— 
(RODOLPHO nods, goes to the stcop.) 


RODOLPHO: Maybe you can come too. 
I want to see all those lights .. . 


(He sees no response in Eppie’s face. 
He glances at CATHERINE and goes into 
the house.) 
CATHERINE: Why don’t you talk to him, 
Eddie? He blesses you, and you don’t 
talk to him hardly. 


EDDIE: (enveloping her with his eyes) 
I bless you, and you don’t talk to me. 
(He tries to smile.) 


CATHERINE: | don’t talk to you? (She 
hits his arm.) What do you mean! 


EDDIE: I don’t see you no more. I come 
home you're runnin’ around some- 
place— 
(CATHERINE takes his arm, and they 
walk a little.) 


CATHERINE: Well, he wants to see every- 
thing, that’s all, so we go. You mad at 
me? 

EppIE: No. (He is smiling sadly, almost 
moony.) It’s just I used to come home, 
you was always there. Now, I turn 
around, you're a big girl. I don’t know 
how to talk to you. 


CATHERINE: Why! 


EppIE: I don’t know, you're runnin’, 
you’re runnin’, Katie. I don’t think you 
listening any more to me. 


CATHERINE: Ah, Eddie, sure I am. What's 
the matter? You don’t like him? 


(Slight pause) 
Eppie: You like him, Katie? 


CATHERINE: (with a blush, but holding 
her ground) Yeah. I like him. 


EppIE: (his smile goes) You like him. 


CATHERINE: (looking down) Yeah. (Now 
she looks at him for the consequences, 
smiling but tense. He looks at her like 
a lost boy) What're you got against 
him? I don’t understand. He only blesses 
you. 


EDDIE: He don’t bless me, Katie. 
CATHERINE: He does! You're like a father 
to him! 

EDDIE: Katie. 

CATHEKINE: What, Eddie? 

EDDIE: You gonna marry him? 


CATHERINE: I don’t know. We just been 
—goin’ around, that’s all. 

eppiE: He don’t respect you, Katie. 
CATHERINE: Why! 

EppIE: Katie, if you wasn’t an orphan, 
wouldn’t he ask your father permission 


before he run around with you like 
this? 


CATHERINE: Oh, well, he didn’t think 
you'd mind. 





EppIE: He knows I mind, but it don’t 
bother him if I mind, don’t you see 
that? 


CATHERINE: No, Eddie, he’s got all kinds 
of respect for me. And you too! We 
walk across the street, he takes my arm 
—he almost bows to me! You got him 
all wrong, Eddie; I mean it, you— 


EppiE: Katie, he’s only bowin’ to his 
passport. 


CATHERINE: His passport! 


EDDIE: That’s right. He marries you he’s 
got the right to be an American citizen. 
That's what's goin’ on here. (She is 
puzzled and surprised) You understand 
what I'm tellin’ you? The guy is lookin’ 
for his break, that’s all he’s lookin’ jor. 


CATHERINE: (pained) Oh, no, Eddie, I 
don’t think so. . 


EppiE: You don’t think so! Katie, you're 
gonna make me cry here. Is that a 
workin’ man? What does he do with 


-his first money? A snappy new jacket 


he buys, records, a pointy pair new 
shoes, and his brother’s kids are starvin’ 
with tuberculosis over there? That’s 
a hit-and-run guy, baby; he’s got 
bright lights in his head, Broadway— 
them guys don’t think of nobody but 
theirself! You marry him and the next 
time you see him it'll be for the divorce! 


CATHERINE: Eddie, he never said a word 
about his papers or— 


EDDIE: You mean he’s supposed to tell 
you that? 


CATHERINE: I don’t think he’s even 
thinking about it. 


EDDIE: What's better for him to think 
about? He could be picked up any day 


here and he’s back pushin’ taxis up the 
hill! 


CATHERINE: No, I don’t believe it. 


EDDIE: (grabbing her hand) Katie, don’t 
break my heart, listen to me— 


CATHERINE: 
Lemme go. 


I don’t want to hear it. 


EppDIE: (holding her) Katie, listen— 
CATHERINE: He loves me! 


EDDIE: (with deep alarm) Don't say 
that, for God’s sake! This is the oldest 
racket in the country. 


CATHERINE: (desperately, as though he 
had made his imprint) I don’t believe 
it! 

EDDIE: They been pullin’ this since the 
immigration law was put in! They grab 
a green kid that don’t know nothin’ 
and they— 


CATHERINE: I don’t believe it and I wish 
to hell you'd stop it! (She rushes, sob- 
bing, into the house.) 


EppDIE: Katie! (He starts in after her, 
but halts as though realizing he has no 
force over her. From within, music is 
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heard now, radio jazz. He glances up 
and down the street, then moves off. 
his chest beginning to rise and fall in 
anger.) 
(Light rises on ALFIERI, seated behind 
his desk.) 
ALFIERI: It was at this time that he first 
came to me. 
I had represented his father in an ac- 
cident case some years before, 
And I was acquainted with the family 
in a casual way. 
I remember him now as he walked 
through my doorway— 
His eyes were like tunnels; 
My first thought was that he had com- 
mitted a crime, 
(EDDIE enters, sits beside the desk, 
cap in hand, looking out.) 


But soon I saw it was only a passion 
That had moved into his body, like a 
stranger. 
(ALFIERI pauses, looks down at his 
desk, then to EppIE, as though he were 
continuing a conversation with him.) 


I don’t quite understand what I can do 
for you. Is there a question of law 
somewhere? 


EDDIE: That’s what I want to ask you. 


ALFIERI: Because there’s nothing illegal 
about a girl falling in love with an 
immigrant. 


EppiE: Yeah, but what about if the only 
reason for it is to get his papers? 


ALFIERI: First of all, you don’t know 
that— 


EppIE: I see it in his eyes; he’s laughin’ 
at her and he’s laughin’ at me. 


ALFIERI: Eddie, I’m a lawyer; I can oaly 
deal in what’s provable. You under- 
stand that, don’t you? Can you prove 
that? 


EppIE: I know what’s in his mind, Mr. 
Alfieri! 


ALFIERI: Eddie, even if you could prove 
that— 

EppiE: Listen—Will you listen to me a 
minute? My father always said you was 
a smart man. I want you to listen to me. 


ALFIERI: I’m only a lawyer, Eddie— 


EppIE: Will you listen a minute? I’m 
talkin’ about the law. Lemme just bring 
out what I mean. A man, which he 
comes into the country illegal, don’t it 
stand to reason he’s gonna take every 
penny and put it in the sock? Because 
they don’t know from one day to the 
nother, right? 


ALFIERI: All right. 


EppDIE: He’s spendin’. Records he buys 
now. Shoes. Jackets. Y’understahd me? 
This guy ain’t worried. This guy is 
here. So it must be that he’s got it all 
laid out in his mind already—he’s stay- 
in’. Right? 
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ALFIERI: Well? What about it? 


EppiE: All right. (He glances over his 
shoulder as though for intruders, then 
back to aLFieri, then down to the floor.) 
I’m talkin’ to you confidential, ain’t I? 
ALFIERI: Certainly. 


EDDIE: I mean it don’t go no place but 
here. Because I don’t like to say this 
about anybody. Even to my wife I 
didn’t exactly say this. 


ALFIERI: What is it? 


EDDIE: (he: takes a breath) The guy 
ain’t right, Mr. Alfieri. 


ALFIERI: What do you mean? 


EDDIE: (glancing over his ‘shoulder 
again) I mean he ain’t right. 


ALFIERI: I don’t get you. 


EDDIE: (he shifts to another position in 
the chair) Dja ever get a look at him? 


ALFIERI: Not that I know of, no. 


EppiE: He’s a blond guy. Like—plati- 
num. You know what I mean? 


ALFIER'!: No. 


EDDIE: I mean if you close the paper 
fast—you could blow him over. 


ALFIERI: Well, that doesn’t mean— 


EDDIE: Wait a minute, I’m tellin’ you 
sump’m. He sings, see. Which is— I 
mean it’s all right, but sometimes he 
hits a note, see. I turn around. I mean 
—high. You know what I mean? 


ALFIERI: Well, that’s a tenor. 


EppIE: I know a tenor, Mr. Alfieri. This 
ain’t no tenor. I mean if you came in 
the house and you didn’t know who 
was singin’, you wouldn’t be lookin’ 
for him, you’d be lookin’ for her. 


ALFIERI: Yes, but that’s not— 


EDDIE: I’m tellin’ you sump’m, wait a 
minute; please, Mr. Alfieri. I’m tryin’ to 
bring out my thoughts here. Couple a 
nights ago my niece brings out a dress, 
which it’s too small for her, because 
she shot up like a light this last year. 
He takes the dress, lays it on the table, 
he cuts it up; one-two-three, he makes 
a new dress. I mean he looked so sweet 
there, like an angel—you could kiss 
him he was so sweet. 


ALFIERI: Now look, Eddie— 


EppiE: Mr. Alfieri, they’re laughin’ at 
him on the piers. I’m ashamed. Paper 
Doll, they call him. Blondie now. His 
brother thinks it’s because he’s got a 
sense a humor, see—which he’s got— 
but that ain’t what they’re laughin’. 
Which, they’re not goin’ to come out 
with it because they know he’s my 
relative, which they have to see me if 
they make a crack, y’know? But I 
know what they’re laughin’ at, and 
when I think of that guy layin’ his 
hands on her I could— I mean it’s 
eatin’ me out, Mr. Alfieri, because I 


struggled for that girl. And now he 
comes in my house— 


ALFIERI: Eddie, look. I have my own 
children, I understand you. But the 
law is very specific. The law does not— 
EDDIE: (with a fuller flow of indigna- 
tion) You mean to tell me that there’s 
no law that a guy which he ain’t right 
can go to work and marry a girl and—? 


ALFIERI: You have no recourse in the 
law, Eddie. 


EppIE: Yeah, but if he ain’t right, Mr. 
Alfieri, you mean to tell me— 


ALFIERI: There is nothing you can do, 
Eddie, believe me. 


EDDIE: Nothin’. 


ALFIERI: Nothing at all. There’s only 
one legal question here. 


EDDIE: What? 


ALFIERI: The manner in which they en- 
tered the country. But I don’t think 
you want to do anything about that, 
do you? 

EDDIE: You mean—? 

ALFIERI: Well, they entered illegally. 


EDDIE: Oh, Jesus, no, I wouldn’t do 
nothin’ about that. I mean— 

ALFIERI: All right, then, let me talk 
now, eh? 

EppIE: Mr. Alfieri, I can’t believe what 


you tell me. I mean there must be some 
kinda law which— 


ALFIERI: Eddie, I want you to listen 
to me. 


(Pause.) 


You know, sometimes God mixes up 
the people. 

We all love somebody, the wife, the 
kids— 


Every man’s got somebody that he 
loves, heh? 

But sometimes—there’s too much. You 
know? 

There’s too much, and it goes where it 
mustn't. 

A man works hard, he brings up a 
child, 

Sometimes it’s a niece, sometimes even 
a daughter, 

And he never realizes it, but through 
the years— 

There is too much love for the 
daughter, 

There is too much love for the niece. 

Do you understand what I’m saying to 
you? 

EDDIE: (sardonically) What do you 

mean, I shouldn’t look cut for her good? 


ALFIERI: Yes, but these things have to 
end, Eddie, that’s all. 

The child has to grow up and go away, 

And the man has to learn how to forget. 

Because after all, Eddie— 

What other way can it end? 


(Pause.) 





Let her go. That’s my advice. You did 
your job, 

Now it’s her life; wish her luck, 

And let her go. 


(Pause.) 


Will you do that? Because there’s no 
law, Eddie; 

Make up your mind to it; the law is 
not interested in this. 


EDDIE: You mean to tell me, even if 
he’s a punk? If he’s— 


ALFIERI: There’s nothing you can do. 


(EDDIE sits almost grinding his jaws. 
He stands, wipes one eye.) 


Eppie: Well, all right, thanks. Thanks 
very much. 


ALFIERI: What are you going to do? 


EDDIE: (with a helpless but ironic ges- 
ture) What can 1 do? I’m a patsy, 
what can a patsy do? I worked like a 
dog twenty years so a punk could have 
her, so that’s what I done. I mean, in 
the worst times, in the worst, when 
there wasn’t a ship comin’ in the har- 
bor, I didn’t stand around lookin’ for 
relief—I hustled. When there was emp- 
ty piers in Brooklyn I went to Hobo- 
ken, Staten Island, the West Side, 
Jersey, all over—because I made a 
promise. I took out of my own kids’ 
mouths to give to her. I took out of 
my own mouth. I walked hungry plenty 
days in this city! (It begins to break 
through.) And now I gotta sit in my 
own house and look at a son-of-a-bitch 
punk like that!—which he came out of 
nowhere! I give him my house to sleep! 
I take the blankets off my bed for him, 
and he takes and puts his dirty filthy 
hands on her like a goddam thief! 


ALFIERI: 
now— 


But Eddie, she’s a woman 


EpprE: He’s stealin’ from me! 


ALFIERI: She wants to get married, Ed- 
die. She can’t marry you, can she? 


EDDIE: (furiously) What’re you talkin’ 
about, marry me! I don’t know what 
the hell you’re talkin’ about! 


(Pause.) 


ALFIERI: I gave you my advice, Eddie. 
That’s it. 
(eppIE gathers himself. A pause.) 


EppIE: Well thanks. Thanks very much. 
It just—it’s breakin’ my heart, y’know. 
ae 

ALFrert: I understand. Put it out of 
your mind. Can you do that? 


eppie: I’m— (He feels the threat of 
sobs, and with a helpless wave:) I'll 
see you around. (He goes out.) 


ALFIeRI: There are times when you 
want to spread an alarm, 

But nothing has happened. I knew, I 
knew then and there— 


I could have finished the whole story 
that afternoon. 

It wasn’t as though there were a mys- 
tery to unravel. 

I could see every step coming, step 
after step, 

Like a dark figure walking down a hall 
toward a certain door. 

I knew where he was heading for; 

I knew where he was going to end. 

And I sat here many afternoons, 

Asking myself why, being an intelli- 
gent man, 

I was so powerless to stop it. 

I even went to a certain old lady in the 
neighborhood, 

A very wise old woman, and I told her, 

And she only nodded, and said, 

“Pray for him.” 

And so I—(he sits)—waited here. 


(As the light goes out on ALFIERI it 
rises in the apartment, where all are 
finishing dinner. There is silence, but 
for the clink of a dish. Now CATHE- 
RINE looks up.) 


CATHERINE: You know where they went? 
BEATRICE: Where? 


CATHERINE: They went to Africa once. 
On a fishing boat. (Epp1E glances at her.) 
It’s true, Eddie. 


EDDIE: I didn’t say nothin’. (He finishes 
his coffee and leaves the table.) 


CATHERINE: And I was never even in 
Staten Island. 


EDDIE: (sitting with a paper in his 
rocker) You didn’t miss _ nothin’. 
(Pause. CATHERINE takes dishes out; 
BEATRICE and RODOLPHO stack the others.) 
How long that take you, Marco—-to get 
to Africa? 


maRcO: Oh—two days. We go all over. 
RODOLPHO: Once we went to Yugoslavia. 


EDDIE: (to MARCO) They pay all right 
on them boats? 


marco: If they catch fish they pay all 
right. 


RODOLPHO: They’re family boats, though. 
And nobody in our family owned one. 
So we only worked when one of the 
families was sick. 


(CATHERINE re-enters.) 


BEATRICE: Y’know, Marco, what I don’t 
understand—there’s an ocean full of 
fish and yiz are all starvin’. 


EDDIE: They gotta have boats, nets, you 
need money. 


BEATRICE: Yeah, but couldn’t they like 
fish from the beach? You see them 
down Coney Island— 


marco: Sardines. 


EppiE: Sure. How you gonna catch sar- 
dines on a hook? 


BEATRICE: Oh, I didn’t know they’re 
sardines. (To CATHERINE:) They’re sar- 
dines! 


CATHERINE: Yeah, they follow them all 
over the ocean—Africa, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia ... 


BEATRICE: (to EDDIE) It’s funny, y’know? 
You never think of it, that sardines 
are swimming in the ocean! 


CATHERINE: I know. It’s like oranges and 
lemons on a tree. (To EppIE:) I mean 
you ever think of oranges and lemons 
on a tree? 


Eppie: Yeah, I know. It’s funny. (To 





ALFIERI: You know, sometimes God mixes up the people. 
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maRcO:) I heard that they paint the 
oranges to make them look orange. 


MARCO: Paint? 


EppIE: Yeah, I heard that they grow 
like green— 


marco: No, in Italy the oranges are 
orange. 


RODOLPHO: Lemons are green. 


EDDIE: (resenting his instruction) I 
know lemons are green, for Christ’s 
sake, you see them in the store they’re 
green sometimes. I said oranges they 
paint, I didn’t say nothin’ about lemons. 


BEATRICE: (diverting their attention) 
Your wife is gettin’ the money all right, 
Marco? 


marco: Oh, yes. She bought medicine 
for my boy. 


BEATRICE: That’s wonderful. You feel 
better, heh? 


maRcO: Oh, yes! But I’m lonesome. 


BEATRICE: I just hope you ain’t gonna 
do like some of them around here. 
They’re here twenty-five years, some 
men, and they didn’t get enough to- 
gether to go back twice. 


marco: Oh, I know. We have many 
families in our town, the children never 
saw the father. But I will go home. 
Three, four years, I think. 


BEATRICE: Maybe you should keep more 
here, no? Because maybe she thinks it 
comes so easy you'll never get ahead 
of yourself. 


marco: Oh, no, she saves. I send every- 
thing. My wife is very lonesome. (He 
smiles shyly.) 


BEATRICE: She must be nice. She pretty? 
I bet, heh? 


maRCO: (blushing) No, but she under- 
stands everything. 


RODOLPHO: Oh, he’s got a clever wife! 


EppiE: I betcha there’s plenty surprises 
sometimes when those guys get back 
there, heh? 


MaRCO: Surprises? 


EDDIE: I mean, you know—they count 
the kids and there’s a couple extra 
than when they left? 


MARCO: No—no. The women wait, Ed- 
die. Most. Most. Very few surprises. 


RODOLPHO: It’s more strict in our town. 
(eppIe looks at him now) It’s not so 
free. 


EDDIE: It ain’t so free here either, 
Rodolpho, like you think. I seen green- 
horns sometimes get in trouble that 
way—they think just because a girl 
don’t go around with a shawl over her 
head that she ain’t strict, y’know? Girl 
don’t have to wear black dress to be 
strict. Know what I mean? 
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RODOLPHO: Well,I always have respect— 


EppIE: I know, but in your town you 
wouldn’t just drag off some girl with- 
out permission, I mean. (He turns.) 
You know what I mean, Marco? It ain’t 
that much different here. 


MARCO: (cautiously) Yes. 


EDDIE: (to RODOLPHO) I mean I seen some 
a yiz get the wrong idea sometimes. 
I mean it might be a little more free 
here but it’s just as strict. 


RODOLPHO: I have respect for her, Eddie. 
I do anything wrong? 


EppiE: Look, kid, I ain’t her father, I’m 
only her uncle— 


MARCO: No, Eddie, if he does wrong you 
must tell him. What does he do wrong? 


EppiE: Well, Marco, till he came here 
she was never out on the street twelve 
o'clock at night. 


MARCO: (to RODOLPHO) You come home 
early now. 


CATHERINE: Well, the movie ended late. 


EDDIE: I’m just sayin’—he thinks you 
always stayed out like that. I mean he 
don’t understand, honey, see? 


marco: You come home early now, 
Rodolpho. 


RODOLPHO: 
sure. 


(embarrassed) All _ right, 


EDDIE: It’s not only for her, Marco. (To 
CATHERINE: ) I mean it, kid, he’s gettin’ 


careless. The more he runs around like 
that the more chance he’s takin’. (To 
RODOLPHO: ) I mean suppose you get hit 
by a car or sump’m, where’s your 
papers, who are you? Know what I 
mean? 


RODOLPHO: But I can’t stay in the house 
all the time, I— 


BEATRICE: Listen, he’s gotta go out some- 
time— ai 


EDDIE: Well, listen, it depends, Beatrice. 
If he’s here to work, then he should 
work; if he’s here for a good time, 
then he could fool around! (To marco: ) 
But I understood, Marco, that you was 
both comin’ to make a livin’ for your 
family. You understand me, don’t you, 
Marco? 


MARCO: (he sees it nearly in the open 
now, and with reserve) I beg. your 
pardon, Eddie. 


EDDIE: I mean that’s what I understood 
in the first place, see? 


marco: Yes. That’s why we came. 
EppieE: Well, that’s all I’m askin’. 


(There is a pause, an awkwardness. 
Now CATHERINE gets up and puts a 
record on the phonograph. Music.) 


CATHERINE: (flushed with revolt) You 
wanna dance, Rodolpho? 


RODOLPHO: (in deference to EDDIE) No, 
I—I’m tired. 


CATHERINE: Ah, come on. He plays a 
beautiful piano, that guy. Come. (She 
has taken his hand, and he stiffly rises, 
feeling EppIE’s eyes on his back, and 
they dance.) 


EDDIE: (to CATHERINE) What’s that, a 
new record? 


CATHERINE: It’s the same one. We bought 
it the other day. 


BEATRICE: (to EDDIE) They only bought 
three records. (She watches them 
dance; EDDIE turns his head away. 
MARCO just sits there, waiting. Now 
BEATRICE turns to EDDIE.) Must be nice 
to go all over in one of them fishin’ 
boats. I would like that myself. See 
all them other countries? 


EDDIE: Yeah. 


BEATRICE: (to MARCO) But the women 
don’t go along, I bet. 


MARCO: No, not on the boats. Hard work. 


PEATRICE: What’re you got, a regular 
kitchen and everything? 


maRcO: Yes, we eat very good on the 
boats—especially when Rodolpho comes 
along; everybody gets fat. 


BEATRICE: Oh, he cooks? 


MARCO: Sure, very good cook. Rice, 
pasta, fish, everything. 


EDDIE: He’s a cook too! (He looks at 
RODOLPHO.) ‘He sings, he cooks .. . 


(RODOLPHO smiles thankfully.) 


BEATRICE: Well, it’s good; he could al- 
ways make a living. 


EDDIE: It’s wonderful. He sings, he cooks, 
he could make dresses .. . 


CATHERINE: They get some high pay, 
them guys. The head chefs in all the 
big hotels are men. You read about 
them. 


EppIE: That’s what I’m sayin’. 


(CATHERINE and RODOLPHO continue 
dancing.) 


CATHERINE: Yeah, well, I mean. 


EDDIE: (to BEATRICE) He’s lucky, believe 
me. (A slight pause; he looks away, 
then back to BEATRICE) That’s why the 
waterfront is no place for him. I mean, 
like me—I can’t cook, I can’t sing. I 
can’t make dresses, so I’m on the water- 
front. But if I éould cook, if I could 
sing, if I could make dresses, I wouldn’t 
be on the waterfront. (They are all 
regarding him now; he senses he is ex- 
posing the issue, but he is driven on.) 
I would be someplace else. I would be 
like in a dress store. (He suddenly gets 
up and pulls his pants up over his 
belly.) What do you say, Marco, we go 
to the bouts next Saturday night? You 
never seen a fight, did you? 
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MARCO: (uneasily) Only in the moving 
pictures. 


EppIE: I'll treat yiz. What do you say, 
Danish? You wanna come along? I'll 
buy the tickets. 


RODOLPHO: Sure. I like to go. 


CATHERINE: (nervously happy now) I'll 
make some coffee, all right? 


EppIE: Go ahead, make some! (He draws 
her near him.) Make it nice and strong. 
(Mystified, she smiles and goes out. He 
is weirdly elated; he is rubbing his fists 
into his palms.) You wait, Marco, you 
see some real fights here. You ever do 
any boxing? 


MARCO: No, I never. 


EDDIE: (to RODOLPHO) Betcha you done 
some, heh? 


RODOLPHO: No. 


EDDIE: Well, get up, come on, I'll teach 
you. 


BEATRICE: What’s he got to learn that 
for? 


EDDIE: Ya can’t tell, one a these days 
somebody’s liable to step on his foot, or 
sump’m. Come on, Rodolpho, I show 
you a couple a passes. 


BEATRICE: (unwillingly, carefully) Go 
ahead, Rodolpho. He’s a good boxer; 
he could teach you. 


RODOLPHO: (embarrassed) Well, I don't 
know how to— 


EDDIE: Just put your hands up. Like 
this, see? That’s right. That’s very good, 
keep your left up, because you lead 
with the left, see, like this. (He gently 
moves his left into RODOLPHO’s face.) 
See? Now what you gotta do is you 
gotta block me, so when I come in like 
that you— (RODOLPHO parries his left.) 
Hey, that’s very good! (RODOLPHO 
laughs.) All right, now come into me. 
Come on. 


RODOLPHO: I don’t want to hit you, 


Eddie. 


EDDIE: Don’t pity me, come on. Throw 
it; I'll show you how to block it. (Ro- 
DOLPHO jabs at him, laughing.) ‘At’s it. 
Come on, again. For the jaw, right 
here. (RODOLPHO jabs with more assur- 
ance.) Very good! 


BEATRICE: (to MARCO) He’s very good! 


eppie: Sure, he’s great! Come on, kid, 
put sump’m behind it; you can’t hurt 
me. (RODOLPHO, more seriously, jabs at 
EDDIE'S jaw and grazes it.) Attaboy. 
Now I’m gonna hit you, so block me, 


see? 


(CATHERINE comes from the kitchen, 
watches.) 


CATHERINE: (with beginning alarm) 


What are they doin’? 
(They are lightiy boring now.) 
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EDDIE: What's that, a new record? 
CATHERINE: It's the same one. We bought it the other day. 
{Eileen Heckart, Gloria Marlowe. Richard Davalos. Van Heflin) 





BEATRICE: (she senses only the com- 
radeship in it now) He's teachin’ him; 


he’s very good! 


EppIE: Sure, he’s terrific! Look at him 
go! (RODOLPHO lands a blow.) ‘At's it! 
Now watch out, here I come, Danish! 
(He feints with his left hand and 
lands with his right. It mildly staggers 
RODOLPHO. ) 


CATHERINE: (rushing to RODOLPHO) Eddie' 


EppIE: Why? I didn’t hurt him. (Going 
to help dizzy ropoLPHO) Did I hurt you, 
kid? 

RODOLPHO: No, no, he didn’t hurt me. 
(To EDDIE, with a certain gleam and a 
smile) I was only surprised. 


BEATRICE: That’s enough, Eddie; he did 
pretty good, though. 


EppIE: Yeah. (He rubs his fists to- 
gether) He could be very good, Marco. 
I'll teach him again. 





(marco nods at him dubiously.) 


RODOLPHO: (as a new song comes on the 
radio, his voice betraying a new note of 
command) Catherine. Come. 


(RODOLPHO takes her in his arms. They 
dance, EDDIE, in thought, sits in his 
chair, and MARCO rises and comes 
downstage to a chair and looks down 
at it. BEATRICE and EDDIE watch him.) 


marco: Can you lift this chair? 
EDDIE: What do you mean? 


MARCO: From here. (He get on one knee 
with one hand behind his back, and 
grasps the bottom of one of the chair 
legs but does not raise it.) 


EDDIE: Sure, why not? (He comes to 
the chair, kneels, grasps the leg, raises 
the chair one inch, but it leans over 
to the floor.) Gee, that’s hard, I never 
knew that. (He tries again, and again 
fails.) It’s on an angle, that’s why, heh? 
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marco: Here. (He kneels, grasps, and 
with strain slowly raises the chair 
higher and higher, getting to his feet 
now.) 


(And RODOLPHO and CATHERINE have 
stopped dancing as MARCO raises the 
chair over his head.) 


(He is face to face with eppie, a 
strained tension gripping his eyes and 
jaws, his neck stiff, the chair raised 
like a weapon—and he transforms 
what might appear like a glare of 
warning into a smile of triumph, and 
EpDIE’s grin vanishes as he absorbs 
the look; as the lights go down.) 


(The stage remains dark for a mo- 
ment. Ships’ horns are heard. Light 
rises on ALFIERI at his desk. He is 
discovered in dejection, his face bent 
on the desk, on which his arms rest. 
Now he looks up and front.) 


ALFIERI: On the twenty-third of that 
December 

A case of Scotch whisky slipped from 
a net 

While being unloaded—as a case of 
Scotch whisky 

Is inclined to do on the twenty-third 
of December 

On Pier Forty-one. There was no snow, 
but it was cold. 

His wife was out shopping. 

Marco was still at work. 

The boy had not been hired that day; 

Catherine told me later that this was 
the first time 

They had been alone together in the 
house. 


(Light is rising on CATHERINE, who is 
ironing in the apartment. Music is 
playing. RODOLPHO is in EppIE’s rocker. 
his head leaning back. A piano jazz 
cadenza begins. Lururiously he turns 
his head to her and smiles, and she 
smiles at him, then continues ironing. 
He comes to the table and sits be- 
side her.) 


CATHERINE: You hungry? 


RODOLPHO: Not for anything to eat. (He 
leans his chin on the back of his hand 
on the table, watching her iron.) I have 
nearly three hundred dollars. (He looks 
up at her.) Catherine? 


CATHERINE: I heard you. 


(RODOLPHO reaches out and takes her 
hand and kisses it, then lets it go. 
She resumes ironing. He rests his 
head again on the back of his hand.) 


RODOLPHO: You don’t like to talk about 
it any more? 


CATHERINE: Sure, I don’t mind talkin’ 
about it. 


RODOLPHO: What worries you, Catherine? 


(CATHERINE continues ironing. He now 
reaches out and takes her hand off 
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the iron, and she sits back in her 
chair, not looking directly at him.) 


CATHERINE: I been wantin’ to ask you 
about something. Could I? 


RODOLPHO: All the answers are in my 
eyes, Catherine. But you don’t look in 
my eyes lately. You’re full of secrets. 
(She looks at him. He presses her hand 
against his cheek. She seems with- 
drawn.) What is the, question? 


CATHERINE: Suppose I wanted to live in 
Italy. 


RODOLPHO: (smiling at the incongruity) 
You going to marry somebody rich? 
CATHERINE: No, I mean live there—you 
and me. 


RODOLPHO: (his smile is vanishing) 
When? 


CATHERINE: Well—when we get married. 


RODOLPHO: (astonished) You want to be 
an Italian? 


CATHERINE: No, but I could live there 
without being Italian. Americans live 
there. 


RODOLPHO: Forever? 


CATHERINE: Yeah. 
RODOLPHO: You're fooling. 
CATHERINE: No, I mean it. 


RODOLPHO: Where do you gét such an 
idea? 

CATHERINE: Well, you’re always saying 
it’s so beautiful there, with the moun- 
tains and the ocean and all the— 


RODOLPHO: You're fooling me. 
CATHERINE: I mean it. 


RODOLPHO: Catherine, If I ever brought 
you home 

With no money, no business, nothing, 

They would call the priest and the 
doctor 

And they would say Rodolpho is crazy. 


CATHERINE: I know, but I think we 
would be happier there. 


RODOLPHO: Happier! What would you 
eat? You can’t cook the view! 


CATHERINE: Maybe you could be a 
singer, like in Rome or— 


RODOLPHO: Rome! Rome is full of singers. 
CATHERINE: Well, I could work then. 
RODOLPHO: Where? 


CATHERINE: God, there must be jobs 
somewhere! 


RODOLPHO: There’s nothing! Nothing, 
nothing, 

Nothing. Now tell me what you’re talk- 
ing about. 

How can I bring you from a rich 
country 

To suffer in a poor country? 

What are you talking about? 


(She searches for words.) 


I would be a criminal stealing your 
face; 

In two years you would have an old, 
hungry face. 

When my brothers’ babies cry they 
give them water, 

Water that boiled a bone. 

Don’t you believe that? 


CATHERINE: (quietly) I’m afraid of 
Eddie here. 


(A slight pause.) 


RODOLPHO: We wouldn't live here. 

Once I am a citizen I could work any- 
where, 

And I would find better jobs, 

And we would have a house, Catherine. 

If I were not afraid to be arrested 

I would start to be something wonder- 
ful here! 


CATHERINE: (steeling herself) Tell me 
something. I mean just tell me, Ro- 
dolpho. Would you still want to do it 
if it turned out we had to go live in 
Italy? I mean just if it turned out that 
way. 


RODOLPHO: This is your question or his 
question? 


CATHERINE: I would like to know, Ro- 
dolpho. I mean it. 


RODOLPHO: To go there with nothing? 
CATHERINE: Yeah. 


RODOLPHO: No. (She looks at him wide- 
eyed.) No. 


CATHERINE: You wouldn’t? 


RODOLPHO: No; I will not marry you to 
live in Italy. 

I want you to be my wife 

And I want to be a citizen. 

Tell him that, or I will. Yes. 


(He moves about angrily.) 


And tell him also, and tell yourself, 
please, 

That I am not a beggar, 

And you are not a horse, a gift, 

A favor for a poor immigrant. 


CATHERINE: Well, don’t get mad! 


RODOLPHO: I am furious! 

Do you think I am so desperate? 

My brother is desperate, not me. 

You think I would carry on my back 

The rest of my life a woman I didn’t 
love 

Just to be an American? It’s so 
wonderful? 

You think we have no tall buildings 
in Italy? 

Electric lights? No wide streets? No 
flags? 

No automobiles? Only work we don’t 
have. 

I want to be an American so I can 
work, 

That is the only wonder here—work! 

How can you insult me, Catherine? 





CATHERINE: I didn’t mean that— 


RODOLPHO: My heart dies to look at you. 
Why are you so afraid of him? 


CATHERINE: (near tears) I don't know! 
(RODOLPHO turns her to him.) 


RODOLPHO: Do you trust me, Catherine? 
You? 


CATHERINE: It’s only that I— 

He was good to me, Rodolpho. 

You don’t know him; he was always 
the sweetest guy to me. 

Good. He razzes me all the time, 

But he don’t mean it. I know. 

I would—just feel ashamed if I made 
him sad. 

‘Cause I always dreamt that when I got 
married 

He would be happy at the wedding, and 
laughin’. 

And now he’s—mad all the time, and 
nasty. 


(She is weeping.) 


Tell him you'd live in Italy—just tell 
him, 

And maybe he would start to trust you 
a little, see? 

Because I want him to be happy; I 
mean— 


I like him, Rodolpho—and I can’t stand 
it! 
(She weeps, and he holds her.) 
RODOLPHO: Catherine—oh, little girl— 


CATHERINE: I love you, Rodolpho, I love 
you. 

RODOLPHO: I think that’s what you have 

to tell him, eh? Can't you tell him? 


CATHERINE: I’m ascared, I’m so scared. 


RODOLPHO: Sssh. Listen, now. Tonight 
when he comes home 

We will both sit down after supper 

And we will tell him—you and I. 


(He sees her fear rising.) 


But you must believe me yourself, 
Catherine. 

It’s true—you have very much to give 
me; 

A whole country! Sure, I hold America 
when I hold you. 

But if you were not my love, 

If every day I did not smile so many 
times 

When I think of you, 

I could never kiss you, not for a hun- 
dred Americas. 

Tonight I'll tell him, 

And you will not be frightened any 
more, eh? 








EDDIE: 


. . . Gee, that’s hard, | never knew that... 
MARCO: Here. 
(Van Heflin, Gloria Marlowe, Richard Davalos, Jack Warden, Eileen Heckart) 


And then in two, three months I'll have 
enough, 

We will go to the church, and we'll 
come back te our own— 


(He breaks aff, seeing the conquered 
longing in her eyes, her smile.) 


Catherine— 

CATHERINE: No. There’s nobody here. 
RODOLPHO: Oh, my little girl. Oh God! 
CATHERINE: (kissing his face) Now! 


(Hd turns her upstage. They walk 
embraced, her head on his shoulder, 
and he sings to her softly. They go 
into a bedroom.) 


(A pause. Ships’ horns sound in the 
distance. EDDIE enters on the street 
He is unsteady, drunk. He mounts 
the stairs. The sounds continue. He 
enters the apartment, looks around, 
takes out a bottle from one pocket, 
puts it on the table; then another 
bottle from another pocket; and a 
third from an inside pocket. He sees 
the iron, goes over to it and touches 
it, pulls his hand quickly back, turns 
toward upstage.) 


EppiE: Beatrice? (He goes to the open 
kitchen door and looks in. He turns to 
a bedroom door.) Beatrice? (He starts 
for this door; it opens, aad CATHERINE 
is standing there; under his gaze she 
adjusts her dress.) 


CATHERINE: You got home early. 


EDDIE: (trying to unravel what he 
senses) Knocked off for Christmas 
early. (She goes past him to the iron- 
ing board. Indicating the iron:) You 
start a fire that way. 


CATHERINE: I only left it for a minute. 


(RODOLPHO appears in the bedroom 
doorway. EDDIE sees him, and his arm 
jerks slightly in shock, RODOLPHO nods 
to him testingly. epp1e looks to CaTH- 
ERINE, who is looking down at the 
ironing as she works.) 


RODOLPHO: Beatrice went to buy shoes 
for the children. 


EppIE: Pack it up. Go ahead. Get your 
stuff and get outa here. (CATHERINE puts 
down the iron and walks toward the 
bedroom, and eppIe grabs her arm.) 
Where you goin’? 


CATHERINE: Don’t bother me, Eddie. I’'m® 
goin’ with him. 

EppiE: You goin’ with him. You goin’ 

with him, heh? (He grabs her face in 


the vise of his two hands.) You goin’ 
with him! 


(He kisses her on the mouth as she 
pulls at his arms; he will not let go, 
keeps his face pressed against hers. 
RODOLPHO comes to them now.) 


RODOLPHO: (tentatively at first) Eddie! 
No, Eddie! (He now pulls full force on 
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EDpIE’s arms to break his grip.) Don't! 
No! 


(CATHERINE breaks free, and EDDIE is 
spun around by RODOLPHO’s force, to 
face him.) 


eEppIgE: You want something? 
RODOLPHO: She'll be my wife. 


EppIE: But what’re you gonna be? 
That's what I wanna know! What're 
you gonna be! 


RODOLPHO: (with tears of rage) 
say that to me! 


Don’t 


(RODOLPHO flies at him in attack. EDDIE 
pins his arms, laughing, and suddenly 
kisses him.) 


CATHERINE: Eddie! Let go, ya hear me! 
I'll kill you! Leggo of him! 


(She tears at eppie's face, and EDDIE 
releases RODOLPHO and stands there, 
tears rolling down his face as he 
laughs mockingly at rRopoLPHO. She is 
staring at him in horror, her breasts 
heaving. RODOLPHO is rigid; they are 
like animals that have torn at each 
other and broken up without a deci- 
sion, each waiting for the other's 
mood.) 


EppIE: I give you till tomorrow, kid. 
Get outa here. Alone. You hear me? 


Alone. 
CATHERINE: I’m goin’ with him, Eddie. 


EDDIE: (indicating RODOLPHO with his 
head) Not with that. (He sits, still 
panting for breath, and they watch him 
helplessly as he leans his head back on 
the chair and, striving to catch his 
breath, closes his eyes.) Don't make 


me do nuttin’, Catherine. 


(The lights go down on EppIE’s apart- 
ment and rise on ALFIERI.) 


ALFIERI: On December twenty-seventh 
I saw him next. 

I normally go home well before six, 

But that day I sat around, 

Looking out my window at the bay, 

And when I saw him walking through 
my doorway 

I knew why I had waited. 

And if I seem to tell this like a dream, 

It was that way. Several moments 
arrived 

In the course of the two talks we had 

When it occurred to me how—almost 
transfixed 

I had come to feel. I had lost my 
strength somewhere. 


(EDDIE enters, removing his cap, sits 
in the chair, looks thoughtfully out.) 


I looked in his eyes more than I 
listened— 

In fact, I can hardly remember the 
conversation. 

But I will never forget how dark the 
room became 
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When he looked at me; his eyes were 
like tunnels. 

I kept wanting to call the police, 

But nothing had happened. 

Nothing at all had really happened. 


(He breaks off and looks down at the 
desk. Then he turns to EDDIE.) 


So in other words, he won't leave? 


eppie: My wife is talkin’ about renting 
a room upstairs for them. An old lady 
on the top floor is got an empty room 


ALFIERI: What does Marco say? 


Eppie: He just sits there. Marco don’t 
say much. 


ALFIERI: I guess they didn’t tell him, 
heh? What happened? 


EDDIE: 
much. 


I don’t know; Marco don’t say 


ALFIERI: What does your wife say? 


EDDIE: (unwilling to pursue this) No- 
body’s talkin’ much in the house. So 
what about that? 


ALFIERI: But you didn’t prove anything 
about him. 


eppie: Mr. Alfieri, I’m tellin’ you— 


ALFIERI: You're not telling me anything, 
Eddie; 

It sounds like he just wasn’t strong 
enough to break .your grip. 


EDpDIE: I'm tellin’ you I know— he ain't 
right. 

Somebody that don’t want it can 
break it. 

Even a mouse, if you catch a teeny 
mouse - 

And you hold it in your hand, that 
mouse 

Can give you the right kind of fight, 

And he didn’t give me the right kind 
of fight. 

I know it, Mr. Alfieri, the guy ain’t 
right. 


ALFIERI: 
Eddie? 


EDDIE: To show her what he is! So she 
would see, once and for all! Her 
mother’ll turn over in the grave! (He 
gathers himself almost peremptorily.) 
So what do I gotta do now? Tell me 
what to do. 


What did you do that for, 


ALFIERI: She actually said she’s marry- 
ing him? 


EppIE: She told me, yeah. So what do 
I do? 


(A slight pause.) 


ALFIERI: -This is my last word, Eddie, 
Take it or not, that’s your business. 
Morally and legally you have no rights; 
You cannot stop it she is a free agent. 


EDDIE: (angering) Didn’t you hear what 
I told you? 


ALFIERI: (with a tougher tone) I heard 
what you told me, 


Sateen Mihai ik, nrcaael 
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RODOLPHO: You want to be an Italian? 


CATHERINE: No, but | could live there 
without being Italian. Americans live there. 
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And I'm telling you what the answer is. 

I'm not only telling you now, I’m 
warning you— 

The law is nature. 

The law is only a word for what has 
a right to happen. 

When the law is wrong it’s because it’s 
unnatural, 

But in this case it is natural, 

And a river will drown you 

If you buck it now. 

Let her go. And bless her. 


(As he speaks, a phone begins to 
glow on the opposite side of the stage, 
a faint, lonely blue. eppie stands up, 
jaws clenched.) 


Somebody had to come for her, Eddie. 
sooner or later. 


(EDDIE starts to turn.to go, and ALFIERI 
rises with new anvziety.) 


You won't have a friend in the world, 
Eddie! 

Even those who understand will turn 
against you, 

Even the ones who feel the same will 
despise you! 


(EDDIE moves off quickly.) 
Put it out of your mind! Eddie! 


(The light goes out on ALFIERI. EDDIE 
has at the same time appeared beside 
the phone, and he lifts it.) 


EDDIE: I want to report something. Ille- 
gal immigrants. Two of them. That’s 
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right. Four-forty-one Saxon Street, 
Brooklyn, yeah. Ground floor. Heh? 
(With greater difficulty) I'm just around 
the neighborhood, that's all. Heh? 


(Evidently he is being questioned 
further, and he slowly hangs up. He 
comes out of the booth just as LouIS 
and MIKE come down the street. They 
are privately laughing at some pri- 
vate joke.) 


Louis: Go bowlin’, Eddie? 
EDDIE: No, I’m due home. 

Louis: Well, take it easy. 
EDDIE: I'll see yiz. 


(They leave him, and he watches 
them go. They resume their evidently 
amusing conversation. He 
about, then goes up into the house, 
and, as he enters, the lights go on in 
the apartment. BEATRICE is seated, 
sewing a pair of child’s pants.) 


glances 


BEATRICE: Where you been so late? 


EppDIE: I took a walk, I told you. (He 
gets out of his zipper jacket, picks up 
a paper that is lying in a chair, pre- 
pares to sit.) Kids sleepin’? 


BEATRICE: Yeah, they're all sleepin’. 
(Pause. EppIE looks out the window.) 
EDDIE: Where’s Marco? 


BEATRICE: They decided to move up- 
stairs with Mrs. Dondero. 


EDDIE: (turning to her) They’re up there 
now? 


BEATRICE: They moved all their stluff. 
Catherine decided. It’s better, Eddie, 
they'll be outa your way. They’re happy 
and we’ll be happy. 


Eppre: Catherine’s up there too? 


BEATRICE: She just went up to bring 
pillow cases. She’ll be down right away. 


EDDIE: (nodding) Well, they’re better 
off up there; the whole house knows 
they were here anyway, so there's 
nothin’ to hide no more. 


BEATRICE: That’s what I figured. And 
besides, with the other ones up there 
maybe it’ll look like they’re just board- 
ers too, or sump’m. You want eat? 


EDDIE: What other ones? 


BEATRICE: The two guys she rented the 
other room to. She’s rentin’ two rooms. 
She bought beds and everything: I 
told you. 


eppIE: When’d you tell me? 


BEATRICE: I don’t know; I think we were 
talkin’ about it last week, even. She’s 
startin’ like a little boarding house up 
there. Only she’s got no pillow cases 
yet. 


eppIE: I didn’t hear nothin’ about no 
boarding house. 
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BEATRICE: Sure, I loaned her my big 
fryin’ pan beginning of the week. I told 
you. (She smiles and goes to him.) You 
gotta come to yourself, kid; you're in 
another world all the time. (He is 
silent, peering: she touches his head.) 
I wanna tell you, Eddie; it was my 
fault, and I’m sorry. No kiddin’. I 
shoulda put them up there in the first 
place. : 


EDDIE: Dja ever see these guys? 


BEATRICE: I see them on the stairs every 
couple a days. They’re kinda young 
guys. You look terrible, y’know? 


EDDIE: They longshoremen? 


BEATRICE: I don’t know; they never said 
only hello, and she don’t say nothin’, 
so I don’t ask, but they look like nice 
guys. (EDDIE, silent, stares.) What's the 
matter? I thought you would uke it. 


EDDIE: I’m just wonderin’—where they 
come from? She's got no sign outside; 
she don’t know nobody. How's she find 
boarders all of a sudden? 


BEATRICE: What's the difference? She— 


EppIE: The difference is they could be 
cops, that’s all. 


BEATRICE: Oh, no, I don’t think so. 


EppiE: It’s all right with me, I don’t 
care. Except for this kinda work they 
don’t wear badges, y’know. I mean you 
gotta face it, they could be cops. And 
Rodolpho’ll start to shoot his mouth off 
up there, and they got him. 


BEATRICE: I don’t think so. You want 
some coffee? 


EDDIE: No. I don’t want nothin.’ 
BEATRICE: You gettin’ sick or sump’m? 


EDDIE: Me—no, I’m all right. (Mystified) 
When did you tell me she had boarders? 


BEATRICE: Couple a times. 


EDDIE: Geez, I don’t even remember. I 
thought she had the one room. (He 
touches his forehead, alarmed.) 


BEATRICE: Sure, we was all talkin’ about 
it last week. I loaned her my big fryin’ 
pan. I told you. 


EppIE: I must be dizzy or sump’m. 


BEATRICE: I think you'll come to your- 
self now, Eddie. I mean it, we shoulda 
put them up there in the first place. 
You can never bring strangers in a 
house. (Pause. They are seated.) You 
know what? 


EDDIE: What? 
BEATRICE: Why don’t you go to her and 


tell her it’s all right—Katie? Give her 
a break. A wedding should be happy. 


EDDIE: I don’t care. Let her do what she 
wants to do. 


BEATRICE: Why don’t you tell her you'll 
go to the wedding? It’s terrible, there 





be no father there. She's 


wouldn't 
broken-hearted. 


EDDIE: They made up the date already? 


BEATRICE: She wants him to have like 
six, seven hundred. J told her, I says, 
"If you start off with a little bit you 
never gonna get ahead of yourself,” 
I says. So they’re gonna wait yet. I 
think maybe the end of the summer. 
But if you would tell them you'll be at 
the wedding—I mean, it would be nice, 
they would both be happy. I mean live 
and let live, Eddie, I mean? 


rppig: (as though he doesn't care) All 
right, I'll go to the wedding. 


(CATHERINE is descending the stairs 
from above.) 


BEATRICE: (darting a glance toward the 
sound) You want me to tell her? 


EDDIE: (He thinks, then turns to her 
with a certain deliberativeness) If you 
want, go ahead. 


(CATHERINE enters, sees him,and starts 
for the bedroom door.) 


BEATRICE: Come here, Katie. (CATHERINE 
looks doubtfully at her.) Come here, 
honey. (CATHERINE comes to her, and 
BEATRICE puts an arm around her. EDDIE 
looks off.) He’s gonna come to the 
wedding. 


CATHERINE: What do I care if he comes? 
(She starts upstage, but BEATRICE holds 
her.) 


BEATRICE: Ah, Katie, don’t be that way. 
I want you to make up with him; come 
on over here. You're his baby! (She 
tries to draw CATHERINE near EDDIE.) 


CATHERINE: I got nothin’ to make up 
with him, he’s got somethin’ to make 
up with me. 


EppiE: Leave her alone, Beatrice, she 
knows what she wants to do. (Now, 
however he turns for a second to CATH- 
ERINE.) But if I was you I would watch 
out for those boarders up there. 


BEATRICE: He’s worried maybe they're 
cops. 


CATHERINE: Oh, no, they ain’t cops. Mr. 
Lipari from the butcher store—they’re 
his nephews: they just came over last 
week. 


EDDIE: (coming alive) They're sub- 
marines? 
CATHERINE: Yeah, they come _ from 


around Bari. They ain’t cops. 


(She walks to her bedroom. EppIE 
tries to keep silent, and when he 
speaks it has an unwilling sharpness 
of anxiety.) 


EppiE: Catherine. (She turns to him. He 
is getting to his feet in a high but sub- 
dued terror.) You think that’s a good 
idea? 


CATHERINE: What? 
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EDDIE: How do you know what enemies 
Lipari’s got? Which they would love 
to stab him in the back? I mean you 
never do that, Catherine, put in two 
strange pairs like that together. They 
track one, they’ll catch ’em all. I ain’t 
tryin’ to advise you, kid, but that ain’t 
smart. Anybody tell you that. I mean 
you just takin’ a double chance, y’un- 
derstand? 


CATHERINE: Well, what'll Ido with them? 


EDDIE: What do you mean? The neigh- 
borhood’s full of rooms. Can’t you stand 
to live a couple a blocks away from 
him? He’s got a big family, Lipari— 
these guys get picked up he’s liable to 
blame you or me, and we got his 
whole family on our head. That’s no 
joke, kid. They got a temper, that 
family. 


CATHERINE: Well, maybe tomorrow I'll 
find some other place— 


Eppiz: Kid, I’m not tellin’ you nothin’ 
no more because I’m just an ignorant 
jerk. I know that; but if I was you 
I would get them outa this house to- 
night, see? 


CATHERINE: How’m I gonna find a place 
tonight? 


EDDIE: (his temper rising) Catherine, 
don’t mix yourself with somebody else’s 
family, Catherine. 


(Two men in overcoats and felt hats 
appear on the street, start into the 
house.) 


EDDIE: You want to do yourself a favor? 
Go up and get them out of the house, 
kid. 


CATHERINE: Yeah, but they been in the 
house so long already— 


EppIE: You think I’m always tryin’ to 
fool you or sump’m? What’s the matter 
with you? Don’t you believe I could 
think of your good? (He is breaking 
into tears.) Didn’t I work like a horse 
keepin’ you? You think I got no feel- 
in’s? I never told you nothin’ in my 
life that wasn’t for your good. Nothin’! 
And look at the way you talk to me! 
Like I was an enemy! Like I— (There 
is a knock on the door. His head 
swerves. They all stand motionless. An- 
other knock. eppre firmly draws caTH- 
ERINE to him. And, in a whisper, point- 
ing upstage:) Go out the back up the 
fire escape; get them out over the back 
fence. 


FIRST OFFICER: (in the hall) Open up in 
there! Immigration! 


EppiE: Go, go. Hurry up! (He suddenly 
pushes her upstage, and she stands a 
moment, staring at him in a realized 
horror.) Well what’re you lookin’ at? 


FIRST OFFICER: Open up! 


EDDIE: Who's that there? 
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FIRST OFFICER: Immigration. Open up. 


(With a sob of fury and that glance, 
CATHERINE streaks into a bedroom. 
EDDIE looks at BEATRICE, who sinks 
into a chair, turning her face from 
him.) 
Eppie: All right, take it easy, take it 
easy. (He goes and opens the door. The 
officers step inside.) What all this? 


FIRST OFFICER: Where are they? 
EDDIE: Where’s who? 


FIRST OFFICER: Come on, come on, where 
are they? 


EDDIE: Who? We got nobody here. (The 
FIRST OFFICER opens the door and exits 
into a bedroom. SECOND OFFICER goes and 
opens the other bedroom door and exits 
through it. BEATRICE now turns her head 
to look at Epp1e. He goes to her, reaches 
for her, and involuntarily she with- 
draws herself. Then pugnaciously, furi- 
ously:) What’s the matter with you? 


(The FIRST OFFICER enters from the 
bedroom, calls quietly into the other 
bedroom.) 


FIRST OFFICER: Dominick? 
(Enter SECOND OFFICER from bedroom.) 


SECOND OFFICER: Maybe it’s a different 
apartment. 


FIRST OFFICER: There’s only two more 
floors up there. I'll take the front, you 
go up the fire escape. I'll let you in. 
Watch your step up there. 


SECOND OFFICER: Okay, right, Charley. 
(He re-enters the bedroom. The First 
OFFICER goes to the apartment door, 
turns to EDDIE.) 


FIRST OFFICER: This is Four-forty-one, 
isn’t it? 
EppIE: That’s right. 


(The OFFICER goes out into the hall, 
closing the door, and climbs up out 
of sight. Beatrice slowly sits at the 
table. EDDIE goes to the closed door 
and listens. Knocking is heard from 
above, voices. EDDIE turns to BEATRICE. 
She looks at him now and sees his 
terror, and, weakened with fear, she 
leans her head on the table.) 


BEATRICE: Oh, Jesus, Eddie. 


EppIE: What’s the matter with you? 
(He starts toward her, but she swiftly 
rises, pressing her palms against her 
face, and walks away from him.) 


BEATRICE: Oh, my God, my God. 
EppIE: What’re you, accusin’ me? 


BEATRICE: (her final thrust is to turn 
toward him instead of running from 
him) My God, what did you do! 


(Many steps on the outer stair draw 
his attention. We see the FIRST OFFICER 
descending with marco, behind him 


RODOLPHO, and CATHERINE and two 
strange men, followed by SECOND OF- 
FICER. BEATRICE hurries and opens the 
door.) 


CATHERINE: (as they appear on the 
stairs) What do yiz want from them? 
They work, that’s all. They’re boarders 
upstairs, they work on the piers. 


BEATRICE: (now appearing in the hall, 
to FIRST OFFICER) Ah, mister, what do 
you want from them? Who do they 
hurt? 


CATHERINE: (pointing to RODOLPHO) They 
ain’t no submarines; he was born in 
Philadelphia. 


FIRST OFFICER: Step aside, lady. 


CATHERINE: What do you mean? You 
can’t just come in a house and— 


FIRST OFFICER: All right, take it easy. 
(To RODOLPHO:) What street were you 
born in Philadelphia? 


CATHERINE: What do you mean, what 
street? Could you tell me what street 
you were born? 


FIRST OFFICER: Sure. Four blocks away, 
One-eleven Union Street. Let’s go, 
fellas. 


CATHERINR: (fending him off RODOLPHO) 
No, you can’t! Now, get outa here! 


FIRST OFFICER: (moving her into the 
apartment) Look, girlie, if they’re all 
right they’ll be back tomorrow. If 
they’re illegal they go back where they 
came from. If you want, get yourself a 
lawyer, although I’m tellin’ you now 
you’re wasting your money. (He goes 
back to the group in the hall.) Let’s 
get them in the car, Dom. (To the men) 
Andiamo, andiamo, let’s go. 


(The men start out toward the street 
—but marco holds back, letting them 
pass.) 


BEATRICE: Who’re they hurtin’, for God’s 
sake? What do you want from them? 
They’re starvin’ over there, what do 
you want! 


(marco suddenly breaks from the 
group and dashes into the room and 
faces EDDIE, and BEATRICE and the FIRST 
OFFICER rush in as MARCO spits into 
EDDIE'S face. CATHERINE has arrived at 
the door and sees it. EDDIE, with an 
enraged cry, lunges for MARCO.) 


Epp1E: Oh, you mother’s—! 


(The FIRST OFFICER quickly intercedes 
and pushes EDDIE from MARCO, who 
stands there accusingly.) 


FIRST OFFICER: (pushing EDDIE from MAR- 
co) Cut it out! 


EDDIE: (over FIRST OFFICER’S shoulder to 
MARCO) I'll kill you for that you son of 
a bitch! 


FIRST OFFICER: Hey! (He shakes EDDIE) 
Stay in here now, don’t come down, 
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don’t bother him. You hear me? Don’t 
come down, fella. 


(For an instant there is silence. Then 
the FIRST OFFICER turns and takes 
MARCO’s arm and then gives a last in- 
formative look at EpprE; and as he 
and MARCO are going out into the hall 
EDDIE erupts.) 


EppIeE: I don’t forget that, Marco! You 
here what I’m sayin’? 


(Out in the hall, the rirst OFFICER and 
MARCO go down the stairs. CATHERINE 
rushes out of the room and past them 
toward RODOLPHO, who with the sECOND 
OFFICER and the two strange men, is 
emerging into the street. Now, in the 
street, LOUIS, MIKE, and several neigh- 
bors, including the butcher, Lrparti, 
a stout, intense, middle-aged man are 
gathering around the stoop.) 


(eppre follows CATHERINE and calls 
down after MARCO. BEATRICE watches 
him from within the room, her hands 
clasped together in fear and prayer.) 


EppiE: That’s the thanks I get? Which 
I took the blanket off my bed for yiz? 
(He hurries down the stairs, shouting. 
BEATRICE descends behind him, inefec- 
tually trying to hold him back.) You 
gonna apologize to me, Marco! Marco! 


(EDDIE appears on the stoop and sees 
the little crowd looking up at him, 
and falls silent, expectant. Lipari, the 
butcher walks over to the two strange 
men, and he kisses them. His wife, 


keening, goes ‘and kisses their hands.) 


FIRST OFFICER: All right, lady, let them 
go. Get in the car, fellas, it’s right 
over there. 


(The SECOND OFFICER begins moving 
off with the two strange men and 
RODOLPHO. CATHERINE rushes to the 
FIRST OFFICER, who is drawing MARCO 
off now.) 


CATHERINE: He was born in Philadel- 
phia! What do you want from him? 


FIRST OFFICER: Step aside, lady, come on 
now— 


marco: (suddenly, taking advantage of 
the FIRST OFFICER’s being occupied with 
CATHERINE, freeing himself and pointing 
up at EDDIE) That one! I accuse that one! 


FIRST OFFICER: (grabbing him and mov- 
ing him quickly off) Come on! 


MARCO: (as he is taken off, pointing 
back and up the stoop at eppre) That 
one! He killed my children! That one 
stole the food from my children! 


(marco is gone. The crowd has turned 
to EDDIE.) 


EpptE: He’s crazy. I give them the blan- 
kets off my bed. Six months I kept 
them like my own brothers! (LIPARI, 
the butcher, turns and starts off with 
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his wife behind him.) Lipari! (EppIE 
comes. down and reaches LIPARI and 
turns him about.) For Christ’s sake, I 
kept them, I give them the blankets off 
my bed! (LIPARI turns away in disgust 
and anger and walks off with his keen- 
ing wife. The crowd is now moving 
away. EppIE calls) Louis! (Louts barely 
turns, the walks away with MIKE.) 
LOUIS! (Only Beatrice is left on the 
stoop—and CATHERINE now returns, 
blank-eyed, from offstage and the car. 
EDDIE turns to CATHERINE.) He’s gonna 
take that back. He’s gonna take that 
back or I'll kill him! (He faces all the 
buildings, the street down which the 
crowd has vanished.) You hear me? I'll 
kill him! 


Blackout 


There is a pause in darkness before the 
lights rise. On the left—opposite where 
the desk stands—is a backless wooden 
bench. Seated on it are RODOLPHO and 
MARCO. There are two wooden chairs. 
It is a room in the jail. CATHERINE and 
ALFIERI are seated on the chairs. 


ALFIERI: I’m waiting, Marco. What do 
you say? (MARCO glances at him, then 
shrugs.) That’s not enough; I want an 
answer from you. 


RODOLPHO: Marco never hurt anybody. 


ALFIERI: I can bail you out until your 
hearing comes up. 

But I’m not going to do it—you under- 
stand me?— 

Unless I have your promise. You’re an 
honorable man, 

I will believe your promise. Now what 
do you say? 


MARCO:In my country he would be dead 
now. 
He would not live this long. 


ALFIERI: All right, Rodolpho, you come 
with me now. (He rises.) 


RODOLPHO: No! Please, mister. Marco— 

Promise the man. Please, I want you to 
watch the wedding. 

How can I be married and you're in 
here? 

Please, you're not going to do any- 
thing; you know you're not— 


(MARCO is silent.) 


CATHERINE: Marco, don’t you under- 
stand? He can’t bail you out if you're 
gonna do something bad. To hell with 
Eddie. Nobody is gonna talk to him 
again if he lives to a hundred. Every- 
body knows you spit in his face, that’s 
encugh, isn’t it? Give me the satisfac- 
tion—I want you at the wedding. You 
got a wife and kids, Marco—you could 
be workin’ till the hearing comes up, 
instead of layin’ around here. You're 
just giving him satisfaction layin’ here. 


MARCO: (after a light pause, to ALFIERI) 
How long you say before the hearing? 


ALFIERI: I'l) try to stretch it out, but it 
wouldn't be more than five or six weeks. 
CATHERINE: So you could make a couple 
of dollars in the meantime, y’see? 
MARCO: (to ALFIERI) I have no chance? 
ALFIERI: No, Marco. You're going back. 
The hearing is a formality, that’s all. 
maRcO: But him? There is a chance, eh? 
ALFieRI: When she marr:es him he can 


start to become an American. They 
permit that, if the wife is born here. 


maRcO: (looking at RODOLPHO) Well— 
we did something. (He lays a palm on 
RODOLPHO’s cheek, then lowers his hand.) 
RODOLPHO: Marco, tell the man. 


maRCO: What will I tell him? (He looks 
at ALFIEeRI.) He knows such a promise is 
dishonorable. 
ALFIERI: To promise not to kill is not 
dishonorable. 


MARCO: No? 
ALFIERI: No. 


MARCO: (gesturing with his head—this 
is a new idea.) Then what is done with 
such a man? 

ALFIERI: Nothing. If he obeys the law, 
he lives. That’s all. 


maRcO: The law? All the law is not in 
a book. 


ALFIeRI: Yes. In a book. There is no 
other law. 


MARCO: (his anger rising) He degraded 
my brother—my blood. He robbed my 
children, he mocks my work. I work to 
come here, mister! 


ALFIERI: I know, Marco— 


maRcO: There is no law for that? 
Where is the law for that? 


ALFIERI: There is none. 


maRCO: (shaking his head) I don’t 
understand this country. (Pause. He 
stands staring in fury.) 


ALFieRI: Well? What is your answer? 
You have five or six weeks you could 
work. Or else you sit here. What do 
you say to me? 


(marco lowers his eyes. It almost 
seems he is ashamed.) 


marco: All right. 
ALFIERI: You w«. ‘t touch him. This is 
your promise. 


(Slight pause.) 


MARCO: Maybe he wants to apologize 
to me. 


ALFIERI: (taking one of his hands) This 
is not God, Marco. You hear? Only 
God makes justice. 
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(marco withdraws his hand and 
covers it with the other.) 


maRcO: All right. 


ALFIERI: 
wedding? 


CATHERINE: No. But he wouldn’t do 
nothin’ anyway. He just keeps talkin’ 
so people will think he’s in the right, 
that’s all. He talks. I'll take them to 
the church, and they could wait for me 
there. 


Is your uncle going to the 


ALFIERI: Why, where are you going? 
CATHERINE: Well, I gotta get Beatrice. 
ALFIERI: I'd rather you didn’t go home. 


CATHERINE: Oh, no, for my wedding I 
gotta get Beatrice. Don’t worry, he just 
talks big, he ain’t gonna do nothin’, 
Mr. Alfieri. I could go home. 


ALFIERI: (nodding, not with assurance) 
All right, then—let’s go. (MARCO rises. 
RODOLPHO suddenly embraces him. Mar- 
co pats him on the back, his mind en- 
grossed. RODOLPHO goes to CATHERINE, 
kisses her hand. She pulls his head to 
her shoulder, and they go out. MARCO 
faces avFier1.) Only God, Marco. 


(MARCO turns and walks out. ALFIERI, 
with a certain processional tread, 
leaves the stage. The lights dim out.) 
(Light rises in the apartment. EDDIE 
is alone in the rocker, rocking back 
and forth in little surges. Pause. Now 
BEATRICE emerges from a bedroom, 
then CATHERINE. Both are in their best 
clothes, wearing hats.) 


BEATRICE: (with fear) IT'il be back in 
about an hour, Eddie. All right? 


eppig: What, have I been talkin’ to 
myself? 


BEATRICE: Eddie, for God's sake, it’s her 
wedding. 

EppIE: Didn’t you hear what I told you? 
You walk out that door to that wed- 


ding you ain’t comin’ back here, 
Beatrice. 


BEATRICE: Why? What do you want? 


EDDIE: I want my respect. Didn’t you 
ever hear of that? From my wife? 


CATHERINE: It’s after three; we're sup- 
posed to be there already, Beatrice. 
The priest won't wait. . 


BEATRICE: Eddie. It’s her wedding. 
There'll be nobody there from her 
family. For my sister let me go. I’m 
goin’ for my sister. 


Eppie: Look, I been arguin’ with you 
all day already, Beatrice, and I said 
what I’m gonna say. He’s gonna come 
here and apologize to me or nobody 
from this house is goin’ into that church 
today. Now if that’s more to you than 
I am, then go. But don’t come back. 
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You be on my side or on their side, 
that’s all. 


CATHERINE: (suddenly) Who the hell do 
you think you are? 


BEATRICE: Sssh! 


CATHERINE: You got no right to tell no- 
body nothin’! Nobody! The rest of your 
life, nobody! 

BEATRICE: Shut up, Katie! 


CATHERINE: (pulling BEATRICE by the 
arm) You’re gonna come with me! 


BEATRICE: I can’t, Katie, I can’t— 


CATHERINE: How can you listen to him? 
This rat! 


(EDDIE gets up.) 


BEATRICE: (to CATHERINE, in terror at 
sight of his face) Go, go—I’m not goin’— 


CATHERINE: What’re you scared of? He’s 
a rat! He belongs in the sewer! In the 
garbage he belongs! (She is addressing 
him) He’s a rat from under the piers! 
He bites people when they sleep! He 
comes when nobody’s lookin’ and he 
poisons decent people! 


(eppIE rushes at her with his hand 
raised, and BEATRICE struggles with 
him. RODOLPHO appears, hurrying along 
the street, and runs up the stairs.) 


BEATRICE: (screaming) Get out of here, 
Katie! (To eppre) Please, Eddie, Eddie, 
please! 


EDDIE: (trying to free himself of BEA- 
TRICE) Don’t bother me! 
(RODOLPHO enters the apartment. A 
pause.) 


EppiE: Get outa here. 


RODOLPHO: Marco is coming, Eddie. 
(Pause. BEATRICE raises her hands) He’s 
praying in the church. You understand? 


(Pause.) 


BEATRICE: (in terror) Eddie. Eddie, get 
out. 


EDDIE: What do you mean, get out? 


BEATRICE: Eddie, you got kids, go ’way, 
go "way from here! Get outa the house! 


EDDIE: Me get outa the house? Me get 
outa the house? 

What did I do that I gotta get out the 
house? 

That I wanted a girl not to turn into 
a tramp? 

That I made a promise and I kept my 
promise 

She should be sump’m in her life? 


(CATHERINE goes trembling to him.) 
CATHERINE: Eddie— 
EppIE: What do you want? 


CATHERINE: Please, Eddie, go away. He’s 
comin’ for you. 


EppIE: What do you care? What do you 
care he’s comin’ for me? 


CATHERINE: (weeping, she embraces 
him) I never meant to do nothin’ bad 
to you in my life, Eddie! 


EDDIE: (with tears in his eyes) Then 
who meant somethin’ bad? How'd it 
get bad? 


CATHERINE: I don’t know, I don’t know! 


EDDIE: (pointing to RODOLPHO with the 
new confidence of the embrace) They 
made it bad! This one and his brother 
made it bad which they came like 
theives to rob, to rob! (He grabs her 
arm and swings her behind him so that 
he is between her and RODOLPHO, who 
is alone at the door.) 


You go tell him to come and come 
quick. 

You go tell him I’m waitin’ here for 
him to apologize 

For what he said to me in front of the 
neighborhood! 

Now get goin’! 


RODOLPHO: (starting around EDDIE to- 
ward CATHERINE) Come Catherine, we— 


EDDIE: (nearly throwing RODOLPHO out 
the door) Get away from her! 


RODOLPHO: (starting back in) Catherine! 


EDDIE: (turning on CATHERINE) Tell him 
to get out! (She stands paralyzed be- 
fore him.) Katie! I'll do somethin’ if he 
don’t get outa here! 


BEATRICE: (rushing to him, her open 
hands pressed together before him as 
though in prayer) Eddie, it’s her hus- 
band, it’s her husband! Let her go, it’s 
her husband! 


(CATHERINE, moaning, breaks for the 
door, and she and RODOLPHO start 
down the stairs; EpprE lunges and 
catches her; he holds her, and she 
weeps up into his face. And he kisses 
her on the lips.) 


EDDIE: (like a lover, out of his madness) 
It’s me, ain't it? 

BEATRICE: (hitting his body) Eddie! God, 
Eddie! 

EDDIE: Katie, it’s me, ain’t it? You know 
it’s me! 


CATHERINE: Please, please, Eddie, lemme 
go. Heh? Please? (She moves to go. 
MARCO appears on the street.) 


EDDIE: (to RODOLPHO) Punk! Tell her 
what you are! You know what you are, 
you punk! 


CATHERINE: (pulling RODOLPHO out the 
doorway) Come on! 


(EDDIE rushes after them to the door- 
way.) 


EppIE: Make him tell you what he is! 
Tell her, punk! (He is on the stairway, 
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calling down) Why don’t you answer 
me! Punk, answer me! (He rushes 
down the stairs, BEATRICE after him.) 


BEATRICE: Eddie, come back! 


(Outside, RODOLPHO sees MARCO and 
cries out) “No Marco. Marco, go 
away, go away!” (But MARCO nears 
the stoop, looking up at the descend- 
ing EDDIE.) 


EDDIE: (emerging from the house) Punk, 
what are you gonna do with a girl! I'm 
waitin’ for your answer, punk. Where’s 
your—answer! (He sees marco. Two 
other neighbors appear on the street, 
stand and watch. BEATRICE now comes 
in front of him.) 





EDDIE: (pushing her aside, coming out 
challengingly on the stoop and glaring 
down at marco) What do you mean, go 
in the house? Maybe he came to apolo- 
gize to me. 


(To the people) 


Which I took the blankets off my bed 
for them; 

Which I brought up a girl, she wasn’t 
even my daughter, 

And I took from my own kids to give 
to her— 

And they took her like you take from 
a stable, 

Like you go in and rob from your own 
family! 





EDDIE: Catherine — why — ? 


(Richard Davalos, Gloria Marlowe, Eileen Heckart, Van Heflin 
Jack Warden, Anne Driscoll) 


And never a word to me! 
And now accusations in the bargain? 
Makin’ my name like a dirty rag? 


(He faces MARCO now, and moves 


toward him.) 


You gonna take that back? 


BEATRICE: Eddie! Eddie! 


EDDIE: I want my good name, Marco! 
You took my name! 


(BEATRICE rushes past him to MARCO 
and tries to push him away.) 


BEATRICE: Go, go! 


MARCO: Animal! You go on your knees 
to me! 


(He strikes EDDIE powerfully on the 
side of the head. eppie falls back and 
draws a knife. MARCO springs to a 
position of defense, both cir- 
cling each other. eppie lunges, and 
MIKE, LOUIS, and all the neighbors 
move in to stop them, and they fight 
up the steps of the stoop, and there is 
a wild scream—BEATRICE’s—and they 
all spread out, some of them running 


off.) 


(MARCO is standing over EDDIE, who is 
on his knees, a bleeding knife in his 
hands. eppie falls forward on his 
hands and knees, and he crawls a 
yard to CATHERINE. She raises her face 
away—but she does not move as he 
reaches over and grasps her leg, and, 
looking up at her, he seems puzzled, 
questioning, betrayed.) 


men 


EppIE: Catherine—why—-? 


(He falls forward and dies. CATHERINE 
covers her face and weeps. She sinks 
down beside the weeping BEATRICE. 
The lights fade, and avrtert is illumi- 
nated in his office.) 


ALFIERI: 
half, 

And I like it better. 

And yet, when the tide is right 

And the green smell of the sea 

Floats in through my window, 

The waves of this bay 

Are the waves against Siracusa, 

And I see a face that suddenly seems 
carved; 

The eyes look like tunnels 

Leading back toward some ancestral 
beach 

Where all of us once lived. 


Most of the time we settle for 


And I wonder at those times 

How much of all of us 

Really lives there yet, 

And when we will truly have moved on, 
On and away from that dark place, 
That world that has fallen to stones? 


This is the end of the story. Good night. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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Fiona, offroican Te 


A third generation is growing up in Portland, Maine, that never saw the venerable Jefferson Theatre, 
much less enjoyed that red plush palace of entertainment where the great and near great figures of the 
theatre’s golden age appeared. A few of that fabulous gathering still survive, and some of its latter-day 
stock company alumni are yet active in films, radio and television. Billie Burke and Ed Wynn are among 
the thinning group of “greats.” Russell Hicks, Roland Winters and Larry Keating represent those who 
have transferred successfully from a season of stock in medium-sized Eastern towns to Hollywood and 
its multiple forms of entertainment. 

The Jefferson Theatre, located at Oak and Free streets, one block east of the main business thor- 
oughfare in Portland, was built in 1897. It was the project of local business leaders who put up $150,000 
for its construction. With sixteen hundred seats and two balconies, the Jefferson was one of the largest 
and best-equipped legitimate theatres in New England. 

The theatre was named for Joseph Jefferson, who was guest of honor opening night, September 14, 
1897. Efforts were made to have him appear in the first production, but were unsuccessful. Instead the 
star was Francis Wilson in Half a King, with Lulu Glaser as his leading lady. Other stars who appeared 
at the Jefferson over the years were Sarah Bernhardt, Maude Adams, Otis Skinner, Robert Mantell and 
Julian Eltinge. 

The leading road show theatre east of Boston, the Jefferson was also the home of many successful 
seasons of stock. Robert Gleckler, villain of the famous New York work Broadway, played sixty-five 
weeks without a break. His leading lady was Grace Carlisle. Bessie Eyeton, Adelyn Bushnell, Ade- 
laide Keim, Mary Ann Dentler, Edith King, Barbara Weeks and Nana Bryant were other leading ladies, 
each with strong followings. Leading men through the years included the brothers Lytell (Bert and Wil- 
fred), Robert Conness, Charles Cahill Wilson, Lyle Talbot, Carlton Brickett and Robert Lynn. About 
half this number have taken their final curtain calls. 

The last play at the Jefferson Theatre was Little Women during the week of March 12, 1933. Ben- 
nett Finn was the director. Three members of the cast are known to be living—Ethel Daggett Evarts, 
who played Aunt March, lives in South Portland across the harbor; Dorothy Bennett, now married to 
Charles H. Thomson, lives in Van Nuys, California; and Dorothy Byer resides in Hollywood. Late in 
1933 the Jefferson was torn down to make way for a filling station. Today a two-story building occu- 
pied by Sears, Roebuck fills the site. Some of the seats from the theatre may still be found in an audito- 
rium in Westbrook, Maine. The board which held the dressing room keys became my possession when I 
was permitted to ring down the final curtain at the Jefferson. 


—Harold L. Cail 


(Mr. Cail is amusements editor 


of the Portland Press Herald.) 


The Jefferson Theatre 


in Portland, Maine. 
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Report from Catawba 


Creating interest in the drama and stimulating the minds of those who participate, both as audience and 
as performers, are two of the accomplished aims of the dynamic drama department of CATAWBA COLLEGE 
in Salisbury, North Carolina. A good percentage of students there enroll as drama majors or minors. A pop- 
ular freshman course is called “Introduction to Entertainment,” in which students not only survey music, 
drama, motion pictures and other media, but participate in creative and interpretive work. They may 
write and produce a short film, a television or radio show, or a one-act play. Student members of the 
dramatic organization the Blue Masque (which requires no dues and no special major in drama) demon- 
strate their enthusiasm for the theatre each fall in a most unlikely place—the football stadium. Profits from 
a hot-dog and soft-drink concession operated by the students have paid for productions of new and estab- 
lished plays and for scholarships. 

Productions at Catawba are offered in both proscenium and arena style. The past season, which marked 
the Blue Masque’s thirtieth anniversary, included Family Portrait, Juno and the Paycock and The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest, the last named being one of the plays in the “Living Anthology,” a project devised 
by the head of the drama department, Burnet M. Hobgood, and his assistant, Arnold Colbath. The “Living 
Anthology” is made up of plays in various categories selected by theatre workers and critics throughout 
the country as the best of the world’s dramas. First of the anthology plays was an impressive Hamlet, with 
Oliver Link in the title role. The production was later recorded for use over a local radio station as well as 
in the classroom. The first play of the coming season will be A Streetcar Named Desire, opening October 
25, and the Shakespearean production (one is given every other year) will be Henry IV., Part 1. 

New plays have included David Shaber’s Shake Hands with the Clown and Franklin Leonard’s The 
Other Side of the Fence. A student-written one-act play produced recently was Twenty Proud Years by 
Harold Blackwelder. Directed in an arena presentation by Judy Hamm, and dealing with family conflict, 
the play demonstrated how consuming interest in a career—in this case the father’s twenty years with a 
railroad—can cause one to lose sight of more important human values. 

The college currently is undertaking a building fund campaign, and among the proposed new structures 
will be a theatre. Both a large auditorium which will serve the community and a smaller, more intimate 
theatre are planned. Another service to the community is a new children’s theatre, organized in Salisbury 
by Professor Colbath and Mary Lou Eshleman, a drama graduate. The two worked in creative dramatics 
with both white and Negro children in Salisbury during the summer, when two plays were presented under 
the auspices of the city recreation department. 

The Broadway Project is a carefully planned field trip sponsored by the college theatre. Every spring 
a select group of Catawba students travels to New York for five or more days of intensive theatregoing, 
interviews, backstage visits, tours through supply houses and shops, and talks with stars and other theatre 
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Karel and Josef Capek’s 
satire Adam the Creator, as 
presented by the Palo Alto 
Community Theatre in 
California. Ralph Schram 
directed, and Carroll 
Alexander was the designer. 


Carnegie Institute of 
Technology’s presentation of 
Lafcadio, a satirical farce 
dramatized by Arthur Wilmurt 
from André Gide’s Les 
Caves du Vatican. 

Allen Fletcher directed. 
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figures. In its last visit the group saw eleven plays, interviewed stars and critic, and observed the sceni¢.ahd 4 
lighting arrangements of four plays after performance. “These privileges are offered,” explains Professor 
Hobgood, “when the intent and practical attitude of the group is realized by the theatre professionals, who 
seem to enjoy alert appreciation of their work as much as they deplore stage-door gawking.” Eighty do! , a 
is the total amount needed for the trip, and the party travels overnight to and from New York bya a : 
senger car. Planning begins three months in advance; the students participate in this, and one of the group 
serves as manager of the project. 


Summer Theatre Roundup 


Paul Green’s outdoor folk drama Wilderness Road, highly successful last year in its inaugural presenta- 
tion commemorating BEREA COLLEGE’S centennial, is currently playing through September 1 at the 
Indian Fort Theatre, Berea, Kentucky. The drama takes its title from the name of the rugged mountain 
trail over which early pioneers moved into Kentucky. It concerns John Freeman, a young Kentucky 
teacher who determines to run a rural school for both white and Negro (continued on page 93) 
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“lithe “S Spirit and Bournonville Bounce 


by Walter Terry 


Mr. Terry, dance eritie of the New York Herald 
Tribune, attended the Royal Danish Ballet festival 
yin Copenhagen this summer. Mere he reports on 
the activities of a unique national ballet organization 
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Henning Kronstam, a leading dancer of the Danish 
company, is instructed by Vera Volkova, its artistic 
adviser, as Frank Schaufuss, the Danes’ new direc- 
tor, looks on. Mme. Volkova was herself a pupil of 
Russia’s greatest teacher. 


Sports-minded Americans do not shy away from 
cormpetition;but it is probably all for the best that 
the nation’s two top ballet troupes, the Ballet Theatre 
and the New York City Ballet, are currently touring 
Europe, for the Royal Danish Ballet will make its 
New World debut September 16 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. So the focal point of the New York 
dance season—and those of other American cities on 
the tour route—will be the Danish engagement. Al- 
though the Danes are not better dancers than the 
Americans, they are different, and their ancient bal- 
let heritage, paradoxically, denotes novelty for us. 

Happily the dancing Danes can boast of quality 
as well as of antiquity; this balance was strongly in 
evidence during the summertime ballet festival at 
the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. La Sylphide— 
not to be confused with Fokine’s Les Sylphides—is 
more than one hundred years old, yet the dancers 









perform it with a vivacity and enthusiasm appro- 
priate to a highly charged premiére. Furthermore, 
La Sylphide in its own right is an enchanting ballet, 
older than Giselle, and in many ways more fasci- 
nating (at least as the Danes perform it) than that 
perennial favorite. La Sylphide, of course, has magic 
in its title. It is both the ballet identified with the 
immortal Marie Taglioni, and the one which ushered 
in the Romantic Age of dance with its sylphs, willis, 
pixies, sprites and other fanciful fauna. The Taglioni 
ballet, with choreography by the ballerina’s father, 
had its Paris premiére in 1832. Four years later the 
Danish La Sylphide was produced in Copenhagen 
with a new score and with choreography by Auguste 
Bournonville, designer of Denmark’s dance. It was 
an instant success and continues to be a favorite in 
Denmark, from the royal family on down the line. 
Obviously, the Danes expect it to be a hit in Amer- 
ica: They have chosen it for their opening program 
at the Metropolitan. 

Indeed, it could be said that the canny and charm- 
ing Danes are betting on a sure thing—La Sylphide 
can hardly fail. It has romance in abundance, touch- 
ing tragedy, witchcraft and suspense. In addition to 
these substantial ingredients, it is blessed with the 
kind of staging infrequently found in America’s 
dance theatre. It is not enough that the elusive Syl- 
phide poise high in a window or dart lightly from 
sill to table top to floor. She flies (literally) into a 
fireplace and up the flue, she sheds her wings as 
death approaches and, at the end, she is borne sky- 
ward by two attendant sylphides through the ens 
of trees. 

The Danish Ballet is strong on spectacle. In Pe 
from Denmark, another Bournonville work which 
has been dropped from the touring repertory mainly 
because it is too Danish (despite its title) for foreign 
consumption and because there is practically no 
dancing in the first act, one scene reproduces a good 
half of a ship on stage. The other scene opens out 
from a veranda onto the sea where a warship fires 
its cannon with a healthy puff of smoke as well as 
sound effects. In Bournonville’s Napoli (to be fea- 
tured during the New York run) the Blue Grotto 
of Capri is strikingly reproduced, and on such a scale 
that a fisherman and his boat have no trouble at all 
in sailing onto the set. 

But the dancing Danes have certainly not built up 
a two-hundred-year reputation on theatrical effects 
alone. They can move and they give every indication 
of loving it. They are more ebullient and sturdier in 
action than either English or French ballet perform- 
ers, less acrobatic than the Russians, not as hard- 
hitting in rhythmic accent as the Americans, and 






























































A lively street scene from Napoli, which will 
be featured during the American tour. 

The ballet—“old in years but fresh in spirit”— 
was created in 1842 by Auguste Bournonville, 
the greatest single name in Roya! Danish annals. 
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In the Royal Danish Petrouchka—‘just about the 
best to be seen anywhere”—the puppets dance, to 
the amazement of onlookers. Svend Erik Jensen is 
the Moor; Kirsten Ralov, the doll; and Borge Ralov, 
Petrouchka in this scene. 


On point are six maidens in a production of Romeo 
and Juliet, one of the works in the repertoire for 
America. British choreographer Frederick Ashton 
created the evening-long ballet to Prokofieff’s score 
especially for the Danes. 
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infinitely superior technically to their nearby col- 
leagues, the dancers of the Royal Swedish Ballet, 
who have as old a ballet history but also a record of 
subservience to the Royal Swedish Opera. The Dan- 
ish ballet company is not subservient to any wing of 
the Royal Theatre, and there, in its independence, 
lies one of the reasons for its strength. 

There was dancing at the Danish court long before 
Catherine de Medici produced her Baliet Comique 
de la Reine in Paris; there was a court ballet in 
Copenhagen before Louis XIV. of France established 
the Academy of Dancing. There has been a profes- 
sional and continuously active Royal Danish Ballet 
for two centuries, highlighted by the direction of the 
Italian ballet master Vincenzo Galeotti, who came to 
Copenhagen in 1775 and held sway for forty years, 
and the reign of the great Bournonville, which lasted 
half a century. The Danish-born master left an in- 
delible imprint on the company, not only choreo- 
graphically but also in dance style. The Bournonville 
bounce (or maybe that is a purely Deffishquality) , 
the accent on aerial work, the paucity of turns (he 
was also chary in his dealings with the toe slipper) , 
the equal opportunities for both men and women 
dancers, and his highly original and inventive dance 
combinations live on, not only in his ballets but in 
his teaching method. For the Bournonville series of 
classes, taught to this day in the Royal Ballet school, 
are actually made up of the major sequences from 
his own favorite ballets. Fearing that the works 
themselves might one day be forgotten, he assured 
their posterity in pre-dance-notation days by turning 
them into lesson studies and placing them in the 
classroom where the rigidity of learning, rather than 
the fickleness of the theatre prevailed. 

Great as Bournonville was, enduring as his ballets 
certainly are, and as unique as his style of dance re- 
mains, times change; and although heritage should 
not be forsaken, advances must be made. The Danes 
know this and have done something about it. During 
the Copenhagen festival visitors were entranced with 
the Bournonville “novelties,” and it is likely that 
audiences for the American tour will be particularly 
curious about these old ballets, read about and talked 
about but rarely seen outside Copenhagen. Interest 
in their past pleases the Danes, but they are deter- 
mined to display their international, as well as na- 
tional, ballet skills. 

In their repertory they have several Fokine ballets 
which the late master himself staged for them many 
years ago, and it is safe to say that the Danish pro- 
duction of Petrouchka is just about the best to be 
seen anywhere. But even Fokine is not modern 
enough, and the techniques required by Bournon- 
ville and Fokine ballets are not sufficient to cope 
with the rising standard of virtuosity and versatility 
found in most of the international-minded ballet 
troupes. So the Danes have set to work both in the 
classroom and, with imported choreography, on 
stage. To advance their technical prowess they have 
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engaged the services of Vera Volkova, a pupil of 
Russia’s greatest teacher, the late Agrippina Vaga- 
nova. Mme. Volkova has done a brilliant job with the 
pupils of the school, and the apprentices and the 
company members themselves. To her lasting credit 
it must be reported that she has insisted on retaining 
the Bournonville classes for company members (the 
students receive such instruction from childhood), 
as well as working with Russian technique to extend 
the dancing range and heighten the physical skills 
of her charges. Multiple turns, elaborate toe work 
for the girls and other facets of virtuosity no longer 
terrify the Danish dancers, and so it has been pos- 
sible to add to the repertory the Black Swan pas de 
deux, with all its fireworks, and the more lyrical but 
exceptionally difficult grand pas de deux from The 
Nutcracker. Next year, in fact, the Royal Danish 
Ballet is going to test its new strength in a full-length 
Sleeping Beauty, staged by Dame Ninette de Valois 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

It may not seem a very far cry from a nineteenth- 
century Bournonville ballet to the nineteenth- 
century Sleeping Beauty, but technically and stylis- 
tically it is. It is an even farther cry, however, from 
Bournonville to England’s Frederick Ashton or 
America’s Jerome Robbins. Yet the Danes have 
done a bang-up job of Robbins’ gay Fanfare, and a 
breath-takingly beautiful realization of Ashton’s 
evening long Romeo and Juliet, created especially 
for them last year. 

Aptitude? The Danes obviously have it. But they 
are not unthinking copiers. They have special at- 
tributes as artists and they have no intention of los- 
ing them just for the sake of being like someone else. 
In Fanfare, for example, their own special brand of 
light and easy humor comes through, and Robbins 
wisely recast some of the passages to fit their par- 
ticular humors. He also made use of a child dancer 
and two mature mimes in keeping with the com- 
pany’s active premise that dancers of all age levels 
have something to give. 

Americans inclined to preface any show of interest 
in a theatrical venture with a “Who's the star?”, are 
going to have some troubles with the Royal Danish 
Ballet. There are no stars or ballerinas or premiers 
danseurs. Well, they are there in talent but they are 
not classified accordingly. There are solo dancers, 
ballet dancers, mimes and children, and that’s it. In 
the Royal Theatre curtain calls are not permitted, 
although during the festival season tourists were 
accommodated with a single, full-company curtain 
call after each ballet. And solo bows were permitted 
when Gerda Karstens, a superlative mime, made her 
farewell as the witch in La Sylphide after fifty years 
of dancing, on the closing night of this season's 
festival. 

But if there are no stars by rank, there are top 
artists in the Royal Danish Ballet. Erik Bruhn, who 
belongs (temporarily, at least) to American bal- 
let, is inarguably a (continued on page 84) 
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Although he cuts a striking figure on 
the ballet stage, Erik Bruhn himself is 
not preoccupied with mere physical 
facility. He says, “I do not want 
people to pay only to see me jump.” 
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a rare bird 


In ballet etymology a premier danseur noble is a male classic 
dancer of the highest order. Without counting, it is probably safe 
to say that the premier danseur noble is an even rarer bird than 
the whooping crane. The whooping crane, as a matter of fact, 
appears to be multiplying at a faster rate, for 1956 brought two 
new whooping cranes into the United States, while the ballet 
world called itself lucky to have found. one new male dancer of 
the classic breed and legendary noble bearing. His name: Erik 
Bruhn, formerly of the Royal Danish Ballet and currently of the 
American Ballet Theatre. 

This is not to imply that Bruhn awoke one morning and found 
himself famous. His 1955 season with Ballet Theatre had been 
marked by an increasing awareness of his ultimate potential. 
The artistic growth of any young ballet dancer is engrossing 
enough, but in a world overly preoccupied with the care and 
feeding of the ballerina, the rise of a new male dancer becomes an 
even more fascinating phenomenon. 

It was not ever thus. Prior to the first full blush of the Roman- 
tic revolution in the mid-nineteenth century, the gentlemen 
dominated the dance, a not unlikely circumstance considering 
the customs of the day and the precedent set by Louis XIV., who 
was not above advancing the art of the ballet as a means of dis- 
playing his own shapely legs. From the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth, the Vestrises, pére et fils, 
were so powerful that a state of some confusion exists among 
reference books as to which was “le Dieu de la danse,” Gaetan 
(the father) or Auguste. 

The Romantic period, however, put the ladies on a pedestal. 
This elevation was accomplished partly by the climate of the 
times—which endowed women with qualities both spiritual and 
mysterious—and partly through their own efforts, when they 
learned to dance on their toes. To keep the pretty things aloft, it 
became necessary for the male to support them, complete with ap- 
propriate looks of awe and admiration. 

For the male dancer the present century took a turn for the 
better during the era of Diaghilev, a man whose generally im- 
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peccable taste did not encompass any vast ad- 
miration for women. Before he died in 1929, he 
presented the legendary Nijinsky, Serge Lifar and 
Anton Dolin, besides the choreographers Leonide 
Massine and George Balanchine. Diaghilev had 
no sooner died, however, than a Colonel W. de 
Basil introduced the world to the “baby balle- 
rinas’”—Irina Baronova, Tamara Toumanova and 
Tatiana Riabouchinska—and the ladies were off 
and running again. 

Although the most recent decade has been 
handsomely adorned by Igor Youskevitch and 
André Eglevsky, new blood has never hurt any 
cause; hence the welcome mat for Bruhn. Five 
years ago, however, his arrival seemed anything 
but imminent. During the Ballet Theatre season 
in the fall of 1951, John Martin of the New York 
Times wrote that he had a “nice elevation but a 
weak batterie and indulges in a good deal of un- 
necessary ictus.” Time magazine found the critic- 
ism very amusing and translated it for the layman, 
giving ictus its dictionary meaning of rhythmic 
stress. Bruhn himself decided that Martin’s ictus 
meant that he was too mannered in style, a famil- 
iar affliction of European dancers as yet uniniti- 
ated in American ballet. His solution was to 
return to Denmark and enlist the aid of Vera Vol- 
kova, who had been engaged to bring the best of 
the Russian school to the Royal Danish Ballet. 
“Volkova made me realize that a lot of fundamen- 
tals were missing, that just a technical approach 
to ballet was not enough, that technique was only 
a means to an end. We had much talk, and I 
worked, and worked, and worked. I learned a 
great deal, particularly that repertoire is more 
important than anything else. The rest will come. 
I also got rid of ictus.” 

In spite of two highly successful seasons at 
home, and abroad with the Royal Danish Ballet 
in London, Bruhn felt restless. As star casting 
traditionally goes in Denmark, he was only asked 
to dance twice a month or, at the most, once a 
week. “I had talked ballet with Volkova too 
much,” he recalls. “I had to get it out of my 
system.” Fortunately for Bruhn, Lucia Chase 
wanted him back with the Ballet Theatre, and 
during the 1955 spring season at the Metropolitan 
in New York he danced his now-famous first Al- 
brecht to Alicia Markova’s Giselle. (Albrecht, it 
should be noted, is comparable in its demands to 
playing Hamlet.) Here again Bruhn learned that 
simply knowing and remembering the steps of 
a ballet were not enough. What impressed him 
about Markova was “the way she approached the 
ballet, not only in her own work, but in mine as 
well.” 

This word “approach” keeps reappearing in 
Bruhn’s appraisal of his career. One has the feel- 
ing that he never would have stuck with ballet 
had its horizons not widened beyond the mere 
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physical facility for meeting its technical demands. 
He had no desire to be a dancer to start with. His 
mother was a theatrical hairdresser, and the glam- 
our of grease paint held little allure. He was quite 
happy in school in Copenhagen until his dancing 
teacher suggested that he audition for the Royal 
Ballet school. It took a 50-cent bribe to persuade 
Erik, who was nine at the time, to join the four or 
five hundred applicants who were trying out. He 
was among the five chosen, and from then on, the 
theatre monopolized his life. He hecame part of 
the boys’ chorus in Carmen one night, and a page 
in a Wagnerian opera the next. On a night off, he 
would frequently go to performances of Ibsen. 
Today he is aware of the gaps which specialization 
left in his life. “I have found the need lately,” he 
said in May, just before he returned to Denmark 
for his last appearances as a permanent member 
of the Danish Ballet, “to balance my life in the 
theatre, if only just to talk and be with people who 
are not in the theatre.” 

Bruhn’s restlessness first overcame him in 1947. 
He obtained a leave of absence and left Denmark 
for the first time and went to England, where he 
joined the Metropolitan (continued on page 87) 


Erik Bruhn, one of the most gifted 
performers on the ballet horizon, is an 
especially interesting phenomenon 

“in a world overly preoccupied with 
the care and feeding of the ballerina.” 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE 
ROYAL DANISH BALLET 


Mr. Robbins worked with the Royal Danish 


by Jerome Robbins Ballet last spring, when he went to Copen- 
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<A The most impressive element one feels in work- 
ing with the Royal Danish Ballet is the sense of 
security with which the dancers approach their 
work. One is struck immediately by the difference 
between the position of the dancer working there, 
and the status of the dancer in America, winging 
it free-lance style. The Danish dancer is consid- 
ered a valuable contributor to the artistic life of 
the country, and therefore everything is done to 
enable him to develop—physically, spiritually and 
artistically—to the full extent of his potential. All 
this stems from a long line of traditions inherent 
in a company and theatre which have existed for 
more than two hundred years. 

In Denmark the dancer has a home. It is the 
Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. There ballet, opera 
and drama are performed constantly in repertory 
on the stages of two auditoriums, both housed in 
the same building. I will not go into all the rami- 
fications of this fantastic theatre and its more than 
750 employees, its orchestras, choruses, drama 
schools, costume- and scenery-construction de- 
partments and rehearsal halls, but approach it 
mainly from my point of view as dancer and 
choreographer. 

It is a delight to watch the way the theatre and 
its schools function. Each year about ten dancers 
are selected from a group of approximately one or 
two hundred applicants, who are seven. or eight 
years of age. They are chosen for their physical 
appearance, musical aptitude and sensitivity, and 
are taken by the theatre on a year-to-year basis. 
These children are given careful basic lessons in 
























and familiar to Broadway as a director, as well, 
is greeted by Niels Bjorn Larsen, retiring ballet 
master of the Royal Danish in one of his char- 
acter costumes. 
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The author, one of our foremost choreographers, 


hagen to stage his ballet Fanfare. 


ballet technique every morning, and also receive 
their formal education in the same school. A most 
important aspect of their life is this matter of be- 
ing raised in a theatre where they are constantly 
exposed to the best the country has to offer in the 
way of ballet, opera and drama. The children are 
used in all three, sometimes appearing as extras, 
and occasionally are given parts to dance, act or 
sing. 

What staggers the observer from the United 
States is the realization that these children are 
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treated as potential culture pearls, and that their 
dance education and exposure to the other arts 
can only result in the fullest development of the 
dancer. All the child’s energy is concentrated on 
his dancing—not spent by the agonizing and de- 
structive anxieties concerned with earning enough 
money to live, seeking the best dance instruction, 
deciding whether to direct his career toward bal- 
let, musical comedy or television, and wondering 
which experiences are the most valuable to his 
development if he is able to secure such jobs. It 
is not exhausted, in short, by what in contrast ap- 
pears to be our helter-skelter, hit-and-miss ex- 
istence. 

Eventually the young dancers begin profession- 
al classes. Those who are engaged by the troupe, 
after serving their apprenticeship, enter the com- 
pany for life, beginning as members of the ballet 
corps. If enough progress is made, if sufficient de- 
velopment is shown in actual performances and 
in classes, a dancer is then awarded the rank of 
soloist. 

All of this sounds—and is, in the main—ideal; 
however, problems do present themselves to 
the visiting choreographer because of traditional 
rules. The tradition of seniority, however, is 
ignored for a guest choreographer, who can choose 
whomever he wishes for roles in his ballet. But 
in the regular course of things, once a role is as- 
signed, it becomes the (continued on page 85) 


An important part of Jerome Robbins’ stay in 
Copenhagen last spring was devoted to teaching 
classes of the Royal Danish Ballet—which served 
as a preliminary to casting his own Fanfare for 
production there. 





















































A BOOST FOR 
REGIONAL BALLET 


Mr. Chujoy, editor of Dance News and compiler of The Dance Encyclopedia, is the author of several 
books on ballet. He initiated the regional ballet festival movement which had its beginning with the / 
Southeastern festival described in the accompanying report. 


Backstage at the Tower Theatre in Atlanta one evening last 
spring, Mayor William B. Hartsfield said to me: “Making open- ‘ & 
ing speeches at ballet festivals is a little out of my line. Frankly, en 
I have never heard before of a ballet festival.” However, a few 
minutes later he came out on the stage and made a most under- BY 
standing speech declaring the first Southeastern Regional Ballet 
Festival open. —_— 

It was not surprising that Mr. Hartsfield had never heard ANATOLE Sane 
before about ballet festivals; very few people in the United 
States had. For the Southeastern festival was also the first re- 
gional ballet festival ever held in the United States. It was held CHU JOY 
April 13-15 and eight ballet groups from the region participated: e 
the Atlanta Civic Ballet, the Birmingham Civic Ballet, the Char- 
lotte (North Carolina) Ballet Company, the Jacksonville (Florida) 
Civic Ballet, the Jacksonville Concert Ballet, the Ballet Guild of 
Greater Miami, the Southern Ballet (Atlanta), and the Tampa 
Civic Ballet. The festival was my idea, but it would have re- 
mained only an idea were it not for the warm response from the 
directors of the Atlanta Civic Ballet—Dorothy Alexander, Merri- 
lee Smith and Hildegarde Bennett—who let themselves be talked 
into sponsoring the event. 

Local ballet companies are not a new development in the 
United States; they have been in existence for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. The Atlanta Civic Ballet, in its twenty-seventh 
year, is probably the oldest of its kind. For several years it had 
the field practically to itself, but in 1937 and 1938 nearly a score 
of local ballet groups sprang into being in various parts of the 
country as a result of the organization—and subsequent touring— 
of the Ballet Caravan founded by Lincoln Kirstein. Most of the 
local companies were established by individual teachers as exten- 
tions of activities within their ballet schools; others were mani- 
festations of civic enterprise. A few of. these troupes succeeded 
im maintaining a fairly high artistic standard, their leaders dis- 
playing a cultivated artistic taste, a degree of talent and a sincere 
approach to their undertaking. Others did not rise much above 
the ley@P of the annual dance school “recital.” 

*».Sé¥€ral of the local groups can be credited with the prepara- 
tion: wf well-disciplined, intelligent and, on occasion, talented 
anc rSfor professional ballet companies. Nearly all local troupes 
sto Cheate the most important part of the ballet audience— 
ng ahd appreciative balletgoer. Equally significant, the 
et companies to this day serve as outlets for advanced 
@nts who possess a deep interest and sound ability in ballet 
atv ho, for one reason or another, cannot or do not wish to 
yu fue a professional career. In this aspect the more advanced Hildegarde Bennett, Dorothy Alexander 
Sem) groups are comparable to many of our well-known provincial and Merrilee Smith, directors of the 
iphony orchestras, staffed mainly with nonprofessional musi- Atlante, Cinte Sales. sagen. 3 Amanat i 
€ , 2 - Chujoy’s words, “responsible for the 
cis under the direction of professional conductors. The parallel 


: success of the Southeastern Regional 
bétween local ballet groups and symphony orchestras, incidentally, Ballet Festival.” 
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Curtain call for the Birmingham Civic Ballet’s The Firebird, as presented at 
the first regional festival. Pictured at foreground are Martha Darby (Tzarevna), 
Gage Bush (Firebird) and director Peggy Dexter. 


is closer than between ballet and little theatre groups. 
The point here, of course, is that both music and 
ballet demand a high degree of developed skill, 
something which nonprofessional actors seldom can 
be expected to possess. 

Until now most of the local ballet companies were 
working with due appreciation from their public but 
without actually knowing whether the praise they 
received should be attributed to their achievements 
or to a spirit of friendship and local patriotism. In 
the words of an eight-year-old dance student I know: 
“They danced for mothers and aunts, not for real 
people.” Regional festivals will bring a welcome 
change to the situation and also will tend to discour- 
age those whose standards are not as high as they 
should be. 

I cannot claim any originality or credit for the 
basic idea of ballet festivals. Canada had ballet fes- 
tivals for about five years until they were discon- 
tinued two years ago. What made my idea new and 
practical for the United States was the regional 
character of the festival. The size of the country, 
the great number of local companies, the cost of 
sending a company even halfway across the nation 
and, finally, the number of performances it would 
require to present all the participating companies 
seemed unconquerable obstacles in organizing a 
national festival. A regional festival, however, could 
be held to manageable proportions. Without going 
into detail I can sayjthat the Atlanta festival was 
a great success, organizationally, artistically, even 
financially. It would be unrealistic to pretend that 
all participating groups were of equal proficiency, 
but on the whole the companies displayed a caliber 
of talent and a degree of training beyond expecta- 
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tion. This is especially noteworthy since the partici- 
pating groups had not been judged beforehand but 
were invited sight unseen. 

The Atlanta Civic Ballet did a tremendous job in 
organizing the Southeastern Regional Ballet Festival. 
It could have done no more. With the exception of 
the transportation of the out-of-Atlanta companies, 
financing the festival was the obligation of the host 
company and included all expenses: rental of the 
eighteen hundred-seat Tower Theatre, advertising, 
publicity, printing, hire of stagehands, as well as the 
lodging and provisioning of the visiting dancers, 
directors, representatives of other companies and 
honor guests—some two hundred strong. The first 
contribution toward financing the festival came un- 
solicited from the Dance Business Group of America, 
Inc., a small nonprofit organization in New York. 
Ben Sommers, president of Capezio, the theatrical 
shoe company, heads the group which sent a check 
for $1,000. The festival committee took it from there, 
and by the time the show was ready to open, an 
impressive number of Atlanta business concerns, 
including the Coca-Cola Company, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, General Motors Corporation, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation and a number of others, had con- 
tributed. This not only made it possible for the 
Atlanta Civic Ballet to cover all expenses, it also 
transformed the festival into a city-wide event. Even 
the City of Atlanta contributed when it became 
known that due to lack of funds, the companies 
would have to dance with piano accompaniment, 
rather than orchestral. 

It goes without saying that the festival activities 
included more than just rehearsals and perform- 
ances. There were (continued on page 90) 
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Eiffel Tower provided a backdrop for American dancer Gemze de Lappe during the 
“Salute to France” program in 1955. 


AMERICAN BALLET ABROAD 


OPERA HOUSE 


It may come as a surprise to every man, woman 
and child who thinks of United States culture 
abroad only in terms of Porgy and Bess, but two 
American ballet companies have been serving the 
same cause faithfully for the last ten years. In 
terms of good-will publicity and propaganda, there 
is no denying the mass appeal of the Everyman 
Opera production of Porgy and Bess and the com- 
pany itself. But in international artistic impact, 
there is serious reason to believe that the contri- 
butions of the Ballet Theatre and the New York 
City Ballet may have a more lasting effect. Ballet 
Theatre took the first step across the Atlantic in 
1946 when the company went to England. Since 
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1950, when it and the New York City Ballet both 
went to Europe, the two companies have been 
peregrinating persistently. Presently both are 
overseas, the Ballet Theatre at Covent Garden in 
London, with the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East its eventual destination; and the New York 
City Ballet in Salzburg and Vienna, with more of 
Europe and Scandinavia scheduled ahead. 

It is perfectly true that American ballet—or, 
more strictly speaking, American classicism—was 
received with something less than ecstasy in its 
earlier appearances abroad, notably in London 
and Paris. The New York City Ballet, in particu- 
lar, was criticized for its lack of stage décor and 
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the astringency of George Balanchine’s choreog- 
raphy. When Ballet Theatre performed the clas- 
sics, its dancers were accused of being athletic 
rather than aesthetic. It was much easier for the 
British and French to applaud ballets like Rodeo 
and Fancy Free, for the subject matter and ap- 
proach seemed more suitable to what Europe ex- 
pected from American culture, whereas there was 
something quite unsettling about American clas- 
sicism. London had been so busy becoming the 
world ballet capital—at the expense of Paris— 
that hardly anybody had paid serious attention 
to what had been happening in New York. 

In time, however, many French critics swung 
round and admitted that Balanchine’s neoclassi- 
cism, with its emphasis on dancing for dancing’s 
sake, had pointed up the need for a general house 
cleaning in the area of the French classic ballet, 
and that a considerable number of dusty closets 
were in need of a thorough airing. The British 
still regard anything but American “folk” and jazz 
manifestations with some suspicion and definite 
reluctance. While a limited amount of contem- 
porary Balanchine, like sulphur and molasses, is 


Maria Tallchief of the New York City Ballet cor- 
nered by Paris balletomanes during the company’s 
1955 engagement. 


considered good for the soul, when it comes to 
restaging an old classic like Firebird, they prefer 
it the way it was when Mother was a Girl. (Mirac- 
ulously, Frederick Ashton is a towering exception 
to this general rule, and Margot Fonteyn is living 
proof that English classicism has successfully sur- 
vived its king-sized Russian hang-over.) 

But Britain has adopted at least one aspect of 
American ballet which the Continent also has 
embraced: the use of a less artificial face make- 
up. It follows, then, that a companion to having 
dancers look more like people is having them act 
more like people; hence it has been noted that 
old-fashioned flowery pantomime is not in favor 
as it once was. The Amerivan male dancer also 
has had his influence. It came as something of a 
revelation to Europe to find that an apparent 
“tough guy” could be an artist, too. The choreog- 
raphy of Tudor, Robbins and de Mille—all of 
whom make their men as important as their 
women—played a great part in this change. 

Tudor, Robbins, and de Mille have exercised an 
even more important influence on European ballet 
through the so-called dramatic repertoire, how- 
ever. Ballets like Pillar of Fire, The Cage and Fall 
River Legend, probing the subsurface of emotion 
and motivation, were entirely new. So was a dra- 
matic ballerina like Nora Kaye. One cannot report 
as yet any serious imitators of Miss Kaye’s style, 
but such institutions as La Scala in Milan have 
tried to engage Miss Kaye herself. The Italians, 
as a matter of fact, have been very receptive to 
American ballet. They disagreed completely with 
the British and French over the alleged lack of 
stage décor presented by the New York City 
Ballet, and expressed open admiration for the re- 
markable lighting effects achieved by Jean Rosen- 
thal. The Italians also have been the most anxious 
to adopt the ballet style of American musical com- 
edy. Both Don Saddler and Tony Charmoli have 


been imported to stage the dances for Italian 
musicals. 


Quite naturally the jazz idiom in both music 
and dance fascinates Europe more than any other 
single contribution the United States has made to 
the world’s culture. It can be said that this is be- 
cause jazz is something Europe cannot produce 
itself, and is therefore safe to admire. But this is 
not altogether true; Europe is beginning to pro- 
duce jazz of some respectability. The most prob- 
able reason for acceptance of the jazz idiom is its 
beat. As the Danish dancer Erik Bruhn remarked: 
“It is the accent that makes American dancing 
so exciting.” 


After ten years of looking, however many the 
pros and cons, Europe will have to admit one 
essential point: Ballet in the United States has 
the greatest range of expression of any in the 
world. 
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Stratford Shakespeare, 
Canadian Style 

(continued from page 25) 
closely knit than John and the other 
chronicle plays, however, by virtue 
of its single strong leading character 
and the comparative simplicity of 
the battles involved. Intelligent and 
even ingenious, the Canadian pro- 
duction is consistently interesting, 
if never overwhelming. The charac- 
ter of Chorus, played by William 
Needles, who depends more on ges- 
ture, properties and costumes than 
on voice, does not adequately sus- 
tain the excitement of the action. 
His five speeches have been cut into 
many short passages so that he con- 
tinuously interrupts the action, at 
times just as it is mounting dramat- 
ically, as in the arrest of Scroop, 
Cambridge and Grey. 


The clarity of the presentation is 
enhanced by Miss Moiseiwitsch’s cos- 
tumes which, with the beautifully 
wrought properties, provide all nec- 
essary decoration for the bare stage: 
The English appear in tawny shades, 
the French in brilliant hues of green, 
yellow and blue, and Princess Kath- 
erine with her retinue in pastels. 

The playing of the French roles by 
French actors throws new light on 
these parts, which are generally con- 
ceived as somewhat effeminate to 
achieve contrast with the English. 
Here the difference is one of native 
character, as superbly demonstrated 
by the French-Canadian actors 
(many of them members of Mon- 
treal’s Le Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde). Opposed to the blunt and 
forthright English, the French move 
with style and grace in their elegant 
trappings, each creating a vivid char- 
acterization: Jean Louis Roux as the 
disdainful Duke of Orleans deliver- 
ing the tennis balls to Henry; Jean 
Gascon as the shrewd, graceful Con- 
stable, acidly commenting on the 
pompous and peevish Dauphin 
(Roger Garceau); and bulbous come- 
dian Guy Hoffman, who makes a 
hilarious vignette of the scared sol- 
dier Le Fer. Not since Alec Guinness 
played the sick king in All’s Well 
That Ends Well has there been seen 
at Stratford so complete and satis- 
fying an interpretation of a minor 
role scarcely delineated by Shake- 
speare, as that of Gratien Gelinas 
as the King of France in the cur- 
rent play. Withered in body and be- 
set by a troubled kingdom, he is 
none the less regal. 

The production is slow in starting 
since the Chorus does not carry con- 
viction, the bishops fail to arouse 
interest (William Hutt and Robert 
Christie caricature their roles into 
minor-league Poloniuses) and some 
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of the retinue who surround Henry 
need a lesson in ensemble piaying 
from their French countrymen. On 
the other hand, a gallery of excel- 
lent portrayals in secondary roles 
catches the attention. Robert Goodier 
makes of Exeter a sturdy, depend- 
able noble, human as well as sym- 
pathetic. David Gardner’s good-hu- 
mored “country squire” Gower is a 
foil for the fiery and talkative Welsh 
Captain Fluellen, played by Eric 
House. Douglas Rain is outstanding 
as Michael Williams, who challenges 
the king, unaware of his identity, 
and who reflects the best in honest, 
straightforward English common 
foot-soldiery. The seamier side of 
war is effectively depicted by the 
disreputable trio who attended the 
late Falstaff, Douglas Campbell’s 
bombastic Pistol (who might be 
more the swaggerer and less respec- 
table); Bruno Gerussi’s laconic Nym, 
and Tony van Bridge’s_ besotted 
Bardolph. 


Youthful Christopher Plummer, 
whose most recent Broadway ap- 
pearance was as Warwick in The 
Lark, brings to the title role an 
original and provocative interpreta- 
tion. Youth is essential to his por- 
trayal of a boyish king, unsure in 
the first scenes in which war is ar- 
gued by the bishops, then maturing 
under the stress of battle. His brav- 
ery in the “Once more unto the 
breach” passage is an exterior one, 
possibly as much to convince himself 
as his soldiers, but his courage 
grows. When the English victory is 
proclaimed, his look of simple relief 
is from the heart. Possibly the most 
unconventional aspect of the inter- 
pretation is his tone of sardonic 
irony as he delivers the speech on 
ceremony (“Upon the King!”) or 
tosses off some of the wordplay as 
if he were still Prince Hal, jesting in 
the Boar’s Head Tavern. The result 
is that the irony overshadows two 
important facets of Henry as pre- 
sented in the text: the strongly 
working conscience of a king, one of 
whose first lines is “May I with right 
and conscience make this claim?”, 
and the simple, strong devotion to 
God of this “Mirror of all Christian 
Kings.” It also means sacrificing 
much of the poetry that is inherent 
in the lines, a poetry that was one of 
the best features of this same actor’s 
Antony in Julius Caesar at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, last year. 


Two of the high points of his 
present characterization are the 
Saint Crispian speech, with its fiery 
courage alternating with quiet con- 
viction, and the wooing scene in 
which he provides a good deal of 
humor along with the eagerness and 


bluntness of the character. This ac- 
tor has a commanding presence, a 
vitality and a clarity of delivery 
which make him one of the most 
promising young actors in classical 
theatre. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor is a 
farce very much in the tradition dis- 
cussed by Joseph Wood Krutch in 
this magazine in July. Stuffed with 
visual gags and fast physical action, 
it exaggerates for our amusement 
such familiar human types as the old 
lecher with the desire but not the 
ability for love-making (Falstaff); the 
insanely jealous but stupid husband 
(Ford) whose clever wife outwits 
him at every turn; the pompous 
pedant (Sir Hugh Evans); and a 
whole array of the “humor” charac- 
ters so cherished by Ben Jonson and 
other Elizabethan writers of comedy. 
Even though he supposedly penned 
The Merry Wives in two weeks at 
the command of Queen Elizabeth, 
who wished to see Falstaff in love, 
Shakespeare’s comic genius turned 
the stock characters of farce into 
lively, robust citizens, treating mem- 
bers of the contemporary English 
middle class as heroes and heroines, 
as he did in no other comedy. 


The actors at Stratford and their 
director, Mr. Langham, brought to 
vivid life these men and women 
whose descendants people Windsor 
to this day. The atmosphere of the 
production was sunny and spirited, 
and it achieved just the right tone 
of heightened realism on the open 
stage where the relationship is so 
close between actor and audience 
(none of whom are seated more than 
eighteen rows from the stage). For 
at least one viewer the tone was 
more enjoyable than that of the 
Theatre Guild’s 1946 touring produc- 
tion with Charles Coburn as Fal- 
staff, or the Old Vic’s 1951 presenta- 
tion with Roger Livesey in that role. 
In these productions the style was so 
broad that it overwhelmed the tri- 
vial situations. 


At Stratford the elder though not 
wiser citizens of Windsor came to 
life in the hands of Robert Christie 
as the parsimonious and foolishly 
meddlesome Justice Shallow; Eric 
House as the owlish Parson Evans, 
whose scene with his young pupil 
(Hayward Morse) is one of the most 
delightful in the play; and Amelia 
Hall as a red-faced, bustling Mis- 
tress Quickly, the clever servant in 
whose matchmaking the purse vies 
with her good heart. Of the “humor” 
citizens, who are characterized by 
one predominant trait of failing, 
Slender, whose wits match his figure, 
was both comic and wistful in the 
hands of Richard Easton, and Sim- , 
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ple was portrayed by Douglas Rain 
as a blank, good-natured simpleton. 
As the jealous, puritanical Ford, 
William Hutt brought a nice touch 
of sympathy to the role, and Tony 
van Bridge provided a good contrast 
as the sanguine Page who is more 
interested in his rifle’s fitness than 
in his wife’s fidelity. In the role of 
the choleric Frenchman, Dr. Caius, 
Gratien Gelinas epitomized the spirit 
of farce, intensely serious and per- 
petually outraged, with lifted eye- 
brows, pursed lips and the nimblest 
pair of feet this side of ballet. 


Douglas Campbell’s Falstaff, in 
keeping with the production, was a 
quietly witty and somewhat tired old 
man, who did not quite take seri- 
ously the promised assignations but 
went along with the gag more to 
replenish his purse than to quench 
his lust. Portraying Mistress Page 
and Mistress Ford, who teach Fal- 
staff that Windsor’s wives are not to 
be trifled with, Pauline Jameson 
and Helen Burns were excellently 
matched. All of the actors were 
clothed in colorful Jacobean garb by 
designer Tanya Moiseiwitsch with 
her usual inventiveness. Martha 
Jamieson provided a fairyland con- 
trast in the muted costumes for the 
masque in Windsor Wood at the end. 


In the blue tent beside Ontario's 
Avon River, on what is probably the 
best Shakespearean stage in the 
English-speaking theatre, the Strat- 
ford company has given good account 
of itself in this fourth season, the 
first without the guiding hand and 
genius of Tyrone Guthrie. A fund- 
raising campaign is presently in 
progress for a new theatre building 
which will retain the venturesome 
spirit of the tent as well as Miss 
Moiseiwitsch’s Elizabethan stage. 
Depending on the campaign’s suc- 
cess, the next season may be pre- 
sented in a new, permanent struc- 
ture—a hopeful sign for the future 
of professional Shakespearean thea- 
tre in North America. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my epinion Vera Soloviova is a great 
artist and an inspiring teacher, untiring 
in her efforts and warm and constant in 
her interest in her students.” 

Mildred Dunnock 
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Blithe Spirit and 
Bournonville Bounce 


(Continued from page 74) 


| premier danseur of premium grade. 


And there are other starless stars 
who will surely arouse autograph 
fever among American balletomanes: 
Margrethe Schanne, whose Le Syl- 
phide is a rival to Markova’s Giselle; 
Inge Sand, a top soubrette, a Bour- 
nonville expert and an adventure- 
some Black Swan; the beauteous 
Mona Vangsaa; Fredbjorn Bjorns- 
son, in dance spirit, something of a 
cross between Harold Lang and Je- 
rome Robbins as he appeared in 
Fancy Free; Frank Schaufuss, an 
impressive dramatic dancer (and the 
company’s new director); Stanley 
Williams; and the wonderful, pol- 
ished, experienced mimes. There will 
certainly be feminine squeals of de- 
light over Henning Kronstam, who 
has fallen heir to the choicest Bruhn 
roles, and masculine sighs for the 
sparkling Mette Mollerup, the glow- 
ing Kirsten Petersen, the almost 
mystical Kirsten Simone (who re- 
minds one of a Danish Beriosova) 
and, just to keep all the Kirstens 
together, the handsome _ Kirsten 
Ralov, one of the senior soloists. 


During the festival in Copenhagen, 
these were the artists (and Erik 
Bruhn), along with the mimes, who 
carried the greatest burden of per- 
forming, although the minor dancers 
and the huge ensemble constituted 
an integral part of this impressive 
ballet enterprise. And “impressive” 
is not an inaccurate description. For 
this was the summer of 1956, and on 
the great stage of the Royal Theatre 
a pageant of national ballet achieve- 
ment was unfolded, Some of the bal- 
lets—such as Napoli and La Sylphide 
—were old in years but fresh in 
spirit. Others—such as Dream Pic- 
tures—caught the romance of Den- 
mark itself. Still others—such as 
Fanfare and Romeo and Juliet— 
—were brand new. But all were 
filled with the vitality of a still-blos- 
soming theatrical art. 


As King Frederik IX led the audi- 
ence in a standing tribute to Miss 
Karstens at her farewell, homage 
was being paid to a personal art 
contribution on the point of slipping 
into history. But that day and the 
day before and the day after, cer- 
tain of the king’s most gifted sub- 
jects were laboring hard and long in 
the classrooms of the Royal Theatre 
in order that the Royal Danish Bal- 
let might have a shining future to 
match its glittering past. 








Who gave Maurice Zolotow the im- 
pression that he had any contact with 
the “average Angeleno”? [“Land of 
Nod,” April]. As a critic, he must be 
aware of the fallacy of judging all of us 
by the few whom he chanced to meet. 
Unlike New York City a man need not 
have more than luck and shrewdness to 
do quite well out here. The fact that 
Mr. Zolotow counts a Bel-Airean or Bev- 
erly Hillsite as average doesn’t show 
much taste on his part. He confuses 
finance with intellect. 


Let me tell you about my friends. We 
would not waste our money on Joy 
Ride. Had Mr. Zolotow read any of our 
local critics’ summations of this show, he 
might have saved his time and money. 
As for The Drunkard, we do not regard 
it as high art, but we are fond of it as 
a sort of tradition. We take visiting kin 
from Potlatch, Idaho, or Ellenville, New 
York, to see The Drunkard. Then we 
take them to—ugh—Forest Lawn, and 
they go home convinced they have lived. 

Sooner or later, however, these farmer 
relatives sell their hillside farms to writ- 
ers from New York City. Then they 
move to Los Angeles where people like 
Mr. Zolotow mistake them for average 
Angelenos. 

NORMA CHAFFEE 
Hawthorne, California 


I believe the motion-picture art is 
every bit as important as the theatre art, 
perhaps even more so. . . . So won’t you 
put the movie reviews back into THEa- 
TRE Arts and make it a complete maga- 
zine on the theatre? We are immensely 
interested in what is happening on the 
New York stage—even though we won't 
be able to see it, but we are also inter- 
ested—more so—in knowing what films 
are worth seeing because that is what we 
will be going to... 

D. V. WHYTE 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


I am a graduate student .. . in the 
midst ef compiling research on theatres 
in Los Angeles and its vicinity. You 
stated . . . you found only three theatres 
at which “spoken drama” was available. 
I have found in my research, as yet in- 
complete, ninety-nine theatres, at least 
three-fourths of which, at any time, are 
presenting a play. ... 


YOLANDA GAIL CURTIS 
Los Angeles, California 
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Reflections on the 
Royal Danish Ballet 

(continued from page 78) 
property of the dancer drawing it. 
Unless the entire cast of the work is 
recalled at the end of a year or re- 
assigned, the role remains the prop- 
erty of that dancer for life, or until 
he or she decides to give it up volun- 
tarily. Occasionally a ballet may be 
forced out of the repertoire because 
a dancer who has outgrown a role 
refuses to relinquish it. 


Other tradition-bound rules seem 
to make for difficulty. For instance, 
no one may begin a rehearsal with- 
out being officially assigned a par- 
ticular role. In America, by contrast, 
one develops the dancers during re- 
hearsal and notices how they merge 
with the choreographer’s ideas. In 
Denmark the choreographer must be 
completely set and certain about 
casting before rehearsal begins. I 
find this method extremely limiting, 
as quite often my ideas are not that 
fully developed prior to rehearsals, 
and a search to find the right key to 
what I wish to do takes place in the 
early stages of practice with the 
dancers. Quite often at the end of 
that period some of my ideas have 
changed, and as a result I need dif- 
ferent dancers. At times something 
which is minor may grow very large 
and important, and occasionally I 
may throw out the whole thing and 
start over again with a different ap- 
proach. Danish tradition prevents 
this kind of creative preparation and 
necessitates a somewhat rigid ap- 
proach to all planning. 

The working hours of the dancers 
are really quite good for them, 
though not so good for the choreog- 
rapher. There are separate classes 
for boys and girls in the morning, 
and either two or three hours of re- 
hearsal in the afternoon. Those are 
the basic rules, but rehearsals are 
supplemented by special sessions in 
the morning and even at night if 
emergencies arise. However, what 
relieves the tension of meeting a 
deadline is the simple fact that if a 

work is not ready, it does not go on. 


Because I was not familiar with 
the casting system, they circum- 
vented this by first allowing me to 
teach classes of the company. In 
these classes I gave the dancers 
various steps from the ballet to see 
who could do what best. Even so, I 
found it difficult, with only two 
classes (one each for boy and girl 
dancers), to select the thirty-four 
dancers I needed for my ballet. 
When I presented this problem to 
the régisseur and ballet master, they 
solved it by allowing me to select 
that number of dancers and list 
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them on the call board as “instru- 
ments.” After a week of rehearsals 
I was able to divide the thirty-four 
dancers into the particular groups 
I needed. In many instances I used 
corps de ballet dancers for solo roles, 
and feel I helped bring out some new 
personalities from the ranks. For the 
Harp—one of principal roles in Fan- 
fare—I selected a girl who had only 
been in the corps de ballet up to that 
point. There were many raised eye- 
brows at the selection, and pure 
astonishment on the part of the girl 
herself. 

In the case of the Narrator or 
master of ceremonies, I did have a 
real problem. The actor selected, al- 
though a very good one from the 
Royal Theatre, did not have the in- 
herent stature, grandeur and humor 
necessary for the role. In his defense 
I must say it is a little difficult to be 
completely sure that a man is or isn’t 
funny when he is speaking a foreign 
language. But he had been assigned 
to the role and officially so stamped. 
Only by taking the problem through 
the régisseur to the ballet master, to 
the secretary of the Royal Theatre 
and finally to the director of the 
theatre—and after many conferences 

did they change the Narrator and 
assign instead an actor I felt was 
right for the part. In spite of their 
book of rules (and they literally 
have one), when an emergency’ arises 
they are not so rigid that they will 
not adjust. 


A notable advantage in working 
for the Royal Danish Ballet was that 
I was allowed five dress and orches- 
tra rehearsals—an unheard of lux- 
ury in America. I made a few cho- 
reographic changes in Fanfare for 
the Danish production. Due to the 
position of the Royal Box, and since 
I had been informed that the King 
and Queen were expected to attend 
the premiére, I switched the open- 
ing salutations of the ensemble from 
stage left to stage right so that they 
would be directed toward Their Maj- 
esties. Also, I was able to give the 
roles of the French Horns to boys, as 
I had originally planned. In the New 
York City Ballet production I was 
forced to substitute girls; we had 
run out of boys. 


The difference between this ballet 
world and our own struck me most 
forcibly at a performance of one of 
the century-old Bournonville ballets, 
Far from Denmark, In addition to the 
full company there are approximately 
forty supernumeraries, aged from 
seven to almost seventy. This range 
of age level and experience lends a 
richness to the stage picture and a 
new dimension to the dance perform- 
ance that we do not know here. 
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The Phoenix: Prospect 
and Retrospect 
(Continued from page 23) 


basis; it gave us much food for fu- 
ture thought. The good doctor loves 
to diagnose and to prescribe, and in 
his treatment to use the needle, 
often filled, I suspect, with adrena- 
line. His production was highly con- 
troversial: The Pirandello fans were 
upset at the spectacle of an audience 
having fun, but everyone else was 
delighted by the enormous theatri- 
cality with which Guthrie had en- 
dowed this philosophical melodrama. 

From my tenth-row seat at Anas- 
tasia I had fallen in love with Viveca 
Lindfors. Consequently when her 
husband, George Tabori, told Ham- 
bleton that she would be glad to 
impersonate the title role in Strind- 
berg’s Miss Julie at the Phoenix, and 
that he himself would like to try his 
hand at a new adaptation, I tossed 
my hat in.the air. With Miss Julie 
we linked another even shorter play 
of Strindberg, The Stronger, and to 
join Miss Lindfors we enlisted James 
Daly and Ruth Ford. Tabori himself 
directed. People who remembered 
that Eugene O’Neill had rated 
Strindberg the greatest of the nine- 
teenth-century giants of the stage 
welcomed this rare opportunity to 
see his supercharged emotional reve- 
lations of tortured human beings. 


However, the production’s critical 
acclaim exceeded its box-office suc- 
cess, and the play ran only four 
weeks. 


Not so with Turgeniev’s A Month 
in the Country, which was one of the 
biggest hits, both commercially and 
artistically, that the Phoenix ever 
had. The decision to present it came 
after a lunch with Michael Redgrave 
at La Toque Blanche. In that little 
out-of-the-way restaurant over a 
bottle of Pouilly Fuissé and some 
succulent  escargots, Redgrave said 
he could think of nothing he would 
rather do than direct the nineteenth- 
century Russian comedy, and what’s 
more, he would do it—although he 
was currently starring on Broadway 
in Tiger at the Gates. There was one 
proviso: We must find a wonderful 
actress to play Natalia Petrovna. 
Uta Hagen was suggested; he ac- 
quiesced. It turned out to be her 
favorite play, and so the first New 
York production in over twenty-five 
years of .A Month in the Country 
came into being. The press waxed 
rhapsodic over this play, its direc- 
tion, and. the acting—the perform- 
ances of Miss Hagen, of Luther Ad- 
ler and Alexander Scourby, indeed of 
the whole cast. Klaus Holm pro- 
vided airy settings against a cyclo- 
rama that was now rose, now yellow, 
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now violet; the whole in a frame of 
big painted cabbage roses. The play’s 
run was extended for an extra eight 
performances and its profits paid for 
the losses on Miss Julie, which is the 
way this kind of theatre is supposed 
to work. 


The day before Lincoln’s Birthday 
a pale, gaunt young Vermonter 
named Ben Bagley invited us to Ver- 
non Duke’s apartment to hear mate- 
rial he (Bagley) had been assem- 
bling for a revue. We found Duke’s 
music tuneful, to say the least, and 
were entranced by Ogden Nash’s 
off-key rendition of his lyrics; also 
by demure, black-eyed Charlotte 
Rae, who sat in the corner and 
“went with the package.” We sched- 
uled it for presentation three months 
later, and with it the subscription 
season came to an end on June 17. 
This musical, called The Littlest Re- 
vue because it had but eight per- 
formers, received a mixed press, one 
critic calling it “a bright, gay gam- 
bol,” and another “a heavy-footed 
evening.” In courts of law a hung 
jury often results in acquittal for 
the accused; in the theatre it usu- 
ally results in conviction. The Lit- 
tlest Revue was no exception and 
it, too, lasted but four weeks. 


So far I have accounted for the 
six major projects of the fifteen com- 
prising our 1955-56 season. The re- 
mainder consisted of two productions 
in the “New Directors’ Series” and 
seven “Side shows.” The first cate- 
gory was the brain child of Roger 
Stevens, one of the Phoenix’s 
staunchest supporters. He proposed 
limited underwriting of a series of 
productions designed to give prom- 
ising young directors a chance to 
extend themselves. We would make 
our theatre and its facilities avail- 
able for a one-week run for each; 
the directors chosen would select 
the plays. Fred Sadoff and Bill But- 
ler chose a new script and an old 
one, respectively. Sadoff directed 
Arthur Steuer’s The Terrible Swift 
Sword, Butler revived Elmer Rice’s 
The Adding Machine. Both young 
men exhibited considerable ability 
and each made a subsequent contri- 
bution to the Phoenix season—Sadoff 
as assistant to Michael Redgrave on 
A Month in the Country, Butler as 
director of the Virgil Thomson-Ger- 
trude Stein opera The Mother of Us 
All, presented as a “Side show.” 


This latter series was undertaken 
experimentally the previous season 
and enjoyed marked and immediate 
success. The idea has been to take 
advantage of the fact that the Phoe- 
nix is dark on Monday evenings, and 
to present single performances of 
works that we believe have a special 


and possibly more limited appeal 
than the plays offered in the major 
subscription series. In addition to the 
Thomson-Stein opera, in which Lin- 
coln Kirstein was associated with us, 
and which was so well received that 
it was repeated on a second Monday 
evening, the “Side shows” offered 
staged readings, ballet, a puppet 
show, magic and two fully staged 
dramas. Geraldine Page and a sup- 
porting cast headed by Darren Mc- 
Gavin read O’Neill’s Anna Christie. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner joined forces 
with Fred Keating to present an eve- 
ning of monologues and magic under 
the title of Characters and Chican- 
ery. With Lucia Chase the Phoenix 
presented the Ballet Theatre Work- 
shop in works by new young com- 
posers, which were enthusiastically 
received by a sold-out house. At 
Christmas time the Bil and Cora 
Baird marionettes came for a Mon- 
day evening and stayed for a week 
of two-a-day matinées for children in 
another sellout engagement. The two 
plays were Otway’s powerful Res- 
toration tragedy, Venice Preserved, 
on which we later wished we had 
lavished more attention and talent 
and made into a major production, 
and Henri de Monthérlant’s La Reine 
Morte, played under the English title 
of Queen after Death. The latter is 
an engrossing intellectual drama 
which we offered in its first profes- 
sional American presentation. 

That all the productions referred 
to in these paragraphs should have 
been presented in one theatre by the 
same management and staff between 
September and June of a single the- 
atrical season is evidenced by the 
acute exhaustion of the reporter of 
these goings on, who feels much like 
a heap of ashes. He is encouraged, 
however, by the knowledge that 
through association he very prob- 
ably will rise again from his ashes 
and fly once more with the Phoenix. 
Only he hopes that during the new 
season the Phoenix won't be quite 
so frequent! 
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Ballet's Bruhn, a Rare Bird 


(continued from page 76) 


Ballet, a small touring company. 
Each year thereafter he took leaves 
of absence again, for in the hierarchy 
of a state theatre, the life of a prom- 
ising young artist can disintegrate 
into what Bruhn describes as “wait- 
ing, waiting, and waiting.” Inevi- 
tably he decided “I might as well go 
somewhere and learn’ something 
while I wait.” 

Bruhn was not the first famous 
Danish dancer to feel the urge to 
seek fame elsewhere. Auguste Bour- 
nonville learned to dance in Paris 
under Vestris, and danced at the 
Opéra for two years before he went 
back to Denmark in 1829, eventually 
to set the character of Danish bal- 
let. Lucile Grahn found Bournon- 
ville’s regime too constricting, and so 
left to make history during the 
Romantic revolution with Taglioni, 
Elssler, Grisi and Cerito. Adeline 
Genée was a Dane, but she made 
her name abroad and wound up as 
Margot Fonteyn’s predecessor as 
president of the Royal Academy of 
Dancing. Paul Haakon, a onetime 
protégé of Michel Fokine, deserted 
Denmark for the eventual rewards 
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of New York’s Radio City Music 
Hall. 

Although Bruhn and the Royal 
Danish Ballet have parted company, 
theoretically to meet again only on 
a guest-star basis, he still admits that 
“I see Denmark ahead for me.” The 
vision, it is true, encompasses chore- 
ography more than dancing, for this 
is what he has in mind for the fu- 
ture. Thus far he has produced Con- 
certette, to the Morton Gould music 
which accompanied Jerome Robbins’ 
Interplay. “They said I was very 
American-influenced,” he commented. 
“It was far from that. I do some- 
thing that is not typically American, 
and not typically Danish, and I hope 
beyond both. If you have something 
to offer, you have something that is 
basically yours.” 

As a currently practicing dancer of 
growing renown, however, Bruhn op- 
erates by two maxims: He does not 
want people to pay “only to see me 
jump,” and he would rather “be bad 
in a good ballet than be great in a 
bad ballet.” Security holds little 
place in Bruhn’s scheme of exist- 
ence. “My security,” he says with all 
the confidence of a young man of 
twenty-seven, “is living with myself.” 


MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 


LUCIUS BEEBE 


Lucius Beebe, gourmet and 
bon vivant, former New York 
columnist and now publisher 
of the Territorial Enterprise, 
Virginia City, Nevada, makes 
these selections in a letter 
sent along from the wide- 
open, never-closed ‘“C” street 
in the uninhibited town of his 
adoption: 

1. Sherlock Holmes with Wil- 
liam Gillette 
Grumpy with Cyril Maude 
Within the Law 


The Vagabond King with 
Dennis King (saw first 
performance at the Shu- 
bert in New Haven) 


Peg o’ My Heart 

The Streets of New York 
with Romney Brent 

Life with Father 
Oklahoma! 

Victoria Regina 


10. Richard II. with Maurice 
Evans 


Mr. Beebe adds: “These are 
not necessarily the best plays 
I have ever seen: They are 
the ones that first come to 
mind as having given me eve- 
nings of uncommon pleasure, 
some of them many years ago, 
some more recent.” 
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The New Season: 
What's in Store 


(continued from page 18) 


And then there’s A Very Special 
Baby, written by Robert Alan Aur- 
thur, in which Ezio Pinza and Sylvia 
Sidney are starred. It is expected at 
the Belasco in November. 

An event of major importance will 
be the production of Eugene O’Neill’s 
four-act, autobiographical work Long 
Day’s Journey into Night. It is ex- 
pected in mid-October under the 
sponsorship of Theodore Mann, José 
Quintero and Leigh Connell, pro- 
ducers of the currently successful 
off-Broadway revival of O’Neill’s The 
Iceman Cometh. Long Day’s Journey 
into Night had its premiére earlier 
in the year in Stockholm. 

The on-from-London productions 
that are listed for New York’s fall 
and winter appear to have consider- 
able merit, and it’s quite possible 
that a somewhat mellowing Broad- 
way may go along with the overseas 
verdicts in its examination of most 
of them. S. Hurok will present the 
celebrated Old Vic Company, begin- 
ning October 23, for a twelve-week 
repertory season. Four plays are to 
be submitted by these visitors—Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Richard II, Macbeth 
and Troilus and Cressida. The Old 
Vic gives top billing to Paul Rogers, 
Claire Bloom, John Neville and Coral 
Browne. One of the outstanding hits 
of London’s West End, Terence Rat- 
tigan’s Separate Tables, is to be un- 
veiled at the Music Box late in Oc- 
tober with Eric Portman and Mar- 
garet Leighton in the same principal 
parts they played abroad. Another 
play by the industrious and frequent- 
ly expert Mr. Rattigan, The Sleeping 
Prince, will get to town during early 
November. The stars are Michael 
Redgrave (who also is directing) and 
Barbara Bel Geddes; the sponsorship 
is that of Gilbert Miller and the Pro- 
ducers’ Theatre. And there will be, 
to be sure, Miller’s production of The 
Reluctant Debutante, a comedy by 
William Douglas Home which also 
has had sellout status in London. 
The producer has engaged Edna Best 
and her daughter, Sarah Marshall, 
to play corresponding roles in this 
importation, which is to find shelter 
at Henry Miller’s Theatre early in 
October. 

What else? There will be a great 
deal more. Look into the matter of 
some of the made-in-America proper- 
ties and you find that Tennessee Wil- 
liams has a new play called Sweet 
Bird of Youth; that Elmer Rice, a 
Broadway stand-by since 1914, the 
year of his debut with On Trial, has 
turned out a serious domestic play 





entitled Ordeal by Fire; that Howard 
Teichmann, coauthor with George S. 
Kaufman of The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
has a comedy known as A Casual 
Miracle, based on Nathaniel West’s 
familiar novel Miss Lonelyhearts; 
and that Li’l Abner, a musical com- 
edy based on Al Capp’s comic strip 
character, with lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer, is to be one of the fall's 
most ambitious offerings. Lehman 
Engel has been engaged as musical 
director for Li’l Abner. It’s for the 
St. James. 


Such a dramatist as the perceptive 
Paul Osborn must not be overlooked. 
His newest piece, Maiden Voyage, a 
comedy concerning the gods on Mount 
Olympus, is a possibility for the new 
season. And no one at all will be 
surprised to find Robert Whitehead 
emerging as one of the busiest pro- 
ducers. The properties with which 
he will be associated include Sep- 
arate Tables; Jean Anouilh’s play 
Waltz of the Toreadors, to be done 
with Ralph Richardson and his wife, 
Meriel Forbes, in the cast; Arnold 
Shulman’s A Hole in the Head, for- 
merly called The Heart’s a Forgot- 
ten Hotel, starring Paul Douglas; 
and the Denis Cannan-Pierre Bost 
adaptation of Graham Greene’s The 
Power and the Glory. 


Numerous other interesting per- 
sons of the New York theatrical 
scene undoubtedly will make contri- 
butions to the new season. Maxwell 
Anderson, one of the theatre’s lead- 
ing dramatists from the mid-twenties 
and What Price Glory? to the pres- 
ent moment, has worked for a con- 
siderable time on Richard and Anne, 
a drama in defense of Richard III.; 
and he has a new play titled Madon- 
na and Child which the Playwrights’ 
Company has scheduled for later in 
the season. The same producing unit 
also has scheduled Arthur Laurents’ 
A Clearing in the Woods, starring 
Kim Stanley, and So Like Lucrece, 
Christopher Fry’s adaptation of Jean 
Giraudoux’s Pour Lwucrece. John 
O’Hara, who has won acclaim as a 
novelist, has finished a play, You Are 
My Sister, in which the managerial 
firm of Richard Myers and Julius 
Fleischmann is interested. They'd 
like to have Herman Shumlin as the 
director. These producers also report 
that they’d like to arrange for a 
dramatization of Jive Jungle, a book 
by Ida Martucci, secretary in their 
offices. David Merrick, who was as- 
sociate producer of Fanny, has been 
dickering for Peter Ustinov’s London 
success, the political fantasy Ro- 
manoff and Juliet, and John C. Wil- 
son says that he has taken an option 
on a play called Farewell, Farewell, 
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Eugene, the work of a new young 
author, John Vari. He is now busy 
with the casting and writes that “if 
this can be satisfactorily completed, 
the play will be an autumn entry in 
the Broadway sweepstakes.” Another 
early opening will be that of The 
Loud Red Patrick, Joseph Boruff's 
adaptation of the novel of the same 
title by Ruth McKenney. Arthur 
Kennedy and David Wayne are the 
leading players. The producers are 
Wayne, Robert Douglas (the direc- 
tor) and Richard W. Krakeur, and 
the theatre is the Ambassador, an- 
other playhouse returning to the le- 
gitimate fold from films and televi- 
sion. Still another early entry is 
George Axelrod’s production of Gore 
Vidal’s comedy Visit to a Small 
Planet; Cyril Ritchard is both star 
and director. 


Here’s a new producer in the big- 
time competition: Nick Mayo. He 
has a play, The Best House in Na- 
ples, adapted by F. Hugh Herbert (of 
The Moon Is Blue fame) from the 
Italian of Eduardo de Filippo, and 
will put it on with Katy Jurado, the 
Mexican film actress, as its star. And 
a new author: Rose Caylor, who is 
married to Ben Hecht. Her play is 
Lentil, which had a summer-theatre 
tryout. Another screen actress, Linda 
Darnell, will make her Broadway de- 
but in Norman Vane’s domestic 
drama Harbor Lights. 


Now, to give a bit more attention 
to the song-and-dance department, a 
piece called High Heels is promised 
by Howard Hoyt and Harold J. Pat- 
terson. Harold Arlen has been work- 
ing on one entitled Jamaica. Jazz 
Getaway, with book by Robert Syl- 
vester, probably will be brought forth 
by Howard Bay. There is still spec- 
ulation about the Ziegfeld Follies, 
which had a disastrous springtime 
tour and was withdrawn a week or 
so before it was scheduled to come 
into New York’s Winter Garden. One 
thing is definite: Tallulah Bankhead 
won't be with the show if it is repro- 
duced. There’s a new comedy with 
music, Too Little Time for Love, 
which has book and lyrics by Richard 
Ney, and which appears to be a cer- 
tainty for the new season. The music 
is by Louis Bellson. 

There are other odds and ends, 
some of them fascinating. Noel Cow- 
ard would like to reappear on Broad- 
way, but there’s no play that he has 
a yearning to do. He will spend most 
of the new season writing in Ber- 
muda and Jamaica ... Double in 
Hearts, a romantic comedy by Paul 
Nathan, has been announced by Bar- 
nard Straus, Paul Vroom and Adna 
Karns ... Kermit Bloomgarden, who 
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had a remarkable season in 1955-56 

A View from the Bridge, The 
Diary of Anne Frank, The Lark and 
The Most Happy Fella—has bought 
Arch Oboler’s Night of the Auk. It’s 
all about a spaceship. The play calls 
for an all-male cast and is expected 
on Broadway in December . . . Rob- 
ert L. Joseph, known heretcfore as a 
producer, is the author of a play, Im- 
maculate Adventure, and Kyle Crich- 
ton has dramatized My Philadelphia 
Father, the book by Cordelia Drexel 
Biddle. The play probably will be 
known as The Happiest Millionaire. 
Walter Pidgeon will be starred... 
And Michael Myerberg has acquired 
the rights to the Douglas Moore- 
John Latouche folk opera The Ballad 
of Baby Doe, which was produced in 
July in Central City, Colorado. 


John van Druten, author of nu- 
merous hits, including his first, 
Young Woodley, and such tremen- 
dously successful pieces as The Voice 
of the Turtle and I Am a Camera, 
has been working on a new play at 
his AJC ranch at Thermal, California 

. . Ben Hecht has a new drama, 
Winkelberg, which is all about Max- 
well Bodenheim, eccentric Greenwich 
Village poet. Jules Pfeiffer is to be 
the producer . . . Arlene Francis, 
who has come into well-earned tele- 
vision stardom, likes a new play by 
Harry Kurnitz, who wrote Reclining 
Figure, and composer-producer Jule 
Styne reports enthusiasm for The 
Young Lovers, written by Julian 
Halevy . . . Max Gordon, for years 
one of Broadway’s busiest showmen, 
sends in this word to THEATER ARTS: 
“I regret to tell you that I have 
nothing definite for the new season. 
I wish I did have.” 


Put down Sixth Finger in a Five- 
Finger Glove, comedy by Scott 
Michel, as one of the season’s early 
starters; it’s for the Longacre in 
October. It was formerly called The 
Muddle-Brain . . . Farley Granger 
has expressed a desire to appear on 
Broadway in The Playboy of the 
Western World. For the record: This 
play was last done in New York with 
Burgess Meredith in the leading role 
... Also for the record : Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida (staging by Ty- 
rone Guthrie), which has been added 
to the Old Vic repertoire, was last 
seen in Manhattan when put on by 
the Players’ Club in 1932. There’s 
also the news that Samuel Spewack 
may have two plays in New York 
during the new season, Once There 
Was a Russian and Under the Syca- 
more Tree; that the Theatre Guild 
thinks highly of The Tunnel of Love, 
based on the novel by Peter De Vries, 
and that Gilbert Miller would like 


to bring over the Parisian production 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, with Pierre 
Dux in the title role. 

Well, so much for what will hap- 
pen, what might happen. Broadway 
and its tributaries will be humming 
with activity during the next eight 
or nine months, and New York’s 
critics will be scurrying as well to 
the tangled streets of downtown 
Manhattan to report upon off-Broad- 
way activity. The actors who’ve been 
busy on the summer circuit will be 
swarming back into town very short- 
ly, and within a very few weeks the 
season of 1956-57 will be formally 
under way. All things considered, it 
should be a good one. 
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* Mitchell Gertz, head of the Mitchell Gertz 


Agency, one of scores of Hollywood 
talent scouts, casting directors, actors’ agents 
who regularly cover Playhouse productions, 
chats with Adriana Gutierrez, 
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A Boost for Regional Ballet 


(continued from page 80) 


organizational meetings, discussions, 
master classes for participating danc- 
ers, luncheons, cocktail parties, din- 
ners, suppers and sight-seeing tours. 
A flock of guests of honor headed by 
the great ballerina, Alexandra Dani- 
lova, attended. There were more 
than a score of representatives of 
non-participating groups, ranging 
from Texas to New Jersey. No less 
a newspaper than the Atlanta Con- 
stitution gave the festival full cover- 
age, and its evening colleague, the 
Journal, lent further support. The 
national dance press was represented 
in force. It was a real occasion. 


As the final act of the festival the 
participating companies proclaimed 
themselves the Southeastern Ballet 
Festival Association, worked out a 
basis for a constitution and bylaws, 
and elected an executive committee. 
The Ballet Guild of Greater Miami 
issued an official invitation to hold 
the 1957 festival in Miami, which 
was accepted. This first regional bal- 
let festival accomplished what it had 
set out to accomplish: It proved the 
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feasibility of regional festivals in the 
United States. Further, it proved 
that there was an audience for local 
ballet if it were properly presented. 
What is perhaps most important, it 
gave the participants an opportunity 
to display their work not only to a 
packed theatre of interested people, 
but also to their colleagues. This op- 
portunity to see what other gifted 
people in the dance were doing, to 
learn by their example and their 
mistakes, to arrive at a more valid 
criterion of appraisal than the ap- 
plause and compliments of well- 
meaning friends, was especially re- 
warding. Less definite, perhaps, but 
equally important, the festival gave 
the participants and guests a sense 
of belonging, of being part of an 
active and stimulating group of peo- 
ple who do things in their field, and 
whose horizon is not limited by their 
parish. 


As more regional festivals are be- 
ing planned for next spring in the 
West, Northwest and the East, it be- 


comes clear that local ballet groups 








and regional festivals are destined to 
play a notable part in the develop- 
ment of ballet in the United States. 
Much as impresarios and booking 
managers hate to admit it, they real- 
ize that the so-called “road” as it 
exists today leads to a cul-de-sac. 
Rail travel costs have become pro- 
hibitive, and American ballet com- 
panies must tour by bus and truck. 
Perhaps this is a tragedy to no one 
except the dancers, for there is very 
little that is worse for their legs 
than sitting some six or seven hours 
a day in a bus. It is small wonder 
that dancers are unhappy about it, 
and try to get out of touring com- 
panies whenever they can find suit- 
able employment elsewhere. In times 
of prosperity this is not very difficult. 


The change that must occur will 
result in a new way of touring a 
ballet company—traveling from one 
big city to another, playing in each 
a week or more. Split-weeks and 
one-night stands will be but an un- 
pleasant memory. Under changed 
conditions a season’s touring, gen- 
erally occupying about six months, 
would involve dancing in some twen- 
ty-four to twenty-six cities. Since 
there would be approximately twen- 
ty-five jumps, railroad transportation 
costs would not reach astronomical 
heights. As things stand now the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, for ex- 
ample, appeared last season (1955-56) 
in ninety-five cities, making a total 
of ninety-six jumps by bus. It is clear 
that booking offices find it easier to 
secure many dates of short duration 
than fewer dates of longer duration. 
But it is just as clear, like it or not, 
that managers must limit the book- 
ing of ballet companies to cities 
which can entertain a ballet com- 
pany for at least a week. They will 
have to do this because otherwise 
they will not have any dancers to 
tour, and a ballet company without 
dancers has yet to be invented. 


When this change occurs regional 
ballet companies will face their finest 
opportunity. Properly organized, with 
a group of well-trained dancers, a 
balanced repertoire, well-designed 
costumes, a bit of décor and a good 
pianist or a chamber ensemble, some 
of the better regional companies 
could bring ballet to those communi- 
ties which the big companies will 
miss on their transcontinental tours. 
With its own city as a center of ac- 
tivity, a regional company could ap- 
pear throughout the surrounding 
area with a regularity that would 
satisfy audiences and offer a modest 
remuneration to the dancers. Many 
provincial symphony orchestras have 
been doing just that for years. 
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We Present Alfred Hitchcock 
(continued from page 28) 


make an atom bomb? 


Hitchcock went to see Dr. Robert 
Millikan, the Nobel prize-winning 
physicist, at the California Institute 
of Technology. “Dr. Millikan,” he 
asked, “if anyone should ever make 
an atom bomb, how big would the 
bomb be?” As Hitchcock recalls the 
scene now, “Dr. Millikan turned 
white and cried, ‘My God, do you 
want to be arrested!’ Then he spent 
an hour telling me why it would be 
absolutely impossible to get any kind 
of atomic explosion.” Nonetheless 
Hitchcock thought the idea was close 
enough to reality to at least serve as 
his MacGuffin, and the story was 
written around a bottle of uranium. 
This, remember, was before the atom 
bomb exploded at Hiroshima to the 
total amazement of everyone in the 
world but a handful of scientists 
like Dr. Millikan and top govern- 
ment officials. 


The key to Hitchcock’s career may 
be found in an incident of his early 
years. As his accent indicates, he was 
born in Britain. His father was in 
the wholesale poultry business and 
had a sense of discipline which may 
account for the son’s entire career. 
When young Alfred was about five, 
his father sent him to the local po- 
lice headquarters with a note. After 
reading it, the chief of police locked 
the boy in a cell and said, “Your 
father wants me to show you what 
happens to bad children.” Young Al- 
fred was released after a bit but 
never quite recovered from the ex- 
perience. Probably no one else in the 
world is quite so afraid of police- 
men, so painstakingly law-abiding in 
every detail of his personal life—or 
so full of spying, conniving and men- 
ace in his professional career. 


A good Catholic, Hitchcock went 
to Jesuit schools as a boy. Then he 
studied various aspects of science 
and engineering at London Univer- 
sity. All the while, however, his 
heart was strictly in Hollywood. He 
had been infected by exposure to 
American movies and to fan maga- 
zines, and as he cheerfully admits 
now, “I was an Americophile at the 
time.”” (Later on, when he became an 
American citizen, he added, “Now I 
can realize a lifelong ambition and 
be an Anglophile as well.’’) 

When he was twenty years old, 
the forerunner of the present Para- 
mount studio opened a branch office 
in London and he was inspired to ask 
for a job. He got it, although the 
studio dropped its plans for the par- 
ticular picture to which he had been 
attracted. He immediately set the 
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place on fire with his talent, imagi- 
nation and dedication to the job. 

Among the films he produced in 
England were The 39 Steps and The 
Lady Vanishes, which are still con- 
sidered classics and frequently re- 
vived. He came to the United States 
in 1939, lured by Hollywood’s big 
salaries and its wonderful technical 
facilities, and has since made a long 
succession of brilliant and successful 
thrillers. 

In his younger and more bump- 
tious days, Hitchcock was known as 
one of the world’s most indefatigable 
practical jokers. He once, in protest 
against the rather stuffy and snob- 
bish atmosphere of the St. James’s 
Theatre in London, had a tremen- 


4 1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


dous dray horse, shaggy and dirty, 
installed in the dressing room of his 
good actor friend, the late Sir Gerald 
Du Maurier. Though the horse took 
up practically all the space, Sir Ger- 
ald reacted with admirable British 
calm; he patted the animal on the 
nose, said “Good evening, old boy,” 
and proceeded to dress as usual. 
Before his face was so well. known, 
Hitchcock used to like to carry on 
conversations with a friend in an 
elevator which sounded as if he had 
just freshly committed a murder, 
leaving the body still bleeding some- 
where upstairs. He made these con- 
versations so realistic and ominous, 
in his dead-pan way, that other peo- 
ple riding in the elevator would 
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sometimes ask the operator to let 
them out. Later he invented a new 
elevator game. Riding downstairs 
with his wife—say in the St. Regis 
Hotel where he stays in New York— 
he would say, “You know, she mar- 
ried four times, and it just so hap- 
pened that she had a child by each 
one. Well, all four of the husbands 
happened to meet one day, and do 
you know what they said?” This 
last word was timed precisely to 
coincide with the arrival of the ele- 
vator at the ground floor. At this 
point Hitchcock would break off the 
conversation and step aside politely 
to let the women off first—leaving 
all his fellow passengers in an agony 
of frustrated suspense. 


In Hollywood, where movie execu- 
tives spend practically all their spare 
time watching movies, Hitchcock is 
still considered something of a freak. 
Once he was invited for dinner to 
the home of famed movie maker 
Sam Goldwyn, who always enter- 
tained his guests by running off a 
film in his private projection room. 
During the meal Hitchcock ventured 
the startling suggestion, “Couldn’t 
we for once not run a movie to- 
night ?”” Goldwyn was so taken aback 
that he fell in with the idea, and the 
evening was spent in conversation. 
Everyone had a marvelous time, and 
at the end of it Mrs. Goldwyn turned 
to her husband and said, “Well, there 
you are, Sam; you can spend an eve- 
ning without looking at a movie.” 


On another occasion Hitchcock, 
while traveling on a cross-continen- 
tal train, ran into another Holly- 
wood studio head. They fell into a 
conversation, and the movie magnate 
asked if Hitchcock had seen the stu- 
dio’s latest release. Hitchcock admit- 
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ted that he hadn’t. The movie mag- 
nate asked about another of the 
studio’s recent successes, and again 
Hitchcock had to plead ignorance. 
“Don’t you ever see movies?” asked 
the studio head. “Not very often,” 
Hitchcock admitted. “Then where in 
the world,” asked the movie mag- 
nate, “do you get your ideas?” 

The Hitchcock ideas actually come 
from a great variety of sources. To 
Catch a Thief came from a mystery 
novel recommended to him by Ben- 
nett Cerf, head of the book publish- 
ing firm of Random House. Rear 
Window was from a magazine story 
which had been bought by Holly- 
wood a number of years ago but 
then had “kicked around” from stu- 
dio to studio, as the movie people 
say, because nobody could quite fig- 
ure how to make it into a film. 


The idea is far less important 
than the Hitchcock touch, which can 
take almost any basic melodramatic 
situation and transform it into an 
agony of suspense relieved by inter- 
ludes of belly laughter. Exactly 
what comprises this touch is hard to 
say, but it certainly involves a de- 
gree of patience almost beyond the 
imagination of the average man. 
Nearly twenty years ago Hitchcock 
told interviewers about a wonderful 
idea he had for a sequence in a 
movie. A dark-skinned Arab, in the 
costume of a lascar or low-grade sol- 
dier, would be fleeing for his life 
through some sort of crowded square 
or church. Suddenly he would fall 
dying into the arms of the movie’s 
hero, and it would be seen that he 
had a knife in his back. As the hero 
touched the man’s face, paint would 
come off on the hero’s fingers—for 
the man was not a lascar at all, but 
a European in disguise. Hitchcock 
conceived this as an exciting scene 
with a tremendous surprise at the 
end. The trouble, as he admitted to 
his interviewers, was that he could 
not for the life of him figure out 
what could possibly have happened 
before, or where the scene could 
lead. He kept thinking about the 
idea, however—and in The Man Who 
Knew Too Much viewers can see 
how he finally solved the problem 
after twenty years ef patient wor- 
rying. 

Right now he is obsessed by the 
notion that a wonderfully fast-mov- 
ing film could be concocted out of 
some scenes in the highly photogenic 
United Nations building in New York 
City, plus a body coming off one of 
the assembly lines in Detroit, a 
meeting of spies in an Alaskan sa- 
loon and a scene where the hero 
hides in the nostril of Teddy Roose- 
velt in the giant carving at Mount 


Rushmore while the villain comes 
pursuing him down the facade of the 
monument. Although this sounds like 
a hopeless hodgepodge of ingredients, 
Hitchcock will doubtless find the 
catalyst even if it takes him another 
twenty years. 

Today, long after he might have 
been expected to sink into oblivion, 
Hitchcock is embarked on a new side 
line which has made his face as fa- 
miliar in America as the faces of the 
many movie stars he has directed 
over the years. He has a weekly 
television show, on which he pre- 
sents a brief suspense drama and 
appears in person with some of the 
most oblique, sardonic and unpre- 
dictable remarks ever heard about a 
show and its sponsor. He once intro- 
duced a commercial by saying, “Now, 
before I say good night, my sponsor 
would like to bring you an important 
message. I needn’t tell you to whom 
it is important.”” On another occasion 
he led up to the advertisement with 
these words: “Time is very impor- 
tant in television. We buy it. We fill 
it. We must start on it. We must 
finish on it. And _ appropriately 
enough we occasionally kill it.” At 
which point he paused thoughtfully 
and added, “I refer of course.to my 
own fumbling efforts. Certainly not 
to the vital announcement which 
follows.” Again, with tongue deeper 
in cheek than ever, he said, “Here 
are some unadorned facts, presented 
honestly and candidly and with im- 
partiality and objectivity.” 


Numerous viewers tune to the 
Hitchcock television program not to 
see his dramas, which are no better 
and no worse than any other stories 
presented within the severe limita- 
tions of a half hour, but just to see 
Hitchcock himself. No less an au- 
thority than Judith Anderson, one of 
the great classical actresses of our 
time, saw the show and said of 
Hitchcock, “There’s a lesson which 
every actor should study.” 

Between his movies and his new 
television show, Hitchcock is work- 
ing even harder today than ever be- 
fore. He lives very simply in Holly- 
wood, usually going to bed around 9 
p.m. and then arising early for the 
next day’s work. He has a lovely 
ranch in the mountains near San 
Francisco but gets there only rarely, 
and seldom for more than a day or 
two at a time. When friends ask him 
why he should live such a rigorous 
and Spartan existence in his second 
quarter century as a world-renowned 
movie maker, he assumes precisely 
the expression of sardonic innocence 
that can be seen on his television 
show. “All work and no play,” he 
says cryptically, “makes jack.” 
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children, but whose neighbors, caught up in the hysteria 
generated by the Civil War, turn against him. The direc- 
tor is Samuel Selden, chairman of the drama depart- 
ment of the UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
The department has long been associated with the 
production and encouragement of folk drama. 

The HURON PLAYHOUSE in Ohio, an educational 
summer theatre established by the department of speech 
of BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, has com- 
pleted its eighth summer season. Students from over a 
dozen colleges and universities make up the company, 
which has presented fifty-six different productions. 
Offerings this past summer included Oklahoma!, Night 
Must Fall and a children’s play, Toby the Talking 
Turtle, by Jan and John Helper. 


The Coventry Players of SIENA COLLEGE, Loudon- 
ville, New York, operated their second season of summer 
theatre this year, presenting such plays as Dion Bouci- 
cault’s London Assurance, Shaw's Misalliance and Tom 
Taylor’s The Ticket-of-Leave Man. Director of the 
theatre is Martin P. Kelly. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell again will be offered by the 
Swiss community of New Glarus, Wisconsin, over this 
Labor Day week end. An annual event since 1938, the 
play is presented on Sunday in German and on Monday 
in English, in an outdoor amphitheatre. Two hundred 
and fifty members of the community, including dairy 
farmers and workers in the local cheese factories, don 
authentic thirteenth-century costumes to play parts in 
the three-hour drama about the Swiss hero. 

SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE, Virginia, celebrating its 
gelden anniversary this year, offered a series of summer 
plays directed by Sidney L. Freeman and including 
Moliére’s The Imaginary Invalid, Ostrovsky’s Diary of a 
Scoundrel and Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival. 

A Shaw Festival in Baltimore, presented during the 
summer by the STAGECRAFTERS, included The Devil’s 
Disciple, Arms and the Man and You Never Can Tell, 
offered in repertory in an air-conditioned theatre. Borah 
Burman directed, and the festival was in celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the Irish playwright’s 
birth. The organization plans to continue the plays in 
repertory. 

THE PHILADELPHIA SHAKESPEAREAN FESTI- 
VAL PLAYERS offered Romeo and Juliet, Antony and 
Cleopatra and A Midsummer Night’s Dream in eutdoor 
performances during their third season this summer. The 
Players are sponsored by the Chestnut Hill and Mount 
Airy Merchants Association and the Fairmount Park 
Commission. David L. German is the director. 

In Connecticut the SILVERMINE GUILD PLAYERS 
presented a summer season of three plays, Berthold 
Brecht’s The Good Woman of Setzuan, Sophocles’ An- 
tigone and Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, which runs 
through September 1. All were directed by Basil Bur- 
well. At the IMPERIAL HOTEL in Cripple Creek, Colo- 
rado, melodramas are being presented through mid- 
September. The works are mounted not as burlesque, 
but as authentic plays from the period between 1850 and 
1900. The productions attempt to retain the flavor of 
the original presentations, 


Conference News 


The CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE annual 
meeting, held last month at NORTHWESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY, enabled members to participate in demon- 
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strations, discussions and productions pertaining to the 
latest developments in children’s theatre. High lights 
included a dance program by Robert Moulton of the 
University of Minnesota, Rita Criste’s production of the 
Boy Knight of Reims, a puppet production of Rumple- 
stiltskin by George Latshaw, discussion groups under 
the general chairmanship of Agnes Haaga, a series of 
technical workshop sessions and three creative dramatics 
demonstrations. 


The semiannual meeting of the FLORIDA THEATRE 
CONFERENCE is being held in Daytona Beach with the 
DAYTONA BEACH LITTLE THEATRE as host, Sep- 
tember 29-30. The conference works to promote a closer 
relationship between the community, educational and 
professional theatre activities in the state. A feature of 
the previous conference was a production of The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial by the WINTER HAVEN COM- 
MUNITY PLAYERS, the host theatre. R. McDonald 
Brown directed. 


The ninth annual SOUTHWEST THEATRE CON- 
FERENCE will be held October 25-27 at Austin, Texas, 
with the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS as host, and Loren 
Winship of the Texas drama department as president of 
the conference. Four productions by four different types 
of nonprofessional theatre will be offered during the 
convention by the Stephen F. Austin High School, the 
Austin Civic Theatre, Southwestern University and the 
University of Texas. Other features of the program 
include an awards dinner, group discussions and a 
luncheon address by Dallas critic John Rosenfield on 
“Southwest Theatre in Review.” 


. A five-state theatre conference was held this summer 

at Monmouth, New Jersey, with the NEW JERSEY 
THEATRE LEAGUE as host to the PENNSYLVANIA 
THEATRE CONFERENCE, ASSOCIATED LITTLE 
THEATRES OF CONNECTICUT, NEW YORK STATE 
COMMUNITY THEATRE ASSOCIATION and DELA- 
WARE DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION. Approximately one 
thousand delegates attended eighteen different classes 
on such subjects as acting, children’s theatre, theatre 
business and administration, television and the open 
stage. 

The WESTCHESTER DRAMA ASSOCIATION, New 
York, an affiliate of the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission, presented its thirtieth annual one-act play 
festival at the end of last season, with community and 
school drama groups from about fifteen Westchester 
communities presenting three or four plays each night. 
Judges included actor Albert Dekker and Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Briggs (Audrey Christie), Jack Spiegel was fes- 
tival chairman. 


New Plays 


New York City’s POETRY CENTER of the Y.M.- 
Y.W.H.A. has been the scene of two highly praised 
drarnatic readings based on Sean O’Casey’s autobio- 
graphical works, adapted by Paul Shyre. These readings 
were staged by Stuart Vaughan and presented by actors 
Aline MacMahon, Staats Cotsworth, Rae Allen, George 
Brenlin, Robert Geringer and Mr. Shyre. Presented so 
far in the project, which will include all of the auto- 
biographical works, have been I Knock at the Door and 
Pictures in the Hallway. The latter had subsequent 


summer productions, and plans have been announced 
for a fall tour. 
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An earlier dramatic reading sponsored by the Poetry 
Center was Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk Wood, with the 
late poet narrating and directing participating actors 
Nancy Wickwire, Sada Thompson, Dion Allen, Allen Col- 
lins and Roy Poole. Fortunately the performance was 
recorded by CAEDMON RECORDS, and the album is 
being used by drama study groups of community and 
educational theatres. “A play for voices,’ Under Milk 
Wood has been described as “a Welsh Our Town.” Dis- 
played are the author’s special gifts for humor and 
word-magic as he depicts the various dwellers of Llareg- 
gub in a typical day—among them the minister, a hen- 
pecked husband and overbearing wife, and the town’s 
bad woman. Information about performance rights may 
be obtained from Caedmon (468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York). 

New plays which have been given recent productions 
include The Question by Dana Burnet at STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY; Absalom by Lionel Abel, presented in 
New York by THEATRE ARTISTS under the direction 
of Herbert Machiz, and dealing with the Biblical figure; 
and four one-act plays at the UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
MEXICO—Someone to Say Goodbye, a drama by Bobby 
Nelson with a Mexican setting; Home Soiled Home, a 
comedy by Ron Yost, about tenement life in New York; 
Julie’s Caller by Donnie Welch, set in a Southern city; 
and Branded by Myron Q. Herrick, which takes place 
in a military office in Washington, D. C. 


Original plays which have been published subsequent 
to production are Antigone Revisited by Bown: Adams, 
based on the classic tragedy, and presented at the 
BOWN ADAMS STUDIO in New York with Virginia 
Daly in the title role; and Worlds Apart, six original 
one-act plays by Norman Williams, all of which won 
awards in the drama competition sponsored by the 
OTTAWA LITTLE THEATRE WORKSHOP. 

Two drama contests were announced recently. The 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO is sponsoring a play con- 
test for the Charles H. Sergel Drama Prize of $1,000, 
awarded biennially for a full-length original play. Dead- 
line for the 1957 contest is March 1. Details are obtain- 
able from the university. The LITTLE THEATRE OF 
JACKSONVILLE, Florida, is offering a $150 prize for a 
full-length original play by a resident of Florida. The 
deadline is May 1, 1957. Details may be secured from 
the director of the theatre, 2032 San Marco Boulevard, 
Jacksonville 7. Samuel French, Inc., has announced that 
the winners of its fourth annual national collegiate 
playwriting contest are Edward Pomerantz of the CITY 
COLLEGE OF NEW YORK for his full-length play, 
The Garden, and Carol Easton of the UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES for a one-act play, 
Champagne Sec. 
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Tribute to Kenneth Macgowan 


Kenneth Macgowan, first chairman of the department 
of theatre arts at the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES, has been made its first professor 
emeritus. Recently the department dedicated its produc- 
tion of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra to him. Among the 
many tributes paid him as producer, critic, teacher and 
scientist was this one written by Ralph Freud, present 
chairman of the department: “We do revere Kenneth 
for his wisdom, learning and judgment but we love him 
for his liking of people and his willingness to submerge 
himself in the interest of a group effort.” Professor 
Macgowan, whose work in the theatre is well known, 
is also an editor of the Quarterly of Film, Radio and 
Television, and the author of a book on anthropology, 
Early Man in the New World. 


Production Notes 

Recent and forthcoming productions among college 
and community theatres demonstrate the wide variety 
of plays being offered around the country. MARY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
has scheduled for the coming season a new play by R. G. 
Armstrong, Jr., Pillar of Fire, as one of five major pro- 
ductions. BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE and SACRED 
HEART JUNIOR COLLEGE, both in Belmont, North 
Carolina, offered Shakespeare’s Othello on a two-level 
stage, directed by the Rev. John Oetgen, O.S.B. The 
Footlight Club of UPSALA COLLEGE, East Orange, 
New Jersey, opens the new season in November with 
Antigone, to be followed by The Little Clay Cart, The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday and On the Town. Directors are 
Earl Dossey and William Green. The ILION LITTLE 
THEATRE CLUB, New York, offered The Fourposter 
in which it cast a different Agnes and Michael in each 
act of the two-character comedy. Elwyn Swarthout 
directed. 

The LITTLE THEATRE OF BRUNSWICK, Georgia, 
celebrating its twenty-fifth consecutive season, offered 
a special production last month representing different 
periods of the last hundred years, in honoring the town’s 
centennial. Another recent production was The Cradle 
Song. During the summer THE CATHOLIC THEATRE 
OF ROCHESTER, New York, presented T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral outdoors, under the direction of 
Wilford Scott. The CATHEDRAL PLAYERS, sponsored 
by the Diocese of Worcester, Massachusetts, will offer 
their plays of the coming season in a newly purchased 
barn theatre. Productions will include Annie Get Your 
Gun, The Cradle Song and The Women. The EVANS- 
TON COMMUNITY THEATRE, Illinois, has scheduled 
for the new season The Happy Time, the Wayward 
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Shakespeare and the 
Repertory Stage 

(continued from page 21) 
interpretation at least interesting. 
But even Hamlet is not a one-man 
play, and it is a great advantage if 
the principal actor is surrounded by 
a cast he knows and is used to work- 
ing with. As a general rule, the 
standard of acting in a repertory 
company is better integrated than in 
a commercial production. 


Casting Shakespeare is also easier 
for the repertory director—he has 
time to get to know the actors and 
their capacities—and of course his 
task is further simplified if, as at 
Birmingham, the actors are engaged 
to “play as cast.” That is, their fu- 
ture roles are not decided arbitrarily 
before the season begins. This means 
I may have to deal with the usual 
difficulties of actors’ temperaments, 
illnesses, ambitions, and so on, but 
even here the repertory system 
helps. When an important actor tells 
me he wants to play Macbeth, I can 
talk about how good he’ll be in next 
month’s leading part before explain- 
ing he’s got the second witch now. 
There are drawbacks, too. The com- 
pany is engaged for a season of 
plays, which means perfect casting 
for every part in every play is im- 
possible. But there should be no bad 
mistakes. The length of Shake- 
speare’s casts is in some ways useful 
to the repertory director, instead of 
being the unadulterated headache it 
is to West End or Broadway man- 
agers. It enables us to try out 
people. Even the smallest part, espe- 
cially in Shakespeare, is a better 
guide, I find, than auditions. I can 
discover whether possible new re- 
cruits to the company can act in 
verse. 


Shakespeare’s actors were used to 
verse—ours are not. You can some- 
time do without it. I saw Charles 
Laughton play Macbeth at the Old 
Vic many years ago when his verse 
speaking was appalling, but I still re- 
member my hair standing on end 
after the murder of Duncan. I have 
forgotten other occasions when the 
same lines were perfectly scanned. 
Even so, Laughton gave us only half 
the play. Since the one way to learn 
to act verse is by acting in verse, 
there is no cosy solution. On the 
whole, though I would like the stand- 
ard higher, there is surprisingly little 
difficulty in Birmingham, which sug- 
gests that young actors learn, as 
might be expected, fairly fast. A sin- 
gle season at the Old Vic, of course, 
gives the actor a great advantage. I 
deliberately use the words “act in 
verse” because I find at rehearsals 
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the “good verse speaker’ is some- 
times a menace: He lets pace, part, 
and play itself, fall to the ground as 
he listens entranced to the music of 
his own voice rolling out the lovely 
sounds. I feel nothing can exasperate 
me more until another actor starts 
carving a lyrical passage into neat 
strips of modern dialogue. But actors 
can imitate. They learn from each 
other, they learn from the play and 
even, as a last resort, of course, they 
learn from me. By the first night the 
gap between the “sound” and the 
“sense” addicts has narrowed; by the 
end of the run, even more. 

The advantage of teamwork is so 
obvious, I won’t go into it at length, 
except to mention the improvement 
in the same actors in the same parts 
toward the end of a season at the 
Old Vic when the company has 
learned to work together. There is 
another, rather sordid side of the act- 
ing problem—unemployment. When 
you engage an actor, he probably 
has been out of work and is there- 
fore out of practice. A repertory 
company is one not only used to act- 
ing together, but used to acting. 


Respect for the play is probably 
the most useful maxim for director 
as well as actor. However much or 
little of his plays Shakespeare wrote, 
it is very seldom wise to decide that 
what is written down is, theatrically 
speaking, wrong. An inspired per- 
formance suddenly makes “inconsist- 
encies” of character plausible; the 
“unactable” plays, when acted, are 
successful. I once nearly cut the 
“Anon, anon” scene in Henry IV. The 
word is now archaic and I felt audi- 
ences would probably not understand 
the comedy. But the young actor 
playing Francis was a natural comic; 
the sense, if not the actual word, got 
over and the laughs came. By re- 
spect, I do not mean reverence. 
Shakespeare did not write down to 
his audience, but his plays are for 
an audience, and here again reper- 
tory should have advantages. Any 
play, and especially a Shakespeare 
play, is exciting to rehearse. Yet both 
the actor and I know that however 
subtle and brilliant our ideas may 
seem, they will be scrapped if they 
don’t work theatrically. 

I have convinced myself (if no one 
else) that success of Shakespearean 
production in repertory is due to fa- 
miliarity—of director with actors, 
actors with each other, of both with 
theatre and audience. I am writing 
this 18,000 feet above the Atlantic 
Ocean on my way to America for 
the first time—to direct, in a theatre 
I have never seen, a newly assem- 
bled group of actors I don’t know, 
for an audience terrifying me. 


ACTORS STUDIO 


by Maurice Zolotow 

(Continued from August Issue) 

A good example of what I mean 
is the case of Bert Lahr and Waiting 
for Godot. Lahr is one of the most 
perfect low-comedy actors who ever 
capered on a stage. For some thirty 
years his artistry has been stifled by 
a succession of revues and book 
musicals in which he has rolled his 
eyes, stretched his mouth, and 
moaned “un-gah, un-gah, un-gah.” In 
1955 he decides to go into a play, a 
fairly serious play. For any actor to 
leave the security of his tried-and- 
true tricks, that have always brought 
him laughs and applause, is an act 
of courage. But Lahr does not merely 
decide to play a dramatic role. He 
decides to play a lyrical role in an 
unusual play, one of the most un- 
usual and unconventional plays of 
our time, the sort of play that ordi- 
narily might have been performed in 
one of those reconverted cafés of the 
off-Broadway theatre. He knows that 
Waiting for Godot is a controversial, 
perhaps an obscure work. Nor is he 
an intimate of Lee Strasberg or Elia 
Kazan. He does not spend his eve- 
nings chatting about Meyerhold and 
Vakhtangov with avant-garde intel- 
lectuals in the San Remo Café in 
Greenwich Village. If you brought 
up the Partisan Review in a chat 
with him, he might say, “Who wrote 
the sketches for it?” 

Mr. Lahr, however, happens to be 
as ardently dedicated to his art as 
Eli Wallach or Maureen Stapleton— 
to name two of the most conscien- 
tious devotees of the Actors Studio 
—but for him to play Gogo required 
an even more violent act of faith 
than for Wallach to undertake the 
role of Kilroy in Camino Real. He 
could do it in 1956. I do not think he 
would have been able to do it in 
1946. Lahr may not know why, him- 
self, but I believe it is largely be- 
cause the Actors Studio has impreg- 
nated the atmosphere with this qual- 
ity of dedication. He was given a 
shield with which to defend himself 
from the ribbing he would get from 
his cronies around Blair House and 
Toots Shor. Well, finally Waiting for 
Godot was opened by producer Mi- 
chael Myerberg at the Coconut Grove 
Playhouse in Miami last winter. 
Since Florida and California always 
have been intensely competitive, 
Miami was anxious to prove that not 
even Los Angeles could exceed it in 
vulgarity. On opening night the audi- 
ence became restless and its mem- 
bers started walking out in large 
numbers. Tom Ewell, who played 
Didi, was replaced by E. G. Marshall 
for the New York engagement. Lahr 
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would have a perfectly justifiable ex- 
cuse fer ceasing to wait for Myer- 
berg. But he doesn’t. He remains 
with the play—throughout more 
weeks of rehearsal, and he opens 
on Broadway. He opens to more 
controversy and wisecracks and, 
fortunately, appreciation. Walter 
Winchell, an old friend and ad- 
mirer of Lahr, suddenly develops an 
acute personal resentment against 
Waiting for Godot and carries on an 
almost daily vendetta against the 
play in his column. You would think 
Waiting for Godot had been written 
by Ed Sullivan instead of Samuel 
Beckett. But Lahr remains indefat- 
igable. And he is right. He is not 
going to get rich because of Waiting 
for Godot. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will 
not adore him. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System will not give him 
$25,000 a week to star in a situation 
comedy on television, But he is ahead 
of the game. He has enriched him- 
self as an artist and as a human 
being, by meeting a real dramatic 
challenge and triumphing. He may 
have achieved the high point of his 
life as an actor. He has felt the joy 
that comes of performing at the top 
of one’s potentiality. 


Whether the Actors Studio has 
discovered an alchemic formula by 
which it magically transforms stones 
into stars is really not the chief con- 
cern of Cheryl Crawford, Elia Kazan 
and Lee Strasberg—the three direc- 
tors of the studio. Nor is the prin- 
cipal accomplishment the fact that 
actors like Marlon Brando and Eva 
Marie Saint and Jimmy Dean and 
Kim Stanley were helped to perfect 
themselves by working in the studio. 
Nor is it the fact that both Marilyn 
Monroe and Shelley Winters, at cru- 
cial turning points in their lives, 
were able to turn to the studio for 
artistic and emotional support. A 
theatre does not live by hit plays and 
a handful of glorious stars. A thea- 
tre of any vitality, depth and exten- 
sion can flourish only in a healthy 
atmosphere. And this the Actors Stu- 
dio has helped to bring about—not 
by words but by actions, by dedi- 
cation. 


The idea of dedication makes some 
people squirm. But everyone, or at 
least everyone who makes a success 
of anything, has to be dedicated, 
whether it’s a mother dedicating her- 
self to children, or a fisherman dedi- 
cating himself to fly-rod casting, or 
those who dedicate themselves to 
power or money. There isn’t any- 
thing inherently evil about dedicat- 
ing yourself to money. The desire to 
acquire large sums of money cer- 
tainly does less mischief to the hu- 
man race than the desire to reform 
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other people, for instance. I know 
people who have happily dedicated 
themselves to sex or alcohol. Unfor- 
tunately what happens to many ac- 
tors who stop dedicating themselves 
to dramatic art is that they come to 
dedicate themselves to sex and alco- 
hol and road racing. There doesn’t 
seem—at least for an artist—to be 
any middle-of-the-road policy. He 
either dedicates himself to self-ful- 
fillment or self-destruction. What 
has made the Actors Studio a moral 
force is that it has said in a loud 
voice to any actor who cared to lis- 
ten: You do not have to be ashamed 
of dedicating yourself to self-knowl- 
edge as a person and self-fulfillment 
as an artist. 


One further point: There seems to 
be a general impression that the Ac- 
tors Studio, suddenly and in splendid 
isolation, has rediscovered the prin- 
ciples of acting enunciated by Stan- 
islavsky, and that it is earnestly 
manufacturing a new and potent 
miracle drug known as The Method. 
In the first place, as Lee Strasberg, 
the artistic director of the studio, 
pointed out to me, Stanislavsky him- 
self did not discover or invent any- 
thing new. He organized and schema- 
tized in a usable form certain psy- 
chological principles and habits of 
stage behavior which had been used 
by every good actor that ever lived. 


Secondly, the Stanislavsky tech- 
niques for applying these universal 
principles in any dramatic situation 
have been known and used by Amer- 
ican directors and actors for over 
thirty years! To be more exact, since 
1923, when the Moscow Art Theatre 
played a season of Chekhov, Gorky 
and Dostoevski in New York. The 
ensemble acting of the Moscow Art 
Theatre took the city by storm in 
1923, just as the ensemble acting of 
the Old Vic company did when Lau- 
rence Olivier played Oedipus Rex. 
When the Moscow Art Theatre re- 
turned to the workers’ paradise, two 
persons, oblivious to the blessings of 
Communism, remained behind: Maria 
Ouspenskaya and Richard Boleslav- 
sky. They opened a school and gave 
lessons in acting. Madame Ouspen- 
skaya herself acted in films and 
plays. Boleslavsky taught and di- 
rected. When, in a conversation with 
Strasberg, I cited Ina Claire as an 
example of an artist with a highly 
polished technique of high comedy 
which, it seemed to me, the Actors 
Studio was not able to develop in its 
students, he said, “Didn’t you know 
she studied with Boleslavsky? It was 
in 1928 or 1929, maybe later. I think 
she studied with him for a whole 
year. She was going into a play by 
Behrman and she felt there were 


certain things she wanted to master 
and that Boleslavsky could help her, 
and she went to him.” 


In 1929 a group of actors and pro- 
duction personnel who had been 
working for the Theatre Guild re- 
ceived permission from Guild execu- 
tive directors Theresa Helburn and 
Lawrence Langner to rehearse ex- 
perimental plays in their spare time. 
At first this offspring was called the 
Theatre Guild Studio. Later it 
changed its name to the Group Thea- 
tre. With Cheryl Crawford, Lee 
Strasberg, who had been a profes- 
sional actor since 1925, directed his 
first play—and the Group’s first 
achievement—in 1931: Paul Green’s 
The House of Connelly. The Group 
Theatre was in existence until 1941. 
Probably its most important long- 
range contribution was to give a 
platform to Clifford Odets. Odets’ 
ability to make dramatic emotions 
out of the lives of poor people in 
terms of a highly tinged vernacular 
influenced not only Tennessee Wil- 
liams and Arthur Miller, but every 
one of the television realists like 
Paddy Chayefsky and Robert Alan 
Aurthur. People, I think, would be a 
little less impressed by Chayefsky’s 
originality if they would bother to 
read Awake and Sing! 


The Group Theatre also started 
the careers of Sidney Kingsley and 
William Saroyan. Out of it came sev- 
eral important acting talents, includ- 
ing John Garfield and Lee Cobb. The 
Group Theatre was run by Stras- 
berg, Cheryl Crawford and Harold 
Clurman. Many of its plays were be- 
ing done in the muted, naturalistic 
style when Marlon Brando was a 
little boy in Nebraska. In the com- 
pany of Golden Boy (premiére at the 
Belasco Theatre, November 4, 1937) 
were Robert Lewis, Elia Kazan, 
Martin Ritt. All were to become 
directors ultimately. All have been 
using “method” notions for years and 
years. And Karl Malden, who fre- 
quently is described as a product of 
the Actors Studio, also was in the 
cast of Golden Boy. Golden Boy was 
directed by Harold Clurman, a true- 
blue Stanislavskyite if ever there 
was one. Even Joshua Logan, whom 
nobody thinks of as a “method” di- 
rector, studied with Stanislavsky in 
Moscow and has employed many of 
the “method's” methods in his work. 
Strasberg took pains to point out to 
me that the Actors Studio does not 
claim to have a monopoly of the 
“method”; one or another of its many 
elements is used by drama coaches 
and drama teachers throughout the 
country. 

The Actors Studio was born in 
1947. 
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